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BITTER ENDS 


Water’s Edge 

ThE fly-specked lettering on the window read the bright spot restau¬ 
rant. The sign overhead urged eat. 

He wasn’t hungry, and the place didn’t look especially attractive, but he 

went inside any way. . 

It was a counter joint with a single row of hard-backed booths lining one 
wall. A half-dozen customers squatted on stools at the end of the counter, 
near the door. He walked past them and slid onto a stool at the far end. 

There he sat, staring at the three waitresses. None of them looked right 
to him, but he had to take a chance. He waited until one of the women 
approached him. 

“Yours, Mister?” 

“Coke.” J J . 

She brought it to him and set the glass down. He pretended to be 
studying the menu and talked without looking up at her. 

“Say, does a Mrs. Helen Krauss work here?” 

“I’m Helen Krauss.” 

He lifted his eyes. What kind of a switch was this, anyway? He remem¬ 
bered the way Mike used to talk about her, night after night. Shes a tall 
blonde, but stacked. Looks a lot like the dame who plays the dumb blonde on 
television—what’s-her-name—you know the one I mean. But she’s no dope, 
not Helen. And boy, when it comes to loving...” 

After that, his descriptions would become anatomically intricate, but all 
intricacies had been carefully filed in memory. 

He examined those files now, but nothing in them corresponded to what 

he saw before him. 

This woman was tall, but there all resemblance ended. She must have 
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tipped the scales at one-sixty, at least, and her hair was a dull, mousy brown. 
She wore glasses, too. Behind the thick lenses, her faded blue eyes peered 
stolidly at him. 

She must have realized he was staring, and he knew he had to talk fast. 
“I’m looking for a Helen Krauss who used to live over in Norton Center. She 
was married to a man named Mike.” 

The stolid eyes blinked. “That’s me. So what’s this all about?” 

“I got a message for you from your husband.” 

“Mike? He’s dead.” 

“I know. I was with him when he died. Just before, anyway. I’m Rusty 
Connors. We were cellmates for two years.” 

Her expression didn’t change, but her voice dropped to a whisper. 
“What’s the message?” 

He glanced around. “I can’t talk here. What time do you get off?” 

“Seven-thirty.” 

“Good. Meet you outside?” 

She hesitated. “Make it down at the corner, across the street. There’s a 
park, you know?” 

He nodded, rose and left without looking back. 

This wasn’t what he had expected—not after the things Mike had told 
him about his wife. When he bought his ticket for Hainesville, he had had 
other ideas in mind. It would have been nice to find this hot, good-looking 
blonde widow of Mike’s and, maybe, combine business with pleasure. He had 
even thought about the two of them blowing town together, if she was half as 
nice as Mike said. But that was out, now. He wanted no part of this big, fat, 
stupid-looking slob with the dull eyes. 

Rusty wondered how Mike could have filled him with such a line of bull 
for two years straight—and then he knew. Two years straight—that was 
the answer—two years in a bare cell, without a woman. Maybe it had got so 
that, after a time, Mike believed his own story, that Helen Krauss became 
beautiful to him. Maybe Mike had gone a little stir-simple before he died, 
and made up a lot of stuff. 

Rusty only hoped Mike had been telling the truth about one thing. He had 
better have been, because what Mike had told Connors, there in the cell, 
was what brought him to town. It was this that was making him cut into this 
rat race, that had led him to Mike’s wife. 

He hoped Mike had been telling the truth about hiding away the hundred 
thousand dollars. 

She met him in the park, and it was dark. That was good, because 
nobody would notice them together. Besides, he couldn’t see her face, and 
she couldn’t see his, and that would make it easier to say what he had to say. 

They sat down on a bench behind the bandstand, and he lit a cigarette. 
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Then he remembered that it was important to be pleasant, so he offered the 
pack to her. 

She shook her head. “No thanks—I don’t smoke.” 

“That’s right. Mike told me.” He paused. “He told me a lot of things about 
you, Helen.” 

“He wrote me about you, too. He said you were the best friend he ever 
had.” 

“I’d like to think so. Mike was a great guy in my book. None better. He 
didn’t belong in a crummy hole like that.” 

“He said the same about you.” 

“Both of us got a bad break, I guess. Me, I was just a kid who didn’t know 
the score. When I got out of Service, I lay around for a while until my dough 
was gone, and then I took this job in a bookie joint. I never pulled any 
strong-arm stuff in my life until the night the place was raided. 

“The boss handed me this suitcase, full of dough, and told me to get out 
the back way. And there was this copper, coming at me with a gun. So I hit 
him over the head with the suitcase. It was just one of those things—I 
didn’t mean to hurt him, even, just wanted to get out. So the copper ends up 
with a skull fracture and dies.” 

“Mike wrote me about that. You had a tough deal.” 

“So did he, Helen.” Rusty used her first name deliberately and let his 
voice go soft. It was part of the pitch. “Like I said, I just couldn’t figure him 
out. An honest John like him, up and knocking off his best friend in a payroll 
stickup. And all alone, too. Then getting rid of the body, so they’d never find 
it. They never did find Pete Taylor, did they?” 

“Please! I don’t want to talk about it any more.” 

“I know how you feel.” Rusty took her hand. It was plump and sweaty, and 
it rested in his like a big warm piece of meat. But she didn’t withdraw it, and 
he went on talking. “It was just circumstantial evidence that pinned it on 
him, wasn’t it?” 

“Somebody saw Mike pick Pete up that afternoon,” Helen said. “He’d lost 
his car keys somewhere, and I guess he thought it would be all right if Mike 
took him over to the factory with the payroll money. That was all the police 
needed. They got to him before he could get rid of the bloodstains. Of 
course, he didn’t have an alibi. I swore he was home with me all afternoon. 
They wouldn’t buy that. So he went up for ten years.” 

“And did two, and died,” Rusty said. “But he never told how he got rid of 
the body. He never told where he put the dough.” 

He could see her nodding in the dimness. “That’s right. I guess they beat 
him up something awful, but he wouldn’t tell them a thing.” 

Rusty was silent for a moment. Then he took a drag on his cigarette and 
said, “Did he ever tell you?” 

Helen Krauss made a noise in her throat. “What dojyow think? I got out of 
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Norton’s Center because I couldn’t stand the way people kept talking about 
it. I came all the way over here to Hainesville. For two years, I’ve been 
working in that lousy hash house. Does that sound like he told me anything?” 

Rusty dropped the cigarette stub on the sidewalk, and its little red eye 
winked up at him. He stared at the eye as he spoke. 

“What would you do if you found that money, Helen? Would you turn it 
over to the cops?” 

She made the noise in her throat again. “What for? To say, ‘Thank you,’ 
for putting Mike away and killing him? That’s what they did, they killed him. 
Pneumonia, they told me—I know about their pneumonia! They let him rot 
in that cell, didn’t they?” 

“The croaker said it was just flu. I put up such a stink over it, they finally 
took him down to the Infirmary.” 

“Well, I say they killed him. And I say he paid for that money with his 
life. I’m his widow—it’s mine.” 

“Ours,” said Rusty. 

Her fingers tightened, and her nails dug into his palms. “He told you 
where he hid it? Is that it?” 

“Just a little. Before they took him away. He was dying, and couldn’t talk 
much. But I heard enough to give me a pretty good hunch. I figured, if I came 
here when I got out and talked to you, we could put things together and find 
the dough. A hundred Gs, he said—even if we split it, that’s still a lot of 
money.” 

“Why are you cutting me in on it, if you know where it is?” There was an 
edge of sudden suspicion in her voice, and he sensed it, met it head-on. 

“Because, like I told you, he didn’t say enough. We’d have to figure out 
what it means, and then do some hunting. I’m a stranger around here, and 
people might get suspicious if they saw me snooping. But if you helped, 
maybe there wouldn’t be any need to snoop. Maybe we could go right to it.” 

“Business deal, is that it?” 

Rusty stared at the glowing cigarette butt again. Its red eye winked back 
at him. 

“Not all business, Helen. You know how it was with Mike and me. He 
talked about you all the time. After a while, I got the funniest feeling, like I 
already knew you—knew you as well as Mike. I wanted to know you better.” 

He kept his voice down, and he felt her nails against his palm. Suddenly 
his hand returned the pressure, and his voice broke. “Helen, I don’t know, 
maybe I’m screwy, but I was over two years in that hole. Two years without a 
woman, you got any idea what that means to a guy?” 

“It’s been over two years for me, too.” 

He put his arms around her, forced his lips to hers. It didn’t take much 
forcing. “You got a room?” he whispered. 

“Yes, Rusty—I’ve got a room.” 
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They rose, clinging together. Before moving away, he took a last look at 
the little winking red eye and crushed it out under his foot. 

Another winking red eye burned in the bedroom, and he held the ciga¬ 
rette to one side in his hand so as to keep the light away. He didn’t want her 
to see the disgust in his face. 

Maybe she was sleeping now. He hoped so, because it gave him time to 
think. 

So far, everything was working out. Everything had to work out, this 
time. Because before, there had always been foul-ups, somewhere along the 
line. 

Grabbing the satchel full of dough, when the cops raided the bookie joint, 
had seemed like a good idea at the time. He had thought he could lam out the 
back door before anyone noticed in the confusion. But he had fouled that one 
up himself, and landed in stir. 

Getting buddy-buddy with that little jerk Mike had been another good 
idea. It hadn’t been long before he knew everything about the payroll caper 
—everything except where Mike had stashed the loot. Mike never would 
talk about that. It wasn’t until he took sick that Rusty could handle him 
without anybody getting wise. He had made sure Mike was real sick before 
he put real pressure on. 

Even then, the lousy fink hadn’t come across—Rusty must have half- 
killed him, right there in the cell. Maybe he’d overdone it, because all he got 
out of him was the one sentence before the guards showed up. 

For a while there, he had wondered if the little quiz show was going to 
kick back on him. If Mike had pulled out of it, he’d have talked. But Mike 
hadn’t pulled out of it—he had died in the Infirmary before morning, and 
they had said it was the pneumonia that did it. 

So Rusty was safe—and Rusty could make plans. 

Up ’til now, his plans were going through OK. He had never applied for 
parole—believing it better to sweat out another six months, so he could go 
free without anybody hanging onto his tail. When they sprung him, he had 
taken the first bus to Hainesville. He knew where to go because Mike had 
told him about Helen working in this restaurant. 

He hadn’t been conning her as to his need for her in the deal. He needed 
her all right. He needed help, needed her to front for him, so he wouldn’t 
have to look around on his own and arouse curiosity when he asked questions 
of strangers. That part was straight enough. 

But, all along, he had believed what Mike told him about Helen—that she 
was a good-looking doll, the kind of dame you read about in the porno 
paperbacks. He had coked himself up on the idea of finding the dough and 
going away with her, of having a real ball. 

Well, that part was out. 
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He made a face in the darkness as he remembered the clammy fat of her, 
the wheezing and the panting and the clutching. No, he couldn’t take much 
more of that. But he had had to go through with it, it was part of the plan. He 
needed her on his side, and that was the best way to keep her in line. 

But now, he’d have to decide on the next move. If they found the dough, 
how could he be sure of her, once they made the split? He didn’t want to be 
tied to this kitchen mechanic, and there had to be a way. . . 

“Darling, are you awake?” 

Her voice! And calling him “darling.” He shuddered, then controlled 
himself. 

“Yeah.” He doused the cigarette in an ashtray. 

“Do you feel like talking now?” 

“Sure.” 

“I thought maybe we’d better make plans.” 

“That’s what I like, a practical chick.” He forced a smile into his voice. 
“You’re right, baby. The sooner we get to work the better.” He sat up and 
turned to her. “Let’s start at the beginning—with what Mike told me, before 
he died. He said they’d never find the money, they couldn’t—because Pete 
still had it.” 

For a moment Helen Krauss was silent. Then she said, “Is that all?” 

“All? What more do you want? It’s plain as the nose on your face, isn’t it? 
The dough is hidden with Pete Taylor’s body.” 

He could feel Helen’s breath on his shoulder. “Never mind the nose on my 
face,” she said. “I know where that is. But for two years, all the cops in the 
county haven’t been able to find Pete Taylor’s body.” She sighed. “I thought 
you really had something, but I guess I was wrong. I should of known.” 

Rusty grabbed her by the shoulders. “Don’t talk like that! We’ve got the 
answer we need. All we got to do now is figure where to look.” 

“Sure. Real easy!” Her tone dripped sarcasm. 

“Think back, now. Where did the cops look?” 

“Well, they searched our place, of course. We were living in a rented 
house, but that didn’t stop them. They tore up the whole joint, including the 
cellar. No dice there.” 

“Where else?” 

“The sheriff’s department had men out for a month, searching the woods 
around Norton’s Center. They covered all the old barns and deserted farm¬ 
houses too, places like that. They even dragged the lake. Pete Taylor was a 
bachelor—he had a little shack in town and one out at the lake, too. They 
ripped them both apart. Nothing doing.” 

Rusty was silent. “How much time did Mike have between picking up 
Pete and coming back home again?” 

“About three hours.” 
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“Hell, then he couldn’t have gone very far, could he? The body must be 
hid near town.” 

“That’s just how the police figured. I tell you, they did a job. They dug up 
the ditches, drained the quarry. It was no use.” 

“Well, there’s got to be an answer somewhere. Let’s try another angle. 
Pete Taylor and your husband were pals, right?” 

“Yes. Ever since we got married, Mike was thick with him. They got 
along great together.” 

“What did they do? I mean, did they drink, play cards or what?” 

“Mike wasn’t much on the sauce. Mostly, they just hunted and fished. 
Like I say, Pete Taylor had this shack out at the lake.” 

“Is that near Norton’s Center?” 

“About three miles out.” Helen sounded impatient. “I know what you’re 
thinking, but it’s no good. I tell you, they dug things up all around there. 
They even ripped out the floorboards and stuff like that.” 

“What about sheds, boathouses?” 

“Pete Taylor didn’t have anything else on his property. When Mike and 
him went fishing, they borrowed a boat from the neighbors down the line.” 
She sighed again. “Don’t think I haven’t tried to figure it out. For two years, 
I’ve figured, and there just isn’t any answer.” 

Rusty found another cigarette and lit it. “For a hundred grand, there’s got 
to be an answer,” he said. “What happened the day Pete Taylor was killed? 
Maybe there’s something you forgot about.” 

“I don’t know what happened, really. I was at home, and Mike had the day 
off, so he went downtown to bum around.” 

“Did he say anything before he left? Was he nervous? Did he act funny?” 

“No—I don’t think he had anything planned, if that’s what you mean. I 
think it was just one of those things—he found himself in the car with Pete 
Taylor and all this money, and he just decided to do it. 

“Well, they figured it was all planned in advance. They said he knew it 
was payroll day, and how Pete always went to the bank in his car and got the 
money in cash. Old Man Huggins at the factory was a queer duck, and he 
liked to pay that way. Anyway, they say Pete went into the bank, and Mike 
must have been waiting in the parking lot behind. 

“They think he sneaked over and stole Pete’s car keys, so, when he came 
out with the guard, Pete couldn’t get started. Mike waited until the guard 
left, then walked over and noticed Pete, as if it was an accident he happened 
to be there, and asked what the trouble was. 

“Something like that must have happened, because the guy in the park¬ 
ing lot said they talked, and then Pete got into Mike’s car and they drove off 
together. That’s all they know, until Mike came home alone almost three 
hours later.” 
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Rusty nodded. “He came home to you, in the car, alone. What did he 
say?” 

“Nothing much There wasn’t time, I guess. Because the squaa car 
pulled up about two minutes after he got in the house.” 

“So fast? Who tipped them off?” 

“Well, naturally the factory got worried when Pete never showed with 
the payroll. So Old Man Huggins called the bank, and the bank checked with 
the cashier and the guard, and somebody went out and asked around in the 
parking lot. The attendant told about how Pete had left in Mike’s car. So they 
came around here, looking for him.” 

“Did he put up any struggle?” 

“No. He never even said a word. They just took him away. He was in the 
bathroom, washing up.” 

“Much dirt on him?” Rusty asked. 

“Just his hands, is all. They never found anything they could check up on 
in their laboratories, or whatever. His shoes were muddy, I think. There was 
a big fuss because his gun was missing. That was the worst part, his taking 
the gun with him. They never found it, of course, but they knew he’d owned 
one, and it was gone. He said he’d lost it months beforehand but they didn’t 
believe him.” 

“Did yew?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Well, he had a cut on his hand. It was bleeding a little when he came in. I 
noticed it and asked him about it. He was halfway upstairs, and he said 
something about rats. Later, in court, he told them he’d caught his hand in 
the window glass, and that’s why there was blood in the car. One of the 
windows was cracked, too. But they analyzed the blood, and it wasn’t his 
type. It checked with Pete Taylor’s blood-type record.” 

Rusty took a deep drag. “But he didn’t tell you that, when he came home. 
He said a rat bit him.” 

“No—he just said something about rats, I couldn’t make out what. In 
court, the doctor testified he’d gone upstairs and cut his hand open with a 
razor. They found his razor on the washstand, and it was bloody.” 

“Wait a minute,” Rusty said, slowly. “He started to tell you something 
about rats. Then he went upstairs and opened up his hand with a razor. Now 
it’s beginning to make sense, don’t you see? A rat did bite him, maybe when 
he was getting rid of the body. But if anyone knew that, they’d look for the 
body someplace where there were rats. So he covered up by opening the 
wound with his razor.” 

“Maybe so,” Helen Krauss said. “But where does that leave us? Are we 
going to have to search every place with rats in it around Norton’s Center?” 

“I hope not,” Rusty answered. “I hate the damned things. They give me 
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the creeps. Used to see them in Service, big fat things hanging around the 
docks. . . He snapped his fingers. “Just a second. You say, when Pete and 
Mike went fishing, they borrowed a boat from the neighbors. Where did the 
neighbors keep their boat?” 

“They had a boathouse.” 

“Did the cops search there?” 

“I don’t know—I guess so.” 

“Maybe they didn’t search good enough. Were the neighbors on the 
property that day?” 

“No.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure enough. They were a city couple from Chicago, name of Thoma¬ 
son. Two weeks before the payroll robbery, they got themselves killed in an 
auto accident on the way home.” 

“So nobody was around at all, and Mike knew it.” 

“That’s right.” Helen’s voice was suddenly hoarse. “It was too late in the 
season anyway, just like now. The lake was deserted. Do you think. . . ?” 

“Who’s living in the neighbors’ place now?” Rusty asked. 

“No one, the last I heard. They didn’t have any kids, and the real estate 
man couldn’t sell it. Pete Taylor’s place is vacant, too. Same reason.” 

“It adds up—adds up to a hundred thousand dollars, if I’m right. When 
could we go?” 

“Tomorrow, if you like. It’s my day off. We can use my car. Oh, darling, 
I’m so excited!” 

She didn’t have to tell him. He could feel it, feel her as she came into his 
arms. Once more, he had to force himself, had to keep thinking about 
something else, so that he wouldn’t betray how he felt. 

He had to keep thinking about the money, and about what he’d do after 
they found it. He needed the right answer, fast. 

He was still thinking when she lay back, and then she suddenly surprised 
him by asking, “What are you thinking about, darling?” 

He opened his mouth and the truth popped out. “The money,” he said. 
“All that money. Fifty Gs apiece.” 

“Does it have to be apiece, darling?” 

He hesitated—and then the right answer came. “Of course not—not 
unless you want it that way.” And it wouldn’t be. It was still one hundred 
thousand, and it would be his after they found it. 

All he had to do was rub her out. 

If Rusty had any doubts about going through with it, they vanished the 
next day. He spent the morning and afternoon with her in her room, because 
he had to. There was no sense in letting them be seen together here in town 
or anywhere around the lake area. 
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So he forced himself to stall her, and there was only one way to do that. 
By the time twilight came, he would have killed her anyway, money or no 
money, just to be rid of her stinking fat body. 

How could Mike have ever figured she was good-looking? He’d never 
know, any more than he’d ever known what had gone on in the little jerk’s 
head when he suddenly decided to knock off his best friend and steal the 
dough. 

But that wasn’t important now—the important thing was to find that 
black metal box. 

Around four o’clock he slipped downstairs and walked around the block. 
In ten minutes, she picked him up at the corner in her car. 

It was a good hour’s drive to the lake. She took a detour around Norton’s 
Center, and they approached the lake shore by a gravel road. He wanted her 
to cut the lights, but she said there was no need, because nobody was there 
anyway. As they scanned the shore Rusty could see she was telling the 
truth—the lake was dark, deserted, in the early November night. 

They parked behind Pete Taylor’s shack. At sight of it, Rusty realized 
that the body couldn’t possibly be hidden there. The little rickety structure 
wouldn’t have concealed a dead fly for long. 

Helen got a flashlight from the car. 

“I suppose you want to go straight to the boathouse,” she said. “It’s down 
this way, to the left. Be careful—the path is slippery.” 

It was treacherous going in the darkness. Rusty followed her, wondering 
if now was the time. He could pick up a rock and bash her head in while she 
had her back to him. 

No, he decided, better wait. First see if the dough was there, see if he 
could find a good place to leave her body. There must be a good place— 
Mike had found one. 

The boathouse stood behind a little pier running out into the lake. Rusty 
tugged at the door. It was padlocked. 

“Stand back,” he said. He picked up a stone from the bank. The lock was 
flimsy, rusty with disuse. It broke easily and fell to the ground. 

He took the flashlight from her, opened the door and peered in. The 
beam swept the interior, piercing the darkness. But it wasn’t total darkness. 
Rusty saw the glow of a hundred little red cigarette butts winking up at him, 
like eyes. 

Then, he realized, they were eyes. 

“Rats,” he said. “Come on, don’t be afraid. Looks like our hunch was 
right.” 

Helen moved behind him, and she wasn’t afraid. But he had really been 
talking to himself. He didn’t like rats. He was glad when the rodents scat¬ 
tered and disappeared before the flashlight’s beam. The sound of footsteps 
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sent them scampering off into the corners, into their burrows beneath the 
boathouse floor. 

The floor! Rusty sent the beam downward. It was concrete, of course. 
And underneath. . . ? 

“Damn it!” he said. “They mud have been here.” 

They had—because the once-solid concrete floor was rubble. The pick- 
axes of the sheriff’s men had done a thorough job. 

“I told you,” Helen Krauss sighed. “They looked everywhere.” 

Rusty swept the room with light. There was no boat, nothing stored in 
corners. The beam bounced off bare walls. 

He raised it to the flat roof of the ceiling and caught only the reflection of 
mica from tarpaper insulation. 

“It’s no use,” Helen told him. “It couldn’t be this easy.” 

“There’s still the house,” Rusty said. “Come on.” 

He turned and walked out of the place, glad to get away from the rank, 
fetid animal odor. He turned the flashlight toward the roof. 

Then he stopped. “Notice anything?” he said. 

“What?” 

“The roof. It’s higher than the ceiling.” 

“So what?” 

“There could be space up there,” Rusty said. 

“Yes, but. . ” 

“Listen.” 

She was silent—both of them were silent. In the silence, they could 
hear the emerging sound. It sounded at first like the patter of rain on the 
roof, but it wasn’t raining, and it wasn’t coming from the roof. It was coming 
from directly underneath—the sound of tiny, scurrying feet between roof 
and ceiling. The rats were there. The rats and what else? 

“Come on,” he muttered. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Up to the house—to find a ladder.” 

He didn’t have to break in, and that was fine. There was a ladder in the 
shed, and he carried it back. Helen discovered a crowbar. She held the 
flashlight while he propped the ladder against the wall and climbed up. The 
crowbar pried off the tarpaper in strips. It came away easily, ripping out from 
the few nails. Apparently, the stuff had been applied in a hurry. A man with 
only a few hours to work in has to do a fast job. 

Underneath the tarpaper, Rusty found timbers. Now the crowbar really 
came in handy. The boards groaned in anguish, and there were other squeak¬ 
ing sounds as the rats fled down into the cracks along the side walls. Rusty 
was glad they fled, otherwise he’d never have had the guts to crawl up there 
through the opening in the boards and look around. Helen handed him the 
flashlight, and he used it. 
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He didn’t have to look very far. 

The black metal box was sitting there right in front of him. Beyond it lay 
the thing. 

Rusty knew it was Pete Taylor, because it had to be, but there was no way 
of identification. There wasn’t a shred of clothing left, nor a shred of flesh, 
either. The rats had picked him clean, picked him down to the bones. All that 
was left was a skeleton—a skeleton and a black metal box. 

Rusty clawed the box closer, opened it. He saw the bills, bulging in 
stacks. He smelled the money, smelled it even above the sickening fetor. It 
smelled good, it smelled of perfume and tenderloin steak and the leathery 
seatcover aroma of a shiny new car. 

“Find anything?” Helen called. Her voice was trembling. 

“Yes,” he answered, and his voice was trembling just a little, too. “I’ve 
got it. Hold the ladder, I’m coming down now.” 

He was coming down now, and that meant it was time—time to act. He 
handed her the crowbar and the flashlight, but kept his fingers on the side of 
the black metal box. He wanted to carry that himself. Then, when he put it 
down on the floor, and she bent over to look at it, he could pick up a piece of 
concrete rubble and let her have it. 

It was going to be easy. He had everything figured out in advance— 
everything except the part about handing her the crowbar. 

That’s what she used to hit him with when he got to the bottom of the 
ladder.. . . 

He must have been out for ten minutes, at least. Anyway, it was long 
enough for her to find the rope somewhere. Maybe she had kept it in the car. 
Wherever she got it, she knew how to use it. His wrists and ankles hurt 
almost as much as the back of his head, where the blood was starting to 
congeal. 

He opened his mouth and discovered that it did no good. She had gagged 
him tightly with a handkerchief. All he could do was lie there in the rubble on 
the boathouse floor and watch her pick up the black metal box. 

She opened it and laughed. 

The flashlight was lying on the floor. In its beam, he could see her face 
quite plainly. She had taken off her glasses, and he discovered the lenses 
lying shattered on the floor. 

Helen Krauss saw what he was staring at and laughed again. 

“I don’t need those things any more,” she told him. “I never did. It was all 
part of the act, like letting my hair go black and putting on all this weight. 
For two years now, I’ve put on this dumb slob routine, just so nobody’d notice 
me. When I leave town, nobody’s going to pay any attention either. Some- 
times it's smart to play dumb, you know? 

Rusty made noises underneath the gag. She thought that was funny, too. 

“I suppose you're finally beginning to figure it out,” she said. “Mike 
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never meant to pull off any payroll job. Pete Taylor and I had been cheating on 
him for six months, and he had just begun to suspect. I don’t know who told 
him, or what they said. 

“He never said anything to me about it beforehand—just went downtown 
with his gun to find Pete and kill him. Maybe he meant to kill me too. He 
never even thought about the money at the time. All he knew was that it 
would be easy to pick Pete up on payroll day. 

“I guess he knocked Pete out and drove him down here, and Pete came to 
before he died and kept saying he was innocent. At least, Mike told me that 
much when he came back. 

“I never got a chance to ask where he’d taken Pete or what he’d done with 
the money. The first thing I did, when Mike came home and said what he’d 
done, was to cover up for myself. I swore it was all a pack of lies, that Pete 
and I hadn’t done anything wrong. I told him we’d take the money and go 
away together. I was still selling him on that when the cops came. 

“I guess he believed me—because he never cracked during the trial. But 
I didn’t get a chance again to ask where he hid the dough. He couldn’t write 
me from prison, because they censor all the mail. So my only out was to 
wait—wait until he came back, or someone else came. And that’s how it 
worked out.” 

Rusty tried to say something, but the gag was too tight. 

“Why did I conk you one? For the same reason you were going to conk 
me. Don’t try to deny it—that’s what you intended to do, wasn’t it? I know 
the way creeps like you think.” Her voice was soft. 

She smiled down at him. “I know how you get to thinking when you’re a 
prisoner—because I’ve been a prisoner myself, for two years—a prisoner 
in this big body of mine. I’ve sweated it out for that money, and now I’m 
leaving. I’m leaving here, leaving the dumb waitress prison I made for my¬ 
self. I’m going to shed forty pounds and bleach my hair again and go back to 
being the old Helen Krauss—with all that bread to live it up with.” 

Rusty tried just once more. All that came out was a gurgle. “Don’t 
worry,” she said, “they won’t find me. And they won’t find you for a long, 
long time. I’m putting that lock back on the door when I go. Besides, there’s 
nothing to tie the two of us together. It’s clean as a whistle.” 

She turned, and then Rusty stopped gurgling. He hunched forward and 
kicked out with his bound feet. They caught her right across the back of the 
knees, and she went down. Rusty rolled across the rubble and raised his feet 
from the ground, like a flail. They came down on her stomach, and she let 
out a gasp. 

She fell against the boathouse door, and it slammed shut, her own body 
tight against it. Rusty began to kick at her face. In a moment the flashlight 
rolled off into the rubble and went out, so he kicked in the direction of the 
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gasps. After a while, the moaning stopped, and it was silent in the boat¬ 
house. 

He listened for her breathing and heard no sound. He rolled over to her 
and pressed his face against something warm and wet. He shivered and drew 
back, then pressed again. The unbattered area of her flesh was cold. 

He rolled over to the side and tried to free his hands. He worked the rope 
ends against the jagged edges of rubble, hoping to feel the strands fray and 
part. His wrists bled, but the rope held. Her body was wedged against the 
door, holding it shut—holding him here in the rank darkness. 

Rusty knew he had to move her, had to get the door open fast. He had to 
get out of here. He began to butt his head against her, trying to move 
her—but she was too solid, too heavy, to budge. He banged into the money 
box and tried to gurgle at her from under the gag, tried to tell her that she 
must get up and let them out, that they were both in prison together now, 
and the money didn’t matter. It was all a mistake, he hadn’t meant to hurt her 
or anyone, he just wanted to get out. 

But he didn’t get out. 

After a little while, the rats came back. 


The Real Bad Friend 


It was really all Roderick’s idea in the first place. 

George Foster Pendleton would never have thought of it. He couldn’t 
have; he was much too dull and respectable. George Foster Pendleton, vac¬ 
uum cleaner salesman, aged forty-three, just wasn’t the type. He had been 
married to the same wife for fourteen years, lived in the same white house 
for an equal length of time, wore glasses when he wrote up orders, and was 
completely complacent about his receding hairline and advancing waistline. 

Consequently, when his wife’s uncle died and left her an estate of some 
ninety-five thousand dollars after taxes, George didn’t make any real plans. 

Oh, he was delighted, of course—any ten-thousand-a-year salesman 
would be—but that’s as far as it went. He and Ella decided to put in another 
bathroom on the first floor and buy a new Buick, keeping the old car for her 
to drive. The rest of the money could go into something safe, like savings 
and loan, and the interest would take care of a few little luxuries now and 
then. After all, they had no children or close relatives to look after. George 
was out in the territory a few days every month, and often called on local 
sales prospects at night, so they’d never developed much of a social life. 
There was no reason to expand their style of living, and the money wasn’t 
enough to make him think of retiring. 

So they figured things out, and after the first flurry of excitement and 
congratulations from the gang down at George’s office, people gradually 
forgot about the inheritance. After all, they weren’t really living any differ¬ 
ently than before. George Foster Pendleton was a quiet man, not given to 
talking about his private affairs. In fact, he didn’t have any private affairs to 
talk about. 

Then Roderick came up with his idea. 
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“Why not drive Ella crazy?” 

George couldn’t believe his ears. “You’re the one who’s crazy,” George 
told him. “Why, I never heard of anything so ridiculous in all my life!” 

Roderick just smiled at him and shook his head in that slow, funny way of 
his, as if he felt sorry for George. Of course, he did feel sorry for George, 
and maybe that’s why George thought of him as his best friend. Nobody 
seemed to have any use for Roderick, and Roderick didn’t give a damn about 
anyone else, apparently. But he liked George, and it was obvious he had 
been doing a lot of thinking about the future. 

“You’re a fine one to talk about being ridiculous,” Roderick said. That 
quiet, almost inaudible way he had of speaking always carried a lot of convic¬ 
tion. George was handicapped as a salesman by his high, shrill voice, but 
Roderick seldom spoke above a whisper. He had the actor’s trick of deliber¬ 
ately underplaying his lines. And what he said usually made sense. 

Now George sat in his dingy little room at the Hotel LeMoyne and lis¬ 
tened to his friend. Roderick had come to the office today just before George 
left on his monthly road trip, and decided to go along. As he’d fallen into the 
habit of doing this every once in a while, George thought nothing of it. But 
this time, apparently, he had a purpose in mind. 

“If anyone is being ridiculous,” Roderick said, “it’s you. You’ve been 
selling those lousy cleaners since nineteen fifty-six. Do you like your job? 
Are you ever going to get any higher in the company? Do you want to keep 
on in this crummy rut for another twenty years?” 

George opened his mouth to answer, but it was Roderick who spoke. 
“Don’t tell me,” he said. “I know the answers. And while we’re on the 
subject, here’s something else to think about. Do you really love Ella?” 

George had been staring at the cracked mirror over the bureau. Now he 
turned on the bed and gazed at the wall. He didn’t want to look at himself, or 
Roderick, either. 

“Why, she’s been a good wife to me. More than a wife—like a mother, 
almost.” 

Sure. You ve told me all about that. That’s the real reason you married 
her, wasn’t it? Because she reminded you of your mother, and your mother 
had just died, and you were afraid of girls in the first place but you had to 
have someone to take care of you.” 

Damn that Roderick! George realized he never should have told him so 
much in the first place. He probably wouldn’t, except that Roderick had been 
his best—maybe his only—friend. He’d come along back in ’54, in the 
service, when George had been ready to go to pieces completely. 

( Even today, after all those years, George hated to remember the way 
hed met Roderick. He didn’t like to think about the service, or going hay¬ 
wire there on the island and trying to strangle the sergeant, and ending up in 
the stockade. Even so, it might have been much worse, particularly after 
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they stuck him in solitary, if he hadn’t met Roderick. Funny part of it was, 
Roderick had become his intimate friend and heard everything about him 
long before George ever set eyes on him. Roderick had been down in soli¬ 
tary, too, and for the first month he was just a voice that George could talk 
to in the dark. It wasn’t what you’d call the best way in the world to develop a 
close friendship, but at the time it kept George from cracking up. He had 
someone to confide in at last, and pretty soon he was spilling his guts, his 
heart, his soul; telling things he hadn’t even known about himself until the 
words came. 

Oh, Roderick knew, all right. He knew the things George had carefully 
concealed from everyone—the kids back in school, the guys in the army, 
the gang at the office, the card-playing friends and neighbors, even Ella. 
Most especially, Ella. There were lots of things George wouldn’t dream of 
telling Ella, any more than he would have told his mother, years ago. 

Roderick was right about that. Ella did remind George of his mother. 
And when his mother died he’d married Ella because she was big and took 
care of him, and the way it worked out it was she who made most of the 
decisions. As a child he’d been taught to be a good little boy. Now he was a 
good little salesman, a good little potbellied householder, a fetcher-home of 
Kleenex, a mower of lawns, a wiper of dishes, a wrapper of garbage. Twelve 
years of it since the war. And if it hadn’t been for Roderick, he never could 
have stood it. 

Could he stand another twelve years of it? Or twenty, or thirty, or even 
more? 

“You don’t have to put up with it, you know,” Roderick murmured, read¬ 
ing his thoughts. “You don’t have to be mommy’s boy any longer. This is your 
big chance, George. If you got rid of the house, you’d have over two hun¬ 
dred-fifty Gs in cash. Suppose you settled down on one of those little islands 
in the Caribbean. There’s dozens of them, according to that travel guide I 
saw on your desk in the office today.” 

“But Ella wouldn’t like that,” George protested. “She hates hot climates. 
That’s why we’ve never traveled south on vacations. Besides, what on earth 
could she do down there?” 

“She wouldn’t be going,” Roderick answered, patiently. “She’d stay here. 
That’s the whole point of it, George. You could live like a king there for a few 
hundred a month. Have a big house, all the servants you want. Plenty to 
drink. And the girls, George! You’ve heard about the girls. Every color 
under the sun. Why, you can even buy them down there, the way those old 
Southern planters used to buy slaves. Quadroons and octoroons and 
mulattoes—probably can’t even speak a word of English. But you wouldn’t 
have to worry about that. All you’d want is obedience, and you could have a 
whip to take care of that. They’d have to do anything you wanted, because 
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you’d be their master. You could even kill them if you liked. The way you’d 
like to kill Ella.” 

“But I don’t want to kill Ella,” George said, very quickly, and his voice 
was quite loud and shrill. 

Roderick’s answering laugh was soft. “Don’t kid me,” he said. “I know 
you. You’d like to kill her, the same way you’d have liked to kill that sergeant 
back on the island, but you can’t because you’re chicken. And besides, it isn’t 
practical. Murder is no solution to this problem, George, but my way is. 
Drive Ella crazy.” 

“Preposterous.” 

“What’s preposterous about it? You want to get rid of her, don’t you? Get 
rid of your job, get rid of taking orders from a wife and a boss and every 
stinking customer with enough cash for a cleaner who thinks he can make 
you jump. And here’s your chance. The chance of a lifetime, George, sitting 
right in your lap.” 

“But I can’t drive Ella insane.” 

“Why not? Take a look around you, man. It’s being done every day. Ask 
the lawyers about the sons and daughters and in-laws of people who have 
money, and how they get the old folks put away in the asylum. Getting power 
of attorney from grandpa and grandma—things like that. Don’t you think a 
lot of them help the deal along a little? You can drive anyone crazy, George, if 
you plan.” 

“Ella isn’t the type,” George insisted. “Besides, anything I did—don’t 
you think she’d know about it and see through it? Even if I tried, it wouldn’t 
work.” 

“Who said anything about you trying?” Roderick drawled. He seemed 
very sure of himself, now. “That’s my department, George. Let me do it.” 

“You? But—” 

“I wouldn’t fool you. It’s not merely a beautiful gesture of friendship. I 
want those West Indies, too. We can go there together. You’d like that, 
wouldn’t you, George? The two of us down there, I mean, where we wouldn’t 
have to be afraid of what we did, what people would say or think? I could 
help you, George. I could help you get hold of some of those girls. Do you 
remember that book you read once, about the Roman Emperor, Tiberius— 
the one who had the villa on the island, and the orgies? You told me about 
some of those orgies, George. We could do it, you and I.” 

George felt the sweat oozing down the insides of his wrists. He sat up. “I 
don’t even want to think of such things,” he said. “Besides, what if you got 
caught?” 

“I won’t get caught,” Roderick assured him, calmly. “Don’t forget, Ella 
doesn’t even know me. I’ve steered clear of your friends all these years. I’m 
a free agent, George, and that’s our ace in the hole. You’ve always treated 
me like a poor relation, never introducing me or even mentioning my name. 
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Oh, I’m not complaining. I understand. But now that little situation is going 
to come in handy. Let me think things out, work up a plan.” 

George bit his upper lip. “Ella’s too sensible,” he said. “You’d never get 
her upset.” 

Roderick laughed without making a sound. “Nobody is really ‘sensible,’ 
George. It’s just a false front, that’s all. Like the one you’ve built up.” He was 
suddenly quite serious again. “Think about it. How many people would 
believe you were capable of even talking to me the way you have just now, let 
alone of carrying out any such ideas? Would your boss believe it? Or Ella, 
even? Of course not! To the world, you’re just another middle-aged sales¬ 
man, a Willy Loman type, only worse. A spineless, gutless, chicken- 
hearted, yellow-bellied coward. A weak-kneed sissy, a little pantywaist, a 
mommy’s boy, a—” 

“Shut up!" George almost screamed the words, and then he was on his 
feet with his sweat-soaked hands balled into fists, ready to smash at the 
voice and the face, ready to kill.. . . 

And then he was back on the bed, breathing hoarsely, and Roderick was 
laughing at him without making a sound. 

“You see? I knew the words to use, all right. In one minute I turned you 
into a potential murderer, didn’t I? You, the respectable suburban type who’s 
never gotten out of line since they shoved you into the stockade. 

“Well, there are words for everyone, George. Words and phrases and 
ideas that can churn rage, trigger emotion, fill a person with incoherent, 
hysterical fear. Ella is no different. She’s a woman; there’s a lot of things she 
must be afraid of. We’ll find those things, George. We’ll press the right 
buttons until the bells ring. The bells in the belfry, George. The bats in the 
belfry—” 

George made a noise in his throat. “Get out of here,” he said. 

“All right. But you think over what I’ve said. This is your big opportunity 
—our big opportunity. I’m not going to stand by and see you toss it away.” 

Then he was gone. 

Alone in his room, George turned out the light and got ready for bed. He 
wondered if there was a threat hidden in Roderick’s last words, and that 
startled him. All his life George had been afraid of other people because 
they were violent, aggressive, cruel. At times he could sense the same 
tendencies in himself, but he always suppressed them. His mother had made 
him behave like a little gentleman. And except for that one terrible interlude 
in the service, he had always been a little gentleman. He’d kept out of 
trouble, kept away from people that could harm him. 

And Roderick had helped. He’d gotten out of the army at the same time 
George did, settled down in the same city. Of course, he didn’t really settle 
down, inasmuch as he had no wife or family and never kept a regular job. 
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Still, he seemed to get by all right. In spite of his hand-to-mouth existence, 
he dressed as well as George did. And he was taller and leaner and darker 
and looked a good ten years younger. It often occurred to George that 
Roderick lived off women—he seemed to be that type, always hinting of 
sexual conquests. But he never volunteered any information about himself. 
“What you don’t know won’t hurt you,” he’d say. 

And George was satisfied with the arrangement, because as a result he 
could talk about himself. Roderick was the sounding board, the confessional 
booth, the one person who could really understand. 

Hed drop in at the office from time to time when George was free, and 
sometimes he’d ride along with him for a day when George went out of town, 
or in the evenings when he called on prospects. After a few perfunctory 
overtures, George stopped trying to get Roderick to meet his wife. And he’d 
never mentioned Roderick to her—mainly because of the circumstances of 
their having been in the stockade together, and George had never dared tell 
Ella about that. So Ella didn’t know about Roderick, and somehow this made 
everything quite exciting. Once, when Ella had gone down to Memphis for 
her mother’s funeral, Roderick consented to move in with George at the 
house for two days. They got violently and disastrously drunk together, but 
on the third morning Roderick left. 

It was all very clandestine, almost like having a mistress. Only without 
the messy part. The messy part was no good, though it might be different if 
you were on one of those islands and nobody could see you or stop you and 
you owned those girls body and soul; then you could have a whip, a long 
black whip with little pointed silver spikes at the end, and the spikes would 
tear the soft flesh and you would make the girls dance and little red ribbons 
would twine around the naked bodies and then— 

But that was Roderick’s doing, putting such thoughts into his head! And 
suddenly George knew he was afraid of Roderick. Roderick, always so soft- 
voiced and calm and understanding; always ready to listen and offer advice 
and ask nothing in return. George had never realized until now that Roderick 
was as cruel as all the rest. 

Now he had to face the fact. And he wondered how he could have 
escaped the truth all these years. Roderick had been in the stockade for a 
crime of violence, too. But the difference was that Roderick wasn’t repen¬ 
tant. Repentance wasn’t in him—only defiance and hatred, and the terrible 
strength that comes of being untouched and untouchable. It seemed as 
though nothing could move him or hurt him. He bowed to no conventions. 
He went where he pleased, did what he pleased. And apparently there was a 
streak of perversity in him; obviously he hated Ella and wanted George to 
get rid of her. If George had listened to him tonight.. . . 

The little vacuum cleaner salesman fell asleep in his sagging bed, his 
mind firmly made up. He was finished with Roderick. He wouldn’t see him 
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any more, wouldn’t listen to any of his wild schemes. He wanted no part of 
such plans. From now on he’d go his way alone. He and Ella would be safe 
and happy together.. . . 

During the next few days George often thought of what he’d say to 
Roderick when he turned up, but Roderick left him alone. Maybe he’d fig¬ 
ured out the situation for himself and realized he’d gone too far. 

Anyway, George completed his trip, returned home, kissed Ella, helped 
supervise the installation of the second bathroom, and finished up his pa¬ 
perwork at the office. 

Being on the road had left him feeling pretty tired, but there came a time 
when he just had to catch up with his prospect list here in town, so he finally 
spent an evening making calls. 

Since he was just plain fagged out, he violated one of his rules and 
stopped for a quick drink before he began his rounds. After the first call he 
had another, as a reward for making a sale, and from then on things went 
easier. George knew he had no head for alcohol, but just this once a few 
drinks helped. He got through his customer list in a sort of pleasant fog, and 
when he was done he had several more fast shots in a tavern near the house. 
By the time he put the car in the garage, he was feeling no pain. 

He wondered vaguely if Ella would be waiting up to bawl him out. She 
didn’t like him to drink. Well, perhaps she’d be asleep by now. He hoped so, 
as he went up the walk and started to unlock the door. 

Before he could turn the key the door opened and Ella was in his arms. 
“Thank goodness you’re here!” she cried. She was crying, George realized, 
and then he noticed that all the lights in the house were on. 

“Hey, what’s the matter? What’s all this about?” 

She began to gurgle. “The face, in the window—” 

Alcohol plays funny tricks, and for a moment George wanted to laugh. 
Something about the melodramatic phrase, and the way Ella’s jowls quivered 
when she uttered it, was almost painfully amusing. But Ella wasn’t joking. 
She was frightened. She quivered against him like a big blob of Jello. 

“I had this awful headache—you know the kind I get—and I was just 
sitting in the front room watching TV with the lights off. I guess I must have 
been dozing a little, when all of a sudden I got this feeling, like somebody 
was watching me. So I looked up, and there in the window was this awful 
face. It was like one of those terrible rubber masks the kids wear for 
Halloween—all green and grinning. And I could see hands clawing at the 
window, trying to open it and get in!” 

“Take it easy, now,” George soothed, holding her. “Then what hap¬ 
pened?” 

Gradually he got it out of her. She had screamed and turned on the big 
overhead light, and the face had disappeared. So she’d turned on all the 
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lights and gone around locking the doors and windows. After that she’d just 
waited. 

“Maybe we ought to call the police,” she said. “I thought I’d tell you about 
it first.” 

George nodded. Sensible idea. Probably was just what you thought_ 

some kid playing a trick.” He was quite sobered now, and thoughtful. “Which 
window did you see this through, the big one? Here, let me get a flashlight 
from the garage. I’m going to look for footprints.” 

He got the flashlight, and when Ella refused to accompany him, walked 
across the lawn himself. The flowerbed beneath the window was damp from 
a recent rain, but there were no footprints. 

When George told Ella about it, she seemed puzzled. 

“I can’t understand it,” she said. 

“Neither can I,” George answered. “If it was a kid, he’d probably have run 
off when you spotted him, instead of waiting to smooth out his tracks. On 
the other hand, if it was a prowler, he’d cover up his traces. But a prowler 
wouldn’t have let you see him in the first place.” He paused. “You’re sure 
about what you saw?” 

Ella frowned. “Well... it was only for a second, you know, and the room 
was so dark. But there was this big green face, like a mask, and it had those 
long teeth.. . ” 

Her voice trailed away. 

“Nobody tried any doors or windows? You didn’t hear any sounds?” 

“No. There was just this face.” She blinked. “I told you about my head¬ 
ache, and how I was dozing off, watching that late movie. It was all sort of 
like a nightmare.” 

“I see.” George nodded. “Did you ever stop to think that maybe it was a 
nightmare?” 

Ella didn’t answer. 

How s the head? Still aching? Better take a couple of aspirins and go up 
to bed. You just had a bad dream, dear. Come on, let’s go to bed and forget 
about it, shall we?” 

So they went to bed. 

Maybe Ella forgot about it and maybe she didn’t, but George wasn’t 
forgetting. He knew. Roderick must be starting to carry out his plan. And 
this would only be the beginning. . . . 

It was only the beginning, and after that things moved fast. The next 
afternoon, George was sitting in the office all alone when Ella called him 
from the house. She sounded very excited. 

“George, did you tell the plumbers to come back?” 

“Why no, dear, of course not.” 

Well, Mr. Johnston is here, and he said they got a call to come over and 
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rip everything out again. I don’t understand it, and I’ve been trying to ex¬ 
plain that it’s some kind of mistake and—” 

Ella sounded very upset now, and George tried to calm her down “Bet¬ 
ter put him on, dear. I’ll talk to him.” 

So Ella put Mr. Johnston on and George told him not to bother, there was 
a mix-up somewhere. And when Mr. Johnston got mad and said there was no 
mix-up, he’d taken the call himself, George just cut him off and got Ella back 
on the wire. 

“It’s all taken care of now,” he assured her “Don’t worry about a thing. I’ll 
be home early.” 

“Maybe you’d better get something to eat downtown,” Ella said. “I’ve got 
such an awful headache, and I want to lie down for a while ” 

“You go ahead,” George said. “I’ll manage.” 

So George managed, but if Ella lay down, she didn’t get very much rest. 

George found that out when he got home. She was quivering, her voice 
and body trembling. 

“Somebody’s trying to play a trick on us,” she told him. “The doorbell’s 
been ringing all afternoon. First it was Gimbel’s delivery truck. With refrig¬ 
erators.” 

“I didn’t order a refrigerator,” George said. 

“I know you didn’t, and neither did I.” Ella was trying to hold back the 
tears. “But somebody did. And not just one. They had four of them.” 

"Four?” 

“That’s not the worst of it. Some man from Kelly’s called and asked when 
I was going to move. They’d gotten an order for a van.” 

“Let me get this straight.” George paced the floor. “How did they get the 
order?” 

“Over the phone,” Ella said. “Just the way Mr. Johnston did. That’s why I 
thought at first you might have called.” She was sniffling now, and George 
made her sit down. 

“So you said,” George told her. “But I asked Mr. Johnston about that. He 
happened to take that particular call himself. And he was quite positive the 
caller was a woman.” 

“A woman?” 

“Yes.” George sat down next to Ella and took her hand. “He claimed he 
recognized your voice.” 

“But George, that’s impossible! Why, I never even used the phone once 
today. I was lying down with my headache and—” 

George shook his head. “I believe you, dear. But who else could it be? 
What other woman would know that Johnston was the plumber who put in 
our bathroom? Did you mention his name to anyone?” 

“No, of course not. At least, I don’t remember.” Ella was pale. “Oh, I’m 
so upset I can’t think straight.” She put her hands up to her forehead. “My 
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head feels like it’s splitting wide open. I can stand it. . .” She stared at 
George. 

“Where are you going?” 

“I’m calling Dr. Vinson.” 

“But I’m not sick. I don’t need a doctor.” 

“He’ll give you a sedative, something for that head of yours. Now just 
calm down and relax.” 

So Dr. Vinson came over, and he did give Ella a sedative. Ella didn’t 
mention anything about the calls, so he only went through a routine exami¬ 
nation. 

But afterwards, when she was asleep upstairs, George took Dr. Vinson 
aside and told him the story—including the part about the face in the 
window. 

“What do you think, Doc?” he asked. “I’ve heard about such things hap¬ 
pening when women start going through change of life. Maybe—” 

Dr. Vinson nodded. “Better have her call my office for an appointment 
later in the week,” he said. “We’ll see that she gets a complete checkup. 
Meanwhile, don’t let yourself get upset. It could be somebody’s idea of a 
practical joke, you know.” 

George nodded, but he wasn’t reassured. 

The part that really bothered him was the business about Ella’s voice 
being recognized over the phone. 

Next morning he left early, and Ella was still asleep. Down at the office 
he called Gimbel’s and then Kelly’s. After much confusion he was able to 
locate the clerks who had taken the orders. Both insisted they had talked to 
a woman. 

So George called Dr. Vinson and told him so. 

No sooner had he hung up than Ella was on the phone. She could scarcely 
speak. 

A man had come from the Humane Society with a Great Dane. A West 
Side furrier, somebody Ella had never heard of, drove up with samples of 
mink coats—mink coats in July! A travel agency had kept calling, insisting 
that she had asked for information about a flight around the world. Her head 
was killing her; she didn’t know what to do; she wanted George to phone the 
police and— 

She broke off in the middle of her hysterical account, and George quickly 
asked what was happening. A moment later he realized he could have spared 
himself the question. The sound of what was happening was clearly audible 
over the wire: he recognized the hideous wailing. 

“Fire engines!” Ella gasped. “Somebody called the Fire Department!” 

“I’ll be right home,” George said, hanging up quickly. 

And he went right home. The trucks were gone by the time he arrived, 
but a lieutenant was still there, and a detective from the Police Department. 
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Ella was trying to explain the situation to them, and it was a lucky thing 
George was on hand to straighten things out He had Ella go upstairs, and 
then he told the men the story 

“Please,” he said. “Don’t press any charges. If there’s any expense, any¬ 
thing like a fine, I’ll be glad to pay it. My wife is under doctor’s care—she’s 
going to have a complete examination later in the week. This is all very 
embarrassing, but I’m sure we can straighten things out . .” 

The men were quite sympathetic. They promised to let him know what 
the costs would be, and the detective gave George his card and told him to 
keep in touch with him in case there was anything he could do. 

Then George got on the phone and squared things with the Humane 
Society, the furrier and the travel agency. After that he went up to Ella’s 
bedroom, where he found her lying on the bed with all the shades pulled 
down. He offered to fix her something to eat but she said she wasn’t hungry. 

“Something’s happening,” she told him. “Somebody’s trying to harm us. 
I’m frightened.” 

“Nonsense.” George forced a smile. “Besides, we’ve got protection now.” 
And then, to cheer her up, he told her that the detective had promised to put 
a watch on the house and tap the telephone. 

“If there’s anybody pulling any funny business, we’ll catch him,” George 
reassured her. “All you have to do is rest. By the way, Dr. Vinson said it 
would be a good idea if you stopped in for a checkup toward the end of the 
week. Why not call him for an appointment?” 

Ella sat up. “You told him?” 

“I had to, dear. After all, he’s your doctor. He’s in a position to help if— ” 

“If what?” 

“Nothing.” 

“George. Look at me.” He didn’t, but she went on. “Do you think I made 
those calls? Do you?” 

“I never said so. It’s just that Johnston claims he recognized your voice. 
Why would he want to lie about a thing like that?” 

“I don’t know. But he’s lying. He must be! I never called him, George. I 
swear it! And I didn’t call anyone this morning. Why, I was in bed until 
almost noon. That sedative made me so dopey I couldn’t think straight.” 

George was silent. 

“Well, aren’t you going to say something?” 

“I believe you, dear. Now, try and get some rest.” 

“But I can’t rest now. I’m not tired. I want to talk to you.” 

“Sorry, I’ve got to get back to the office and clean up my desk. Don’t 
forget, I’m leaving town again tomorrow.” 

“But you can’t go now. You can’t leave me alone like this!” 

“Only for three days. You know, Pittsville and Bakerton. I’ll be back by 
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Saturday.” George tried to sound cheerful. “Anyway the police will keep an 
eye on the house, so you needn’t worry about prowlers.” 

“George, I—” 

“We’ll talk about it again tonight. Right now, I’ve got a job to attend to, 
remember?” 

So George left her weeping softly on the bed and went back to his office. 
But he didn’t pay much attention to his job. 

Roderick was waiting for him when he came in. 

The other salesmen were out that afternoon, and there was no one else 
near the hot, stuffy little back-room cubicle George used for an office. He 
and Roderick were all alone, and Roderick spoke very softly. George was 
glad of that, at least, because he wouldn’t have wanted anyone to hear the 
things Roderick told him. Nor, for that matter, would he have cared to have 
been overheard himself. 

The moment he saw Roderick he almost shouted, “So it was you, after 
all!” 

Roderick shrugged. “Who else?” 

“But I told you I didn’t want any part of it, and I meant it!” 

“Nonsense, George. You don’t know what you mean, or what you really 
want.” Roderick smiled and leaned forward. “You talked to this Dr. Vinson 
and to the detective. Did you mention my name?” 

“No, I didn’t, but—” 

“You see? That proves it. You must have realized who was responsible, 
but you kept silent. You wanted the scheme to work. And it is working, isn’t 
it? I have everything all planned.” 

In spite of himself George had to ask the question. “How did you manage 
to imitate her voice?” 

“Simple. I’ve called her on the phone several times—wrong number, 
you know, or pretending to be a telephone solicitor. I heard enough to be 
able to fake. She’s got one of those whiney voices, George. Like this. I think 
I’ll lie down for a while. My head is killing me.” 

It was uncanny to hear Ella’s voice issuing from those sardonically curled 
lips. George’s heart began to pound. 

“You—you said you had plans,” he murmured. 

Roderick nodded. “That’s right. You’re going out of town for a few days, I 
believe?” 

“Yes. Tomorrow.” 

“Good. Everything will be arranged.” 

“What do you intend to do?” 

‘Maybe you’d better not ask that question, George. Maybe you ought to 
keep out of this completely. Just leave everything to me.” Roderick cocked 
his head to one side. “Remember, what you don’t know won’t hurt you.” 
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George sat down, then stood up again hastily. “Roderick, I want you to 
stop this! Lay off, do you hear me?” 

Roderick smiled. 

“Do you hear me?” George repeated. He was trembling now. 

“I heard you,” Roderick said. “But you’re upset now, George. You aren’t 
thinking straight. Stop worrying about Ella. She won’t really come to any 
harm. They’ll take quite good care of her where she’s going. And you and I 
will take good care of ourselves, where we’re going. That’s what you want to 
concentrate on, George. The Caribbean. The Caribbean, with all that cash 
in our pockets. A little boat, maybe, and those long, moonlit tropical nights. 
Think about the girls, George—those nice, slim young girls. They aren’t fat 
and blubbery, always whining and complaining about headaches and telling 
you not to touch them. They like to be touched, George. They like to be 
touched, and held, and caressed, and—” 

“Stop it! It’s no use. I’ve changed my mind.” 

“Too late, George. You can’t stop it now.” Roderick was very casual, but 
very firm. “Besides, you don’t really want to stop. It’s only that you’re afraid. 
Well, don’t be. I promise you won’t be involved in this at all. Just give me 
three days. Three days, while you’re gone—that’s all I need.” 

“I won’t go!” George shouted. “I won’t leave her! I’ll go to the police!” 

“And just what will you tell them?” Roderick paused to let the question 
sink in. “Oh, that would be a fine idea, wouldn’t it, going to the police? Not 
on your life, George. You’re going out of town like a good little boy. Because 
this is a job for a bad little boy—like me.” 

He was laughing at George now, and George knew it. Any further protest 
on his part would be useless. Still, he might have tried to do something 
about it if the boss hadn’t come in through the side entrance at that very 
moment. Roderick stood up, crossed the room, slipped out the door and was 
gone. And George, staring after him, realized that his last chance had gone 
with him. 

Things seemed a little bit better that evening. Ella had had no further 
disturbances during the rest of the day, and as a result she was considerably 
calmer. By the time they had finished a makeshift supper and got ready for 
bed, both of them felt a trifle more reconciled to the coming separation. 

Ella said she had phoned Dr. Vinson and made an appointment for Friday 
afternoon, two days hence. George, for his part, promised to call her faith¬ 
fully every evening he was away. 

“And if you need me, I’ll drive right back,” he told her. “I won’t be much 
more than a hundred miles away any time during the trip. Come on now, I’ll 
finish packing and we can get some sleep.” 

So they left it at that. And the next morning George was up and on the 
road long before Ella awakened. 
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He had a fairly easy day of it in Pittsville and finished his calls long before 
he had anticipated. Perhaps that’s why he started to worry; he had nothing 
else to occupy his mind. 

What was it Roderick had said? What you don’t know won’t hurt you ? 

Well, that wasn’t true. Not knowing was the worst part of it. Not know¬ 
ing and suspecting. Roderick had told him he had everything planned. 
George believed that all right. And Roderick had told him he wouldn’t actu¬ 
ally harm Ella. This part George wasn’t certain about; he didn’t know 
whether he could believe it or not. Roderick couldn’t be trusted. He’d proved 
it by the way he’d gone ahead with the scheme despite George’s protests. 
There was no telling what he might be capable of doing. After all, what did 
George know about the man? He might already be guilty of far greater 
crimes than the one he proposed. 

George thought of Roderick with a knife, a gun, or even his bare hands. 

. . And then he thought of those same bare hands ripping away a dress, 

fastening themselves like hungry mouths on naked flesh. And he saw his 
face, like the face of one of those fiends in that old copy of Paradise Lost 
with the Dore etchings, the one his mother had owned. 

The thought made his hands tremble, made his voice quaver. But he 
forced himself to be calm as he dialed the long-distance operator from his 
motel room, put through the call to the house. 

And then he heard Ella’s voice, and everything was all right. Everything 
was fine. 

Yes, she could hear him. And no, nothing had happened. Nothing at all. 
Apparently, whoever had been playing those tricks had decided to stop. 
She’d been cleaning house all day. And how did he feel? 

“Fine, just fine,” George said. And meant it. His relief was tremendously 
exhilarating. He hung up, suddenly jubilant. Ella was undisturbed, and that 
meant Roderick had been scared off after all. 

George went down to the bar for a few drinks. It was still early, and he 
felt like celebrating. He struck up a conversation with a leather-goods sales¬ 
man from Des Moines, and they hit a few of the local spots. Eventually his 
companion picked up a girl and wandered off. George continued on alone for 
quite a time, blacking out pleasantly every now and then, but always remain¬ 
ing under control; he liked the good feeling that came with knowing he was 
under control and would always behave like a little gentleman. He had the 
right to celebrate because he had won a victory. 

Roderick had told the truth in a way; for a while George had been 
tempted to let the scheme go through. But he had changed his mind in time, 
and Roderick must have known he meant it. Now Ella was safe, and he was 
safe, and they’d be happy together. Cutting and running to an island in the 
West Indies—what a pipe dream! George Foster Pendleton wasn’t that kind 
of a person. And now it was time to find the motel, find his room, find the 
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keyhole, find the bed, find the whirling darkness and the deep peace that 
waited within it. 

The next morning George had a hangover, and he was pretty rocky as he 
drove to Bakerton. He made a few calls around noon, but just couldn’t seem 
to hit the ball. So in the afternoon he decided to call it quits, because he still 
had Friday to finish up there. 

He went back to his room intending to take a late afternoon nap, but he 
slept right straight through. He didn’t wake up to eat supper or call Ella or 
anything. 

When he awoke the next morning, he was surprised to find that Ella had 
apparently called him several times; he had slept right through the rings. 
But he felt good, and he was out making the rounds by nine. 

He called Ella immediately after supper. Her voice was relaxed and reas¬ 
suring. 

“Did you go to the doctor today?” he asked. 

She had seen Dr. Vinson, she told him, and everything was fine. He had 
checked her over thoroughly—cardiograph, blood tests, even head x-rays. 
There was nothing wrong. He’d given her a few pills for her headaches, that 
was all. 

“Any other disturbances?” George asked. 

“No. It’s been very quiet here.” Ella sounded quite calm. “When are you 
coming in tomorrow?” 

“Around noon, I hope. Right after lunch.” 

“Right after lunch," Ella repeated. “I’ll see you.” 

“Good night,” George said, and hung up. 

He felt very happy, and yet there was something bothering him. He didn’t 
quite know what it was, but there was an uneasy feeling, a feeling of having 
forgotten an important message. Like when he was a boy and his mother 
sent him to the store for groceries, and he couldn’t remember one of the 
items on the list. 

George sat there, holding the phone in his hand, and then he jumped 
when he heard the tapping on the door. 

He got up and opened it and Roderick came into the room. Roderick was 
smiling gaily. 

“Always stay at the best motel in town, don’t you?” he said. “Knew I’d 
find you here.” 

“But what—” 

“Just thought I ought to take a run over,” Roderick said. “You’re coming 
back tomorrow, and I figured you’d better be prepared.” 

“Prepared for what?” 

Roderick stood in front of the mirror and cocked his head. “I’ve been 
working hard,” he told George. “But it’s paid off. Like I told you, all I needed 
was three days.” 
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George opened his mouth, but Roderick wasn’t to be interrupted. 

“While you’ve been snoozing away here, I’ve been up and doing,” he 
chuckled. No rest for the wicked, you know. Let me give you a quick 
rundown. Wednesday, the day you left, I made a few calls in the evening. 
The first one was to the savings and loan people—they’re open Wednesday 
nights until nine, you know. I did the Ella impersonation and told them I 
wanted my money out as soon as I could get it. Talked to old Higgins 
himself. When he asked why, I told him I was planning on getting a divorce 
and going to Europe.” 

Roderick nodded to himself and continued. “Then I went around to the 
house and did the mask routine again. Ella was in the kitchen, drinking a 
glass of milk before she got ready for bed. When she saw me I thought she 
was going to jump right out of her skin. She ran for the telephone, and I 
guess she called the police. I didn’t wait around to find out. 

Yesterday I figured it might be best to keep away from the house, so I 
went through the telephone gag again. I talked to Higgins once more and 
told him I needed the money at once, because you were deathly ill and had to 
have an operation on your brain. That was a neat touch, wasn’t it? 

Then I talked to the bank, and after that I phoned a few stores and had 
them promise to make deliveries this morning. Just a few odds and ends—a 
piano, and two trombones from the Music Mart, and seventy-five dozen 
roses from the florist. Oh yes, as a final touch, I called Phelps Brothers and 
told them I wanted to stop in and look at a casket because I anticipated a 
death in the family.” 

Roderick giggled over that one, almost like a naughty little boy. But his 
eyes were serious as he continued. 

“Finally, I called that old goat, Dr. Vinson, and told him I wanted to 
cancel my appointment. He couldn’t quite figure out why until I told him I 
was leaving for Europe on a midnight flight. He wanted to know if you were 
going and I said no, it was a big surprise because I was going to have a baby 
over there and you weren’t the father. 

After that, I went out to the house—but I was very careful, you under¬ 
stand, in case any cops should happen to be around. Lucky for me I’d antici¬ 
pated them, because not only was there a prowl car parked down the street, 
but when I sneaked back through the alley and looked in the kitchen window! 

I could see this detective talking to Ella in the hall. So I got out of there. But 
it wasn’t necessary to do any more. I could see that. Ella looked like the 
wrath of God. I dont imagine she’d had any sleep for two nights. And by 
today, word must have gotten around. Old Higgins in savings and loan will do 
his share of talking. So will Doc Vinson, and some of the others. And your 
wife will keep insisting to the police that she saw this face. Now all you have 
to do is go back and wrap everything up in one neat package.” 

“What do you mean?” George asked. 
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“I imagine they’ll all be calling you Your only job is to give the right 
answers. Tell them that Ella has talked about taking a lot of crazy trips Tell 
them she wants to hide her money in the house Tell Doc Vinson she’s afraid 
he wants to poison her, or attack her, or something You ever hear about 
paranoiac delusions? That’s when people get the idea that everybody’s per¬ 
secuting them. Build up a yarn like that You know what to tell Ella; she’s so 
confused now that she’ll go for anything you say. Mix her up a little more 
Ask her about things she’s told you, like trading in the Buick for a Cadillac. 
She’ll deny she ever said anything like that, and then you drop the subject 
and bring up something else. A day or two—with a few more looks through 
the window at the mask—and you’ll have her convinced she’s screwy. That’s 
the most important thing. Then you go to Vinson with a sob story, have her 
examined while she’s scared and woozy, and you’ve got it made.” Roderick 
laughed. “If you could have seen her face. 

George shook his head in bewilderment. Why was Roderick lying to him? 
He’d talked to Ella Wednesday night and tonight, and she’d been quite nor¬ 
mal. Nothing had happened, nothing at all. And yet here was Roderick, 
coming a hundred miles and boasting about all kinds of crazy stuff— 

Crazy stuff. 

Suddenly George knew. 

Crazy stuff. A crazy scheme to drive someone crazy. It added up. 

Roderick was the crazy one. 

That was the answer, the real answer. He was more than cruel, more 
than childish, more than antisocial. The man was psychotic, criminally in¬ 
sane. And it was all a fantasy; he’d started to carry out his delusions, then 
halted. The rest of it took place only in his disordered imagination. 

George didn’t want to look at him, didn’t want to hear his voice. He 
wanted to tell him to go away, wanted to tell him he had just talked to Ella 
and she was okay, nothing had happened. 

But he knew that he mustn’t. He couldn’t. Roderick would never accept 
such an answer. He was crazy, and he was dangerous. There had to be some 
other way of handling him. 

All at once, George found the obvious solution. 

“I'm all through here,” he said. “Thought I might drive back tonight. 
Want to ride along?” 

Roderick nodded. “Why not?” Again the childish giggle. “I get it. You 
can’t wait, isn’t that it? Can’t wait to see the look on her foolish fat face. Well, 
go ahead. One good thing, you won’t have to look at it very much longer. 
They’re going to put her on ice. And we’ll have the sunshine. The sunshine, 
and the moonlight, and all the rest of it. The tropics are great stuff, George. 
You’re going to be happy there. I know you don’t like insects, but even they 
can come in handy. Take ants, for instance. Suppose one of these girls 
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disobeys us, George. Well, we can tie her to a tree, see? Spread-eagle, sort 
of Strip her naked and rub honey all over her. Then the ants come and. . .” 

Roderick talked like that all during the drive back home. Sometimes he 
whispered and sometimes he giggled, and George got a splitting headache 
worse than anything Ella could ever have had But still Roderick kept on 
talking. He was going to have Ella locked up. He was going to take George to 
the islands., Sometimes it even sounded as if he meant the island, the one 
where they d been in the stockade. And he was going to do things to the 
girls the way the guards used to do things to the prisoners. It was crazy 
talk, crazy. 

The only thing that kept George going was the knowledge that it was 
crazy talk, and if anyone else heard it they’d realize the truth right away. All 
he had to do was get Roderick into town, stall him on some pretext or other, 
and call in the police. Of course Roderick would try to implicate George in 
the scheme, but how could he? Looking back, George couldn’t remember 
any slip-up on his part; he hadn’t actually said or done anything out of line. 
No, it was all Roderick. And that was his salvation. 

Still, the cold sweat was trickling down his forehead by the time he 
pulled up in front of the house. It must have been close to midnight, but the 
front-room lights were still burning. That meant Ella was up. Good. 

“Wait here,” George told Roderick. “I’m just going in to tell her I’m home. 
Then Fll put the car away.” 

Roderick seemed to sense that something was phony. “I shouldn’t hang 
around,” he said. “What if the cops have a stake out?” 

Let me check on that,” George said. “I’ve got an idea. If the cops aren’t 
here, you could give her one more taste of the rubber mask. Then I can denv 
seeing it. Get the pitch?” 

“Yes.” Roderick smiled. “Now you’re cooperating, George. Now you’re 
with it. Go ahead.” 

So George got out of the car and walked up to' the front door and opened 

Ella was waiting for him. She did look tired, and she jumped when she 
saw him, but she was all right. Thank God for that, she was all right' And 
now he could tell her. 

“Don’t say a word,” George whispered, closing the door. “I’ve got a 
lunatic out in the car there.” 

“Would you mind repeating that?” 

George looked around, and sure enough he recognized him. It was the 
detective he’d talked to after the fire alarm was turned in. 

“What are you doing here this time of night?” George asked. 

Just checking up, said the detective. “Now what’s all this you were 
saying about a lunatic?” 

So George told him. George told him and he told Ella, and they both 
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listened very quietly and calmly. George had to talk fast, because he didn’t 
want Roderick to get suspicious, and he stumbled over some of his words 
Then he asked the detective to sneak out to the car with him before Roder¬ 
ick could get away, and the detective said he would. George warned him that 
Roderick was dangerous and asked him if he had a gun. The detective had a 
gun, all right, and George felt better. 

They walked right out to the car together and George yanked open the 
door. 

But Roderick wasn’t there 

George couldn’t figure it out, and then he realized that Roderick might 
have been just crazy enough to pull his rubber mask trick without waiting, 
and he told the detective about that and made him look around under the 
front windows. The detective wasn’t very bright; he didn’t seem to under¬ 
stand about the mask part, so George showed him what he meant—how 
you could stand under the window on this board from the car and look in 
without leaving any footprints. The detective wanted to know what the 
mask looked like, but George couldn’t quite describe it, and then they were 
back at the car and the detective opened the glove compartment and pulled 
something out and asked George if this was the mask he meant. 

Of course it was, and George explained that Roderick must have left it 
there. Then they were back inside the house and Ella was crying, and 
George didn’t want her to cry so he said there was nothing to be frightened 
about because Roderick was gone. And she didn’t have to be afraid if some¬ 
body played tricks on her like imitating her voice because anyone could do 
that. 

The detective asked him if he could, and of course he could do it per¬ 
fectly. He was almost as good as Roderick, only he had such a splitting 
headache.. . . 

Maybe that’s why the doctor came, not Dr. Vinson but a police doctor, 
and he made George tell everything all over again. Until George got mad and 
asked why were they talking to him, the man they should be looking for was 
Roderick. 

It was crazy, that’s what it was. They were even crazier than Roderick, 
the way they carried on. There were more police now, and the detective was 
trying to tell him that he was the one who had made the calls and worn the 
mask. He, George! It was utterly ridiculous, and George explained how he 
had met Roderick on the island in solitary and how he looked like the fiend in 
the Dor£ book and everything, and how he was a bad boy. 

But the detective said that George’s boss had heard him talking to him¬ 
self in the office the other afternoon and called Ella to tell her, and that she 
had talked to the police. Then when George went on his trip they’d checked 
up on him and found he drove back to town the night he got drunk and also 
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the night he said he was sleeping in his motel room, and that he was the one 
who had done it all. 

Of course they didn’t tell him this all at once—there was this trip to the 
station, and all those doctors who talked to him, and the lawyers and the 
judge After a while, George stopped paying attention to them and to that 
nonsense about schizophrenia and split personalities. His head was splitting 
and all he wanted to do was get them to find Roderick. Roderick was the one 
to blame. Roderick was the crazy one. They had to understand that. 

But they didn’t understand that, and it was George whom they locked up. 
George Pendleton Foster, not George Roderick the naughty boy. 

Still, George was smarter than they were, in the end. Because he found 
Roderick again. Even though he was locked up, he found Roderick. Or 
rather, Roderick found him, and came to visit. 

He comes quite often, these days, moving in that quiet way of his and 
sneaking in when nobody’s around to see him. And he talks to George in that 
soft, almost inaudible voice of his when George sits in front of the mirror. 
George isn’t mad at him any more. He realizes now that Roderick is his best 
friend, and wants to help him. 

Roderick still dreams about getting his hands on all that money and going 
away with George to the Caribbean. And he has a plan. This time there 
won’t be any slip-ups. He’ll get George out of here, even if he has to kill a 
guard to do it. And he’ll kill Ella, too, before he goes. 

And then they’ll travel on down to the islands, just the two of them. And 
there’ll be girls, and whips gleaming in the moonlight.. . . 

Oh, George trusts Roderick now. He’s his only friend. And he often 
wonders just where he’d be without him. 
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It must have been around ten o’clock when I got out of the hotel. The night 
was warm and I needed a drink. 

There was no sense trying the hotel cocktail lounge because the place 
was a madhouse. The Bowling Convention had taken that over, too. 

Walking down Euclid Avenue I got the impression that Cleveland was full 
of bowlers. And most of them seemed to be looking for a drink. Every tavern 
I passed was jammed with shirt-sleeved men, wearing their badges. Not 
that they needed extra identification; many of them carried the standard 
bowling bag holding a ball. 

When Washington Irving wrote about Rip Van Winkle and the dwarfs, he 
understood bowlers all right. Well, there were no dwarfs in this convention 
—just man-sized drinkers. And any sound of thunder from the distant 
mountain peaks would have been drowned out by the shouting and the 
laughter. 

I wanted no part of it. So I turned off Euclid and kept wandering along, 
looking for a quiet spot. My own bowling bag was getting heavy. Actually, I’d 
meant to take it right over to the depot and check it in a locker until train¬ 
time, but I needed that drink first. 

Finally I found a place. It was dim, it was dingy, but it was also deserted. 
The bartender was all alone down at the far end of the bar, listening to the 
tail end of a doubleheader on the radio. 

I sat down close to the door and put the bag on the stool next to me. I 
signaled him for a beer. “Bring me a bottle,” I said. “Then I won’t have to 
interrupt you.” 

I was only trying to be polite but I could have spared myself the trouble. 
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Before he had a chance to get back to follow the game, another customer 
came in. 

“Double Scotch, never mind the wash.” 

I looked up. 

The bowlers had taken over the city, all right. This one was a heavily- 
built man of about forty, with wrinkles extending well up toward the top of 
his bald head. He wore a coat, but carried the inevitable bowling bag; black, 
bulging, and very similar to mine. As I stared at him, he set it down very 
carefully on the adjoining barstool and reached for his drink. 

He threw back his head and gulped. I could see the pasty white skin 
ripple along his neck. Then he held out the empty glass. “Do it again,” he 
told the bartender. “And turn down the radio, will you, Mac?” He pulled out 
a handful of bills. 

For a moment the bartender’s expression hovered midway between a 
scowl and a smile. Then he caught sight of the bills fluttering down on the 
bar and the smile won out. He shrugged and turned away, fiddling with the 
volume control, reducing the announcer’s voice to a distant drone. I knew 
what he was thinking: If it was beer I’d tell him to go take a jump, but this 
guy’s buying Scotch. 

The second Scotch went down almost as fast as the volume of the radio. 

“Fill her up,” said the heavyset man. 

The bartender came back, poured again, took his money, rang it up, then 
drifted away to the other end of the bar. He crouched over the radio, strain¬ 
ing to catch the voice of the announcer. 

I watched the third Scotch disappear. The stranger’s neck was red now. 
Six ounces of Scotch in two minutes will do wonders for the complexion. It 
will loosen the tongue, too. 

“Ball game,” the stranger muttered. “I can’t understand how anyone can 
listen to that stuff.” He wiped his forehead and blinked at me. “Sometimes a 
guy gets the idea there’s nothing in the world but baseball fans. Bunch of 
crazy fools yelling their heads off over nothing, all summer long. Then come 
fall and it’s the football games. Same thing, only worse. And right after that’s 
finished, it’s basketball. Honest to God, what do they see in it?” 

“Everybody needs some kind of hobby,” I said. 

“Yeah. But what kind of a hobby do you call that? I mean, who can get 
excited over a gang of apes fighting to grab some kind of a ball?” He 
scowled. “Don’t kid me that they really care who wins or loses. Most guys 
go to a ball game for a different reason. You ever been out to see a game, 
Mac?” 

“Once in a while.” 

“Then you know what I’m talking about. You’ve heard ’em out there. 
Heard ’em yelling. That’s what they really go for—to holler their heads off. 
And what are they yelling most of the time? I’ll tell you. Kill the umpire! 
Yeah, that’s what they’re screaming: Kill the umpire!” 
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I finished the last of my beer quickly and started to slide off the stool. He 
reached out and rapped on the bar “Here, have another, Mac,” he said “On 
me 

I shook my head “Sorry, got to catch a train out of here at midnight,” I 
told him. 

He glanced at the clock “Plenty of time ” I opened my mouth to protest 
but the bartender was already opening a bottle and pouring a Scotch for the 
stranger. And he was talking to me again. 

“Football is worse,” he said. “A guy can get hurt playing football, some of 
’em get hurt bad. That’s what the crowd likes to see And boy, when they 
start yelling for blood it’s enough to turn your stomach.” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “After all, it’s a pretty harmless way of releasing 
pent-up aggression.” 

Maybe he understood me and maybe he didn’t, but he nodded. “It re¬ 
leases something, like you say, but I ain’t so sure it’s harmless. Take boxing 
and wrestling, now. Call that a sport? Call that a hobby?” 

“Well,” I agreed, “people want to see somebody get clobbered.” 

“Sure, only they won’t admit it.” His face was quite red now; he was 
starting to sweat. “And what about hunting and fishing? When you come 
right down to it, it’s the same thing. Only there you do the killing yourself. 
You take a gun and shoot some dumb animal. Or you cut up a live worm and 
stick it on a hook and that hook cuts into a fish’s mouth, and you sort of get a 
thrill out of it, don’t you? When the hook goes in and it cuts and tears—” 

“Now wait a minute,” I said. “Maybe that’s good. What’s a fish? If it keeps 
people from being sadists—” 

“Never mind the two-dollar words,” he cut in. He blinked at me. “You 
know it’s true. Everybody gets the urge, sooner or later. Stuff like ball 
games and boxing don’t really satisfy it, either. So we gotta have a war, 
every so often. Then there’s an excuse to do real killing. Millions.” 

Nietzsche thought he was a gloomy philosopher. He should have known 
about double-Scotches. “What’s your solution?” I tried hard to keep the 
sarcasm out of my voice. “Do you think there’d be less harm done if they 
repealed the laws against murder?” 

“Maybe.” The baldheaded man studied his empty glass. “Depends on 
who got killed. Suppose you just knocked off tramps and bums. Or a floozie, 
maybe. You know, somebody without a family or relatives or anything. 
Somebody who wouldn’t be missed. You could get away with it easier, too.” 

I leaned forward, staring at him. 

“Could you?” I asked. 

He didn’t look at me. He gazed down at his bowling bag for a moment 
before replying. 

“Don’t get me wrong, Mac,” he said, forcing a grin. “I ain’t no murderer. 
But I was just thinking about a guy who used to do it. Right here in town, 
too. This was maybe twenty years ago.” 
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“You knew him?” 

“No, of course not Nobody knew him, that’s the whole point. That’s how 
he always got away with it. But everybody knew about him. All you had to do 
was read the papers.” He drained his drink 

“They call him the Cleveland Torso Slayer. He did thirteen murders in 
four years, out in Kingsbury and around Jackall Hill Cops went nuts trying 
to find the guy. Figure he came into town on weekends, maybe. He’d pick up 
some bum, lure the hobo down into a gully or the dumps near the tracks. 
Promise to give him a bottle, or something. Did the same thing with 
women. Then he used his knife.” 

“You mean he wasn’t playing games, trying to fool himself. He went for 
the real thing.” 

The man nodded. “That’s right. Real thrills and a real trophy at the end. 
You see, he liked to cut ’em up. He liked to cut off their—” 

I stood up and reached for my bag. The stranger laughed. 

“Don’t be scared, Mac,” he said. “This guy must of blown town way back 
in 1938 or so. Maybe when the war came along in Europe he joined up over 
there. Went into some commando outfit and kept on doing the same thing— 
only then he was a hero instead of a murderer. See what I mean?” 

“Easy now,” I said. “1 see what you mean. Don’t go getting yourself 
excited. It’s your theory, not mine.” 

He lowered his voice. “Theory? Maybe so, Mac. But I run into some¬ 
thing tonight that’ll really rock you. What you suppose I been tossing down 
all these drinks for?” 

“All bowlers drink,” I told him. “But if you actually feel the way you do 
about sports, how come you’re a bowler?” 

The baldheaded man leaned close to me. “A man’s got to have some kind 
of hobby, Mac, or he’d blow his stack. Right?” 

I opened my mouth to agree, but before I could answer him there was 
another noise. We both heard it at the same time—the sound of a siren 
down the street. 

The bartender looked up. “Heading this way, sounds like, doesn’t it?” 

The baldheaded man was on his feet and moving toward the door. 

I hurried after him. “Here, don’t forget your bag.” 

He didn’t look at me. “Thanks,” he muttered. “Thanks, Mac.” 

And then he was gone. He didn’t stay on the street, but slipped through 
an areaway between two adjoining buildings. In a moment he had disap¬ 
peared. I stood in the doorway as the siren’s wail choked the street. A squad 
car pulled up in front of the tavern, its motor racing. A uniformed sergeant 
had been running along the sidewalk, accompanying it, and he came puffing 
up. He glanced at the sidewalk, glanced at the tavern, glanced at me. 

“See anything of a big baldheaded guy carrying a bowling bag?” he 
panted. 
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I had to tell the truth. “Why, yes. Somebody went out of here only a 
minute ago—” 

“Which way?” 

I gestured between the buildings and he shouted orders at the men in the 
squad car. It rolled off; the sergeant stayed behind. 

“Tell me about it,” he said, pushing me back into the tavern. 

“All right, but what’s this all about?” 

“Murder. Over at the Bowling Convention, in the hotel. About an hour 
ago. The bellboy saw him coming out of her room, figure maybe he was a 
grab artist because he used the stairs instead of the elevator.” 

“Grab artist?” 

“Prowler—you know. They hang around conventions, sneak into rooms 
and pick up stuff. Anyway, this prowler leaves this room too fast. Bellboy 
got a good look at the guy and notified the house dick. The house dick found 
this dame right on the bed. She’d been carved, but good. But the guy had 
too much of a start.” 

I took a deep breath. “The man who was just in here,” I said. “A big 
baldheaded guy. He kept talking about the Cleveland Torso Slayings. But I 
thought he was just drunk, or rib—” 

“The bellboy’s description checks with the one a newsie gave us just 
down the street from here. He saw him coming this way. Like you say, a big 
baldheaded guy.” 

He stared down at the bowling bag. “He took his with him, didn’t he?” 

I nodded. 

He sighed. “That’s what helped us trace him to this tavern. His bowling 
bag.” 

“Somebody saw it, described it?” 

“No, they didn’t have to describe it. It left a trail. Notice how I was 
running along the sidewalk out there? I was following the trail. And here— 
take a look at the floor under the stool.” 

I looked. 

“You see, he wasn’t carrying a bowling ball in that bag. Bowling balls 
don’t leak.” 

I sat down on the stool and the room started to spin. I hadn’t noticed the 
blood before. 

Then I raised my head. A patrolman came into the tavern. He’d been 
running, judging from the way he wheezed, but his face wasn’t red. It was 
greenish-white. 

“Get him?” snapped the sergeant. 

“What’s left of him.” The patrolman looked away. “He wouldn’t stop. We 
fired a shot over his head, maybe you heard it. He hopped the fence in back 
of the block here and ran onto the tracks. And smack into this freight train.” 

“Dead?” 
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The patrolman nodded. “Lieutenant’s down there right now. And the 
meat wagon. They’re gonna have to scrape him off the tracks.” 

The sergeant swore softly under his breath. “Then we can’t know for 
sure,” he said. “Maybe he was just a sneak thief after all.” 

“One way,” the patrolman said. “Hanson’s coming up with his bag. It 
rolled clear of the freight when it hit.” 

The other patrolman walked in, carrying the bowling bag. The sergeant 
took it out of Hanson’s hands and set it up on the bar. 

“Was this what he was carrying?” he asked me. 

“Yes,” I said. My voice stuck in my throat. 

I turned away. I didn’t want to watch the sergeant open the bag. I didn’t 
even want to see their faces when they looked inside. But of course, I heard 
them. I think Hanson got sick. 

I gave the sergeant an official statement, which he requested. He wanted 
a name and address and he got them too. Hanson took it all down and made 
me sign it. 

I told him all about the conversation with the stranger, the whole theory 
of murder as a hobby, the idea of choosing the dregs of life as victims 
because they weren’t likely to be missed. 

“Sounds screwy when you talk about it, doesn’t it?” I concluded. “All the 
while, I thought it was a gag.” 

The sergeant glanced at the bowling bag, then looked at me. “It’s no 
gag,” he said. “That’s probably just how the killer’s mind worked. I know all 
about him—everybody on the force has studied those Torso Slaying cases 
inside and out for years. The story makes sense. The murderer left town 
twenty years ago, when things got too hot. Probably he did join up over in 
Europe, and maybe he stayed on in the Occupation countries when the war 
ended. Then he got the urge to come back and start all over again.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

Who knows? Maybe it was a hobby with him. A sort of a game he 
played. Maybe he liked to win trophies. But imagine what nerve he had, 
walking into a Bowling Convention and pulling off a stunt like that? Carrying 
a bowling bag so he could take the—” 

I guess he saw the look on my face because he put his hand on my 
shoulder. “Sorry,” he said. “I know how you feel. Had a pretty close shave 
yourself, just talking to him. Probably the cleverest psychopathic murderer 
who ever lived. Consider yourself lucky.” 

I nodded and headed for the door. I could still make that midnight train, 
now. And I agreed with the sergeant about the close shave, the cleverest 
psychopathic murderer in the world. 

I agreed that I was lucky, too. I mean there at the last moment, when 
that stupid sneak thief ran out of the tavern and I gave him the bowling bag 
that leaked. Lucky for me he never noticed I’d switched bags with him. 


Welcome, Stranger 


Rel left the mother ship shortly after the sun rose. It hovered only a dozen 
miles or so above the surface of the planet, scarcely beyond the range of 
visibility from below. And there it would remain, until he returned at dusk. 

Now he floated down in the little carrier, a bit giddy at first as all four of 
his lungs gasped for oxygen in the thin atmosphere. As he neared the green 
surface below he breathed more easily. 

It was going to be all right, he told himself. There was nothing to fear. 
This was only a routine assignment after all, and not a very important one. 
If it had been important, Rel wouldn’t have been chosen to carry it out. But 
this was quite simple. 

The planet he was approaching had been under careful observation for 
years. Others, much more skillful and intelligent than Rel, had landed here 
in the past. They had come away with data—data in the form of writings 
and recordings. The material was crude, as was to be expected from a 
primitive culture, but sufficient. From it Rel’s people had learned all they 
needed to know. Apparently there was no uniformity of culture here, and for 
a time Rel and his superiors were uncertain as to which group was domi¬ 
nant, which language to learn, which pattern of behavior to assimilate. 

But repeated study and frequent visits gave them the necessary answer. 
Scout carriers, skimming above the land-surfaces again and again, corrobor¬ 
ated their findings. 

The most advanced group of mammals calling themselves men inhabited 
a large land-mass bordered on two sides by great bodies of water. Known as 
the United States of America, its central portion was the Midwest. Here 
were cities, heavily-populated areas. 
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And it was to one of these cities that Rel must go. A simple assignment, 
really. His Krala had outlined the situation quite logically. 

“You have had the necessary training,” the Krala told him. “You have 
learned the language—English. You have read the writings, listened to the 
recordings. Your briefing has been thorough, and you needn’t anticipate any 
difficulty in passing as a man during a brief stay. 

“As for outward appearance, that is no problem. Your skin can be 
bleached. A hair-covering has been prepared for your skull. We have ac¬ 
quired typical garments for you to wear, including clothing for the feet, 
called shoes, which will hide the webs. You will look like a man, talk like a 
man, act like a man. The rest is merely a matter of observation.” 

The Krala was right, of course. When Rel saw how he looked in disguise 
he marveled. 

“It’s not surprising, really,” the Krala commented. “After all, there are 
many similarities between us and the inhabitants of this planet—just as the 
planet itself closely resembles our own. Atmospherically, organically, the 
resemblance is remarkable. The gravitational aspect is almost identical. 
That is why we are interested, of course. It’s only a tiny place, and hardly 
important, but perhaps we might find use for it as a colony.” 

“I am to spend a day in observation,” Rel said. “Is there any specific data 
I must acquire? Should I assess the physical and psychic potential, seek to 
discover what weapons these mammals possess?” 

The Krala went orange in mirth. “Hardly! This is not a case of espio¬ 
nage. We are already fully aware of the technology. It is crude; these mam¬ 
mals still deal with energy in terms of explosion and implosion. 
Intelligence-wise they are retarded. No, taking over the planet by force does 
not constitute a problem at all. Your task is merely to render an opinion as to 
whether it’s worth the effort.” 

“But you say you’ve learned conditions are ideal. Gravitation, tempera¬ 
ture, oxygen content are satisfactory. Natural resources are abundant. 
There is food, water, everything our people use to sustain life. Isn’t that 
worthwhile enough?” 

The Krala pinkened questioningly. “I speak now in kinetic terms. You 
know our policy in regard to colonization. A conquest by force entails too 
great an expenditure of time and effort. The energy necessary to subdue 
aliens and rule over them is generally a waste. Therefore we have always 
approached a new planet with a view toward infiltration. If we find that the 
living-habits are congenial, we gradually dispatch our people. They melt into 
the existing population slowly, and in a generation or so their numerical 
domination is complete. Only then do we reveal ourselves. Usually by that 
time our people have attained key positions of control, so that it is possible 
to conquer from within. Less effort is entailed. The less effort expended, 
the greater the life-force preserved. That’s fundamental.” 
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Rel had listened, yellowing with comprehension beneath his bleach. 
“Then I am merely to observe if the present living-habits of these mammals 
would be congenial to our people?” 

“Exactly. You are to spend a typical day as a typical human, or American 
—whatever the term is. Mingle with others. Take care that you’re not de¬ 
tected, or course, but mingle. Eat and drink. Check your reactions care¬ 
fully. Determine, if you can, what life would be like here for our people 
during the time they’d spend in disguise. You will be the one to decide.” 

Rel felt himself glowing redly, but the Krala’s final words dimmed him 
immediately. 

“It’s nothing to get scarlet about,” the Krala said. “As I told you, the 
decision really isn’t important. There are thousands of such worlds. If it 
were a vital matter, we wouldn’t select you for the task. We’d send down 
trained observers instead of fledglings. But we haven’t the time or energy to 
waste. So we selected you—just an average specimen—because your reac¬ 
tions will approximate those of the average specimens who might conceiv¬ 
ably infiltrate here. We’re willing to abide by your opinion. Now, go to your 
Bezzter for final briefing.” 

Rel had gone to his Bezzter and the details were arranged. The mother 
ship would hover above one of the cities at dawn. Rel, in a small carrier, 
would descend. It had been decided to set him down in a large open area in 
the heart of a certain city—an area called a “park.” The day chosen was one 
during which the mammals did no labor, but congregated in such areas for 
recreation. Therefore Rel could wander about freely without having to leave 
the park and still be assured of ample opportunity to mingle with mammals 
at a minimum of risk to himself. 

“But the carrier,” Rel protested. “It will be observed, just as others have 
been in the past. Some of our data mentions such sightings. Flying saucers, 
isn’t that the term?” 

He was reassured on that score immediately. The carrier would be unde¬ 
tected at dawn of a recreation day, or Sunday, as it was called. Nobody came 
to park areas that early. And from previous scouting trips, a place had been 
discovered where he could conceal the carrier during the time he spent in 
the park. There was a long row of caves over at one side, near some build¬ 
ings, and any one of the caves would prove to be an ideal hiding place for the 
carrier. It had been noticed that no one ever entered these caves, which 
were walled off by metal bars. Apparently the mammals kept other mam¬ 
mals here as pets. 

When darkness came, Rel could go back to the cave, retrieve his carrier, 
and take off for the mother ship again. It was all very simple. 

And so it came to pass that shortly before 8 a.m. on the morning of 
Sunday, June 3rd, Rel landed his carrier in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at Wash¬ 
ington Park. 
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He had noted the location of the caves very carefully as he descended, 
and veered the carrier until he hovered above the walled-off row. Selecting a 
center section, he dropped down quietly and landed the carrier on an open 
stone surface midway between a cave and the metal bars beyond. 

The park was deserted. No men-figures were visible in any direction. 
Rel congratulated himself as he quickly dragged the light carrier toward the 
mouth of the cave. It was quiet and peaceful here. He had to restrain himself 
from oranging under his bleach as he thought of the welcome he’d get if his 
coming had been anticipated by men. Instead of slipping down unnoticed, 
there’d be a reception committee and— 

The reception committee was awaiting him at the mouth of the cave. It 
was big and white, and it had four legs armed with sharp claws and a red 
throat bordered by yellow fangs. It rose on its hind legs and roared, and Rel 
blackened with fear. 

Instinctively he crouched behind the carrier, shoving it forward and 
keeping it between himself and the white creature. The thing began to claw 
at the carrier—Rel wasn’t alarmed, because it was indestructible. He 
shoved the carrier into the cave, the creature retreating behind it. But the 
carrier didn’t prove to a sufficient obstacle, once it had passed the mouth. 
The white monster could burrow around the side and emerge. Roaring 
again, it did so. 

Rel turned and ran. The great roaring beast lumbered after him. He ran 
toward the metal bars, hoping to vault them and escape to the park area 
beyond. The creature was right behind him, and he knew its paws were 
lifting to rake and rend. He leaped for the bars—and then fell. 

Rel hadn’t noticed the moat. He landed with a thud. The white horror 
growled down at him but made no effort to follow. Slowly and painfully Rel 
got to his feet. He began to climb up the bars. 

Now roars resounded from the caves on either side. The open spaces 
before them were suddenly filled with more monsters—black ones and gray 
ones and immense brown ones that walked on two legs and howled fear- 
somely. Rel inched his way up to the top of the bars—and the metal spikes 
dug into his chest. He almost fell then, but managed to hook his legs over 
the projections. The bottom part of his garments tore on the sharp points. 
He jumped to the grass on the far side and lay there panting for a moment. 

Then he rose and staggered away, until the roaring was faint in the 
distance. 

He walked through the park, his lungs slowing to a point where they 
resumed their normal function. He came to a narrow black strip running 
between two sections of grass, and started to cross it. 

There was a deafening sound, and an enormous clumsy mechanical vehi¬ 
cle, moving on wheels, rushed past him. Its gleaming snout missed striking 
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his waist by a matter of inches, and a voice from within shouted, “Hey, 
whyinell doncha look where yer goin?” 

Rel reached the safety of the grass beyond and ran. He came to a large 
open area where the grass was thin, and halted at its edge. No way of telling 
what function this space was intended for—best not to attempt crossing it. 
Besides, he had expended enough effort already. He decided to lay down. 

How long he rested he couldn’t tell. The sun was already high when he 
opened his eyes once more, aroused by the sound of shrill shouts. 

A large group of mammals now occupied the open area before him. They 
seemed smaller, somehow, than he’d expected. Then he realized the reason 
—they were the progeny, the immature offspring. More than a dozen of 
them milled around the field—some clustered at one end, where one of 
their number wielded a club, and the rest taking up apparently arbitrary 
positions at a greater distance. In the center, a young mammal hurled a 
round weapon at the mammal holding the club. The mammal did not dodge, 
but attempted to strike down the weapon with his stick. 

The rest of them yelled. 

It was, Rel realized, some kind of a game. 

From time to time the creature with the club succeeded in hitting the 
round weapon, whereupon he ran furiously from man to man in the field. All 
of the mammals yelled. 

Rel ventured closer, observing. It was indeed a game of sorts—a primi¬ 
tive, meaningless game, but a harmless one. And it required a certain de¬ 
gree of coordination and dexterity to hurl the round weapon, strike it, run. 
Others in the field caught the weapon and tossed it back and forth. 

“Mister—get out of the way!” 

One of the mammals was yelling, apparently at him. Rel smiled to ac¬ 
knowledge the greeting, looked up, blinked, and was hit in the head by the 
round weapon.. . . 

He must have been stumbling for hours in a daze. The park was full of 
people now, happy and carefree in the midst of nightmare. And nightmare it 
was. 

The beings were everywhere. They raced along the narrow strips in 
their huge machines—automobiles, Rel remembered. He’d learned of them. 
But he hadn’t learned about the smaller, even noisier and more dangerous 
vehicles with two wheels which darted between them roaring like the beasts 
of the caves. And he hadn’t learned about the other two-wheeled vehicles 
that made no noise. These traveled along the grass, propelled by young 
mammals, and several times Rel was almost knocked down. He could, how¬ 
ever, avoid the four-legged quiet vehicles which were pushed by females. 
These moved slowly. Each contained an object which was not quiet, 
however—an object that made an appalling outcry. Rel managed to catch a 
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glimpse of the noisemakers and saw that they were the red-faced spawn of 
this race. Their racket was hideous, and often they had an acrid, unpleasant 
odor. Why the adult mammals gazed at them so proudly he didn’t know. 

Nor did he know why the mammals—male and female—gazed proudly 
or fondly at one another. Granted their appearance was not altogether hide¬ 
ous, the majority were far from handsome. As he had been warned, some of 
the males inhaled nauseating stenches from tiny tubes held in their mouths. 
This was called “smoking.” And many males, as well as many females, wore 
curious transparent shields before their eyes—again, as he had been in¬ 
formed, for their own pleasure. Apparently these shields increased their 
faulty powers of vision. 

Rel’s highly developed aesthetic faculties were repelled by the men with 
the tubes and the females with the shields. And when, behind one of the 
bushes at a corner of the park, he beheld a man put down his tube and 
embrace a female wearing a shield, he felt a wave of almost intolerable 
disgust. Apparently the two were mating—and with an incredible shock Rel 
watched them embrace, place their mouths together, and exchange saliva. 

Rel moved away. It was already afternoon. His legs ached, his webs were 
sore in the confining foot-garments. The heat was intolerable. And his 
stomachs were empty. 

He looked for a vacant space. There, under the trees, were benches and 
tables. Large groups of mixed mammals congregated here, making loud 
noises. But there was a vacant seating place. 

Rel rested, watching the table at his left where several old mammals and 
a group of young ones were obviously feeding. 

The oldest male looked up and noticed him. 

“Hey, Mister!” he called. “You hungry, maybe?” 

Rel recognized the word. It had to do with food. He was tempted. Be¬ 
sides, it was his duty to mingle, wasn’t it? 

He nodded. 

“So come by us. We got plenty left over here. Mamma, give the Mister a 
plate.” 

Rel accepted the paper plate and the elderly female heaped it with food. 

“Go ahead, eat up,” urged the old male. “Sauerkraut and Polish sausage. 
Also gives bratwurst. You like bratwurst?” 

Rel took the implements he was handed. Knife and fork—he knew about 
them, had studied their use. The food was hot. 

“What’s your name, Mister?” 

Rel blinked and gulped before replying. He had selected a name, or 
rather the Krala had selected one for him. 

“John Smith,” he said. 

“Schmidt, huh? I’m Rudy Krauss.” A huge hand gripped Rel’s—gripped 
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and squeezed painfully. “From Third and Burleigh is where we live. You 
know, where the bus bends?” 

Rudy Krauss beamed at him. “Where you live by?” 

“That way.” Rel gestured vaguely. 

“By the South Side, ain’t it? My daughter, she goes with a feller works at 
Allen-Bradley in the shop, you know. Maybe you heard of him, Steve Milo- 
zeck from Kinnikinnic Avenue?” 

Rel shook his head. He ate quickly, although the food was sour and 
burning. 

“Here, how about a beer?” Rudy approached him with a glass. “Don’t 
worry, we got permit for a pony.” He laughed thunderously. “I’m a little 
schnozzled up, you know, all day I been at it and we gotta drink it up. Come 
on, you help.” 

Rel was thirsty. He drank, coughed, drank again. Rudy Krauss refilled 
the glass. He went on talking, and apparently all Rel had to do was nod. Nod 
and drink, nod and drink. 

Everything blurred. It was getting dark now, but the blurriness was 
more than twilight. And when he stood up, Rel found that he was wobbling. 

He had to stand up because the kids wanted him to. 1 he young mammals 
were called kids, he discovered. Butch and Jeanie insisted that he go with 
them to the playground, whatever that was, and push them on the swings. 

“Sure, he’ll make a push for you, ain’t so?” Rudy Krauss boomed. “Here, 
before you go, drink up. The beer is almost all.” 

So he drank again, and then they were leading him over to the metal 
tangle and they sat in something suspended by metal chains, and he was 
pushing and they were going away and coming back and Butch bumped into 
his stomachs and he had to sit down. So now he was sitting in one of the 
things and they pushed him, back and forth, higher and higher, and every¬ 
thing was blurry and going around and around. 

He thought he was going to die before they stopped, and it was quite 
dark now and people were leaving, and he ran away toward the caves. Climb¬ 
ing over the metal bars was torture, and again he forgot about the moat and 
dropped. And the white monster growled and waited, but he dodged it and 
reached the carrier, wheeling it out safely. The white monster made a swipe 
at him as he climbed in and he felt the cool night air strike the place where 
the cloth of his trousers had been. 

And then, somehow, he was back at the mother ship and the Krala was 
greening at him. 

“Look at you!” he said, lividly. “Scratches, bruises, torn garments. What 
happened, were you in physical combat?” 

“No,” Rel answered, grayly. “I was enjoying myself. The way men do. We 
were wrong about them. They’re monsters. They keep ferocious pets for 
their amusement, they allow their young to hurl weapons at one another, 
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their social and sexual habits are intolerable. We could never even learn the 
language properly—the specimen who spoke to me sounded entirely differ¬ 
ent from the recordings we have heard. We couldn’t hope to infiltrate and 
adapt.” 

The Krala meditated. “Those difficulties can be overcome with proper 
training,” he decided. “I’m interested in the fundamentals of survival. What 
would we find in the way of food and drink?” 

“Food and drink?” Rel wobbled and colored kaleidoscopically beneath his 
ravaged bleach. He spoke slowly and painfully. “Their beverage is called 
beer. It swells the head and the stomachs and distorts vision. And their 
nourishment is called pickles, and bratwurst, and Polish sausage, and sa¬ 
lami, and potato salad, and knackwurst, and sauerkraut and—” 

Suddenly Rel was transparent. 

And then he was very, very sick. 

The Krala nodded. “Very well,” he murmured. “You have brought me the 
answer. Obviously we cannot adapt.” 

He made a gesture. 

The mother ship rose. 

Many light-years behind, on the planet Earth, by Third and Burleigh, 
Rudy Krauss rested in bed. It had been a nice picnic, he decided. And that 
stranger, that young feller, he was nice too. He seemed to like Mamma’s 
cooking, and the good beer. It rested so comfortable on the stomach. 

So thinking, the savior of the Earth turned on his side, belched apprecia¬ 
tively, and drifted off to sleep. 


Terror Over Hollywood 


Die first time I saw Kay Kennedy was at Chasen’s, several years ago. 

She wasnt Kay Kennedy, then. In fact, I can’t even remember what name 
she was using during that period—something like Tallulah Schultz. And she 
wasnt a brunette, either, but a blonde. MM had just come into vogue, and 
like Mamie van Doren and Sheree North and five thousand others, this girl 
had platinum hair and a bra-cup size far along in the alphabet. 

I ran into her quite by accident, because she happened to be sitting at 
the bar with Mike Charles when he hailed me. 

“Sweetheart! C’mon over—I wanna murmur sweet nothings in your 
shell-like ear.” He rose unsteadily as I approached, gripped my arm, and 
slapped me on the back. 

I have been in Hollywood many years, and I still do not like to be ad¬ 
dressed as “sweetheart” by other males, nor do I enjoy being slapped on the 
back. 

But I grinned and said, “Hi, lover-boy!” and punched him in the ribs. As I 
say, I have been in Hollywood many years. 

“What’ya drinking?” he asked. 

I shook my head. 

“Oh, that’s right, you don’t drink, do you?” He turned to his blonde 
companion. “Funny, this character never takes a drink. Doesn’t eat, either. 
What do you do, boy—live on H?” 

I sighed. “Ulcers. A bland diet.” 

He laughed again. “That’s right. You’re a producer. Bland diet for you. 
Lucky I m a director. Blonde diet for me.” Then he turned to the girl, mum¬ 
bled her name so that I couldn’t catch it, and said, “Darling, I want you to 
meet Eddie Stern—the sweetest guy in the industry.” 
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I smiled at her and she smiled at me, and it meant absolutely nothing. 
That is, it meant nothing to me and I was fairly certain it meant nothing to 
her. Nobody ever remembers the names of the independent producers. A 
few, like Selznick and Kramer and Huston, get established through publicity 
channels, but most of us are anonymous. 

So this little blonde pirouetted her eyelashes and exhaled and I was 
prepared to let it go at that. But all at once she opened her mouth and said, 
“Edward Stern. Of course. I’ve seen your pictures ever since I was a little 
girl. Moon Over Morocco, and Lonely City, and—” 

She rattled off the names of eight films, without once wrinkling her 
blank forehead. 

I confess I wrinkled mine. “What are you?” I asked. “A child prodigy?” 

“I just happen to like movies,” she told me. “I study them, don’t I, Mike?” 

The director pinched her arm. “That she does, that she does,” he 
agreed. He grinned at her. “Baby, how’d you like to be my star pupil? I 
guarantee you’ll be working under an experienced teacher.” 

“I’m going to be a star, some day.” 

“Sure,” Mike said. “I promised you, didn’t I?” 

“I’m serious,” she answered. And she was. She faced me. “That’s why I’m 
interested in every phase of production. And I’ve always admired your work, 
Mr. Stern. I rank you right up there with Hal Wallis.” 

I nodded. “So you know his name, too, eh? Frankly, that surprises me.” 

“She probably knows his wife’s name,” Mike said, in a disgusted voice. 

“Of course. He married Louise Fazenda. She was in Rain or Shine, with 
Joe Cook. And Mr. Chasen, who runs this restaurant, was Joe Cook’s stooge 
in the same picture.” 

That threw me. The girl wasn’t pretending, she did know pictures. I’ve 
know Hal Wallis since before he married Louise, but the general public 
doesn’t. For that matter, how many people remember Louise Fazenda? She’s 
gone from common consciousness even though some of her contemporaries 
—Crawford, Stanwyck, Taylor—are still around. 

I decided it might be worth my while to talk to this girl after all. But 
Mike Charles had other ideas. 

He stood up and grabbed my arm. “Come on over here a minute, pal,” he 
said. “Little private conference, huh?” As he pulled me away he called back 
over his shoulder, “You don’t mind, do you, precious? Order y’self another 
drink.” 

We moved toward the end of the bar, and I said, “Where’d you find her, 
Mike? She interests me.” 

“That goat?” He laughed. “Don’t waste your time. Just another movie- 
struck kid. Reads the Reporter in bed.” He sobered. “Look, I got serious 
business with you.” 

“Go ahead. I’m listening.” 
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“Ed, I want a job with you.” 

“Directing?” 

“What else? You know I’m good. You know my credits.” 

“So does everyone else in town, Mike,” I told him. “Why haven’t you 
picked up something in the last six months?” I stared at him. “Is it the 
drinking?” 

“No. I never used to drink at all, you can ask anyone. I just started after 
Doomed Safari, when the word went out that I was poison with the majors. 
You heard about that, don’t try and kid me.” 

“All right,” I said. “I heard. But I never did find out why.” 

“Silliest damned thing. I just committed the unpardonable sin, that’s all. 
Doomed Safari was one of these African things, see? And as usual, we had a 
sequence where the hero and the heroine are making their escape down one 
of those rivers. So I goofed.” 

“How do you mean, goofed?” 

“Well, I was going to be arty and different, so I did the whole sequence 
without including a single shot of crocodiles slithering off the banks into the 
water." He sighed. “Naturally, you just can’t get away with making an African 
picture without that shot in it. Ever since then I’ve been dead. Like that guy 
over at MGM years ago who made the mistake of calling Lassie a bitch.” 

I didn’t know whether he was ribbing me or not; Mike was always a great 
ribber. But he was serious about one thing. He wanted a chance. 

“Please, Ed,” he murmured. “I’ve got to make another picture soon. I’ve 
been around for twelve years, but you know this business. Twelve months 
without a credit and I’m washed up for good. Help me.” 

“I don’t have anything lined up at the moment,” I answered, truthfully. 

“But you know I’m good. You know about the three times I’ve been 
runner-up for the Academy—” 

I shook my head. “Sorry, Mike. Nothing I can do.” 

“Ed, for the first time in my life. I’m begging. I belong in the industry. 
I’ve been around ever since I was a kid. Started as a grip, went on to cutter, 
spent eight years as an assistant until I got my chance. Then twelve years on 
top. And now they slam the door in my face. It isn’t fair.” 

“It’s Hollywood,” I said. “You know that. Besides, I’m just a little inde¬ 
pendent producer. I don’t swing any weight in this town. Why come to me?” 

He was completely sober now. His eyes rested on me steadily and his 
voice dropped. “You know why, Ed. It isn’t just that I want an assignment 
from you. I’d like to have you talk to your people about me.” 

“My people?” 

“Don’t try to play dumb. I hear things. I know what you’ve got. And I 
want in. I think I deserve in, on my record. I belong.” 

I couldn’t face his eyes any longer. I turned away. “All right, Mike, you 
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might as well know. I did talk to my people, as you call them, several months 
ago. We studied your case thoroughly. And—they voted you down.” 

He uttered a short laugh, then smiled. “As they say in Mexico, that’s the 
way the cojones bounces. Thanks for trying, anyway, Ed. See you around 
sweetheart.” 

I got out of there because I didn’t want to spend any more time with Mike 
Charles. I wanted to talk to his girl again, yes, but at the moment I couldn’t 
stand being around him. For some reason I felt as if I’d just passed the 
sentence of death upon him. 

Perhaps it was foolish of me to take that attitude, but when I read about 
his suicide the following month, I wasn’t surprised. A lot of them commit 
suicide after coming to me. Particularly if they know—or guess—the 
truth. 

But Kay Kennedy didn’t commit suicide. 

I don’t know who she hooked up with after Mike Charles hung his brains 
on the ceiling with a .38, but he was the right one, for hgr. Within a year her 
name was Kay Kennedy, and her hair was its natural reddish brown. I began 
to watch her. One of an independent producer’s main jobs is to watch people 
who are coming up in the field. Watch and wait. 

I watched and waited another year before I ran into her again. It hap- 
pened at Romanoff's, one evening. 

She d already had her first big success, in Sunshine , and she was sitting 
at one of the good tables with Paul Sanderson when I came in. 

Paul helloed across the room and I went over, and when he introduced 
her he didn’t mumble her name. And this time she didn’t flutter her eye¬ 
lashes, either. 

“I’ve been waiting for a chance to see you again, Mr. Stern,” she said. 
Of course, you probably don't remember me.” 

Yes I do, I told her. Did you know Joe Cook had Chasen with him on 
the stage, in Hold Your Horses and Fine and Dandy?” 

“Certainly,” she responded. “But I don’t think he was in Arizona Mahoney 
when Cook did it for Paramount. That was a little stinker, by the way.” 

“Yes it was,” I agreed. 

Paul stared at the two of us, then rose. “I think I’ll leave you two love¬ 
birds for a moment,” he said. “Besides, I have to go to the men’s room.” 

He got up and stalked away. 

My new leading man, Kay said. “Of course, he isn’t exactly new, is he?” 

I shook my head. “Been around about as long as Gilbert Roland, I guess. 
But he still looks good, doesn’t he?” 

“Very.” She gazed up at me. “How do they do it?” 

“How does who do what?” 

You know what I mean. How do some of them manage to hang on 
forever? People up there in the Top Ten, box-office leaders year after year. 
Don’t they ever get any older?” 
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“Of course they do. Look at the ones who die off—” 

Her eyes narrowed. “That’s what you want me to do, isn’t it? That’s what 
you want everyone to do. To look at the ones who die off, and forget about 
the dozen or so who are always around, always have been around. The ones 
who remain stars for fifteen, twenty, twenty-five years and still play leads. 
And a few directors and producers, too—De Mille, people like yourself. 
When did you come to Hollywood, Mr. Stern? 1915, wasn’t it?” 

“You’ve been reading my mail,” I said. 

She shook her head. “I’ve been talking to people.” 

“What people?” 

“Well, your friend Mike Charles, for instance. Your late friend.” She 
paused. “The night I met you, after you went away, Mike got pretty high. 
And he told me a couple of things. Said there was a little inner group out 
here that controlled the situation. They called the shots on the top people, 
decided who stays and who goes. And he said you were in with that group. 
He said you’d just given him the word that he’d have to go.” 

“He was pretty high that night,” I murmured. 

“He wasn’t high the night he killed himself.” 

I took a deep breath. “Some people get delusions. That’s one of the steps 
along the suicide route.” 

“This was no delusion.” Kay Kennedy watched me calmly. “I want to 
know the truth.” 

I toyed with a napkin. “Suppose there was something to the story?” I 
asked. “Oh, nothing preposterous, like an inner sanctum arrangement 
where a few key people controlled all the big plums in Hollywood—you can 
see on the face of it that’s ridiculous. No director or producer or star can 
depend on a contract or publicity to keep going; the public has to make the 
final decision. But let’s suppose that there are a select few whom the public 
cherishes, and that there are ways to stay in that group. Let’s even go so far 
as to say that I might know something about the method.” I stared at her. “If 
so, why should I tell you?” 

“Because I belong in that group,” Kay Kennedy whispered. “I’m going to 
be a star, a big star. And I’m going to stay on top forever.” 

“Big talk, little girl.” 

“I talked just as big when I was a little girl. Go ahead and laugh! That’s 
what my parents did. But I made my father quit his job and bring me to the 
Coast. He worked nights in a factory to give me dramatic lesson fees, until 
he died six years ago. And my mother took his place, at the same factory, so 
I could still have my tuition. She died last year, of the same thing. Silicosis. 
That factory wasn’t a healthy place.” 

She lit a cigarette. “Do you want to know the rest? Do you need to know 
the rest? The names of the clowns like Mike Charles who I let push me 
around on the way up? The names of the hole-in-the-wall agents, the greasy 
bookers, the stag promoters, the casting-directors for blue films? Do you 
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want to know how I got my first decent address, my first wardrobe, my first 
car? Or would you rather hear about that nice guy in the Air Force I bounced 
because he insisted on getting married and having a family?” 

I smiled at her. “Why bother? As you say, I’ve been out here since 1915. 
I’ve heard the same story a thousand times.” 

“Yes. But that’s not all the story, Ed Stern. There’s another part, the 
most important part. I am an actress, and a good one. I’m going to be a 
better one in another year or two. Do you think the studio would take a 
chance on me with a property like Paul Sanderson unless they knew I was 
going to make it? I’m ready to hit the top, because I’m prepared. And that’s 
the way I like to be—always prepared. So now I want to know one more 
thing. When I hit the top, how can I stay there?” 

I glanced across the room. Paul Sanderson stood there, deep in conver¬ 
sation with two men who obviously would never be escorted to one of Mike 
Romanoff’s tables. They were short, swart, and stocky, and their hands 
were shoved deep in the pockets of their trousers. Paul was smiling at them 
as he spoke, but they weren’t smiling back. 

Kay Kennedy followed my gaze. I grinned at her. 

“Why don’t you ask Paul when he gets back?” I suggested. “Maybe he can 
tell you.” 

“Then you won’t.” 

“Not yet, Kay. I don’t think you’re ready yet. If you get to be as big a 
name as you say you will, then perhaps there’s a chance. Until then—” 

“All right.” She returned my grin. “But I did find out what I wanted to 
know. Mike Charles told the truth, didn’t he? There is a secret.” 

She glanced across the room. “And Paul knows it too, doesn’t he? But the 
reason you suggested I ask him is because you’re sure he wouldn’t tell.” 

“Something like that.” 

She focused her attention on me again. “Funny about Paul Sanderson. I 
might have guessed he’d be one of your people, as Mike put it. He was the 
first star I remember seeing in the movies, way back in the ’30s. And here I 
am today, all grown up and playing opposite him, and he doesn’t look a bit 
different.” 

“Makeup,” I said. “Those Westmore boys are great.” 

“Oh, it’s not that. I know he wears a toupee. But he’s so different on the 
set and off. When he’s working he never gets tired, never complains. I can 
be dying under those lights and he isn’t even sweating.” 

“You learn to relax,” I said. 

Not that much.” She leaned forward. “You know, all the time we’ve been 
together on the picture, he never made a pass at me?” 

“How come he’s taking you out?” 

“Flack’s idea. Good publicity.” She paused. “At least, I thought that’s all it 
was until tonight, when we got together. And that’s what I mean when I said 
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it was funny about Paul Sanderson. He’s been on the make for me all evening 
long. And he’s drinking, too. If I hadn’t worked with him and gotten to know 
him, I’d swear it wasn’t the same guy. How do you explain that?” 

“I don’t,” I told her. “Let’s ask him.” I turned and gazed across the room. 
But Paul Sanderson was gone. So were the two men. 

I stood up very quickly. “Excuse me,” I said. “I’ll be right back.” 

But she wasn’t buying. “You saw them too?” she murmured. “Those men 
with him? Think there’s something wrong—” 

I didn’t answer her. I was walking across the room. I didn’t bother with 
the hatcheck girl, but went outside and grabbed the first attendant I saw. 
“Mr. Sanderson,” I said. “Did he come out just now?” 

“Just leaving.” He pointed to a black limousine rounding the exit-lane 

“That’s not his car.” 

“He was with a couple of other men.” 

I jabbed him in the ribs. “Get my car, fast.” 

Kay Kennedy dug her hand into my left arm. “What’s happening?” 

“That’s what I intend to find out. You go back inside and wait. I’ll return 
—I promise.” 

She shook her head. “I’m coming along.” 

The car rolled up. There was no time to argue if I wanted to keep the 
limousine in sight. “All right, get in.” 

We made the exit. The limousine had turned right and was picking up 
speed. I trailed it. The car cut left, going still faster. I followed. 

“This is exciting,” Kay told me. 

I didn’t find it so. It took all my concentration to keep up with the car 
ahead—and more speed than I could summon here in town. A delay or a 
ticket would be fatal now. I twisted and turned, always a full block behind, as 
the limousine swerved and doubled and sped forward until it reached the 
canyon entrance far to the north. Then it really began to move. 

“Where are they taking him?” Kay gasped. “What are they trying to 
do—” 

I didn’t answer her. I had my right foot on the floorboards and both hands 
on the wheel; my eyes were on the hairpin turns, and I kept thinking, The 
damned fool, I knew I couldn’t trust him, I never should have chosen him in 
the first place. 

But it was too late for self-reproach now, too late for anything at all 
unless I could overtake the car ahead. By now they must have known I was 
following, of course, and that probably decided them. They’d reached the 
top of the canyon when it happened. 

I didn’t see anything because my car was a good two hundred feet behind 
as they rounded the last curve. But I heard it. A muffled sound, in three 
bursts. 

Then we rounded the turn and I could see the limousine pulling away, 
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going down the straight stretch on the other side of the canyon. Its taillights 
were like two little red eyes winking in farewell. 

I didn’t try to follow it any farther 

Instead I pulled up at the edge of the road, alongside of the black, 

huddled figure that had been tossed from the speeding car like a discarded 
doll. 

This doll had a hole in its forehead, and another in its chest, and a third in 
its belly. It was limp and shapeless, and its limbs were doubled up gro¬ 
tesquely beneath the torso. 

Kay started to scream and I slapped her face. Then I got out of the car 

and picked up the doll. I opened the rear door and dumped it into the back 
seat. 

Kay didn’t look at it, and when I climbed in front again she didn’t look at 
me. She just kept sobbing over and over again. “He’s dead, they killed him 
he’s dead.” 

So I slapped her again. 

That sobered her. She put her fingers up to the side of her face and said 
Your hands are cold.” 

I nodded. “I’m glad your powers of observation are returning,” I told her. 
Apparently you lost them for a moment just now. Or else you might have 
noticed something. Paul isn’t dead.” 

But I saw him that hole in his forehead—the way he was lying there 
after they threw him out of the car—” 

She started to glance toward the back seat, but I grabbed her shoulder. 
“Never mind,” I said. “Take my word for it. He’s still breathing. But he 
won’t be for long, if we don’t get him to a doctor.” 

‘‘Who were they?” Kay murmured. “Why did they do it?” 

“That’s a question for the police to answer,” I replied. And started the 
car again. 

“Police.” She whispered the word, but she might just as well have 
shouted it. I knew what she was thinking. Police, publicity, scandal, Parsons 
Hopper, Graham, Skolsky, Fidler. 

D° do we have to go to the police?” she whispered. 

I shrugged. No, we don’t. But the doctor will. Bullet wounds must be 
reported.” 

“Isn’t there some doctor who’ll keep his mouth shut? I mean_” 

“I know what you mean.” I drove grimly, turning back onto the highway 
and heading through Bel Air. “And I know a doctor.” 

“You’ll take him there?” 

“Perhaps.” I paused. “On one condition.” 

“And that is?” 

I glanced at her. “No matter what happens, you forget all about this 
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business tonight. Never ask any questions, either. No matter what hap¬ 
pens.” 

“Even if he—dies?” 

“He won’t die. I promise you that.” I looked at her again. “Now do you 
promise me?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right,” I said. “Now I’m going to drop you off home.” 

“But shouldn’t you get to the doctor first? He’s lost a lot of blood—” 

“No questions,” I reminded her. “Home we go.” 

So I dropped her off. Getting out of the car she was very careful not to 
turn her eyes in the direction of the back seat. “Will you call me?” she 
murmured. “Let me know how it—turns out?” 

“You’ll know,” I assured her. “You'll know.” 

She nodded vaguely, and I drove away. I went straight to Loxheim and 
told him the whole story. 

Dr. Loxheim was understanding, as I knew he would be. 

“Gambling debts, no doubt,” he nodded. “The verdammten young fool. 
But it iss difficult to find someone completely trustworthy. And now you 
must find another. It will take time, and until then we must be very careful, 
all of us. Have you told Paul?” 

“Not yet,” I said. “First I thought we’d better get rid of the body.” 

“Leave that to me.” Loxheim smiled. “There will be no trouble. I am 
sure that the ones who did the killing won’t talk.” Then he frowned. “But 
what about the girl, this Kay Kennedy?” 

“She won’t talk, either. I have her promise. Besides, she’d be afraid of 
the publicity.” 

Dr. Loxheim puffed on his cigar. “Does she know he’s dead?” 

“No. I told her he was merely wounded.” 

He expelled smoke rapidly. “Still she knows he was thrown from a mov¬ 
ing automobile. She heard the shots. She at least saw his forehead, if not the 
other wounds. And this iss Friday night. Do you think she’ll be able to 
remain silent when she sees Paul Sanderson walk on the set on Monday 
morning?” 

I lifted my hands. “What else could I do under the circumstances?” I 
asked. “But you’re right. When she sees him Monday, it will be a shock.” 

“A great shock,” Loxheim agreed. 

“Do you think I’d better be on hand then?” 

“Definitely. I think you had better be on hand from now on, to watch 
her.” 

“Whatever you say.” 

“Good. Now leave me. There is much to be done.” 

“Want me to help carry in the body?” 
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Dr. Loxheim smiled. “That will not be necessary. I have carried them in 
before ” 

Monday morning must have been pure hell for Kay Kennedy. I was on the 
set, working with Craig, the free lance who was bossing the camera assign¬ 
ment. I watched Kay when she came in, and she looked all right. 

I watched her when Paul Sanderson showed up, and she never cracked. 
Maybe that was because she’d noticed I was there. Anyway, she managed to 
get through the morning, somehow. At noon I dragged her to lunch. 

We didn’t eat at the commissary. I took her over to Olivetti’s, in my car. 
No point in detailing the course of events. What matters is that we talked. 

“I think I’ve got it figured out,” she told me. “Ever since Saturday, when 
there was nothing in the papers, I’ve been thinking.” 

“There wouldn’t be anything in the papers,” I reminded her. “Who was 
there to tell them?” 

“Oh, somebody would,” Kay Kennedy said. “If Paul Sanderson had to 
stop production on a picture for a month or two, they’d cook up a story to 
explain things to the press. But there wasn’t a word. So I guessed the truth.” 

“Which is?” 

“Which is that the man who was with me the other night, the man who 
got shot, wasn’t Paul Sanderson at all. Remember, I was telling you how 
different he seemed to be off the lot, almost as if he were another person 
entirely? That’s it, of course He was another person. Paul Sanderson’s 
double.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“That’s right, isn’t it?” 

I avoided her gaze. “Remember what you promised me—no questions?” 

“I remember. And I’m not asking you questions about the other night. I’m 
not asking you if the double died, or if he was already dead when you talked 
to me. I’m not asking how you got rid of the body. I’m merely asking you 
about Paul Sanderson, who wasn’t really mixed up in this affa i r at all. Now 
was he?” 

She ground her third cigarette into the ashtray. 

“You smoke too much,” I said. 

“And you don’t smoke at all,” she told me. “And you don’t drink, and you 
haven’t even touched your sandwich. Try and pretend this doesn’t mean 
anything to you!” 

Very well, I said. “It means a lot to me. More than you know or can 
possibly guess. I leaned forward. “Are you sure you want me to answer your 
questions?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Very well. The man was Paul Sanderson’s double. Had been for several 
years. As you yourself observed, Paul is getting along. He has to save him- 
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self for his work. When it comes to public appearances, going to parties and 
making a show for the usual publicity routine, the double took over. He was 
well-paid, perhaps too well. Apparently he gambled a lot. Apparently he 
welched a lot—or at least, once too often. Does that explain things?” 

“Some of them. Why his voice sounded a bit different, for one thing. 
Although he had an uncanny physical resemblance to Paul.” 

“He was carefully selected,” I told her. “And there was a bit of plastic 
surgery, too. A very competent doctor—” 

“The same doctor you were going to take him to the other night?” she 
asked. 

I realized I’d said too much, but it was done. 

“Yes.” 

“Would his name happen to be Loxheim, by any chance?” 

My mouth hung open. “Who told you?” 

She smiled at me. “I read it. Remember when I said I’d been doing a lot 
of thinking since Saturday? Well, I did a little checking, too. On Sanderson. 
And on you. I got hold of your press book at the studio Saturday afternoon. 
It’s all down there in black and white. Black and yellow, really. Some of your 
press clippings are pretty old, darling. Like that one from way back in 1936, 
when you had that accident playing polo. At first they thought you were 
going to die, but a few days later was this notice about your being moved 
from Cedars of Lebanon—to the private hospital of Dr. Conrad Loxheim.” 

“He’s a wonderful man,” I said. “He pulled me through.” 

“1936,” Kay Kennedy said. “That’s a long time ago. You were an indepen¬ 
dent producer then, and you’re an independent producer now. At least, ev¬ 
eryone says you are. How come you’ve never made a picture on your own 
since then?” 

“But I have, dozens—” 

“You name has been listed as an associate,” she corrected me. “Actually, 
you haven’t financed a thing. I checked.” 

“So I dabble a bit,” I conceded. 

“And yet you’re still a big man in Hollywood. Everybody knows you, you 
swing a lot of weight behind the scenes—and this in a town where nobody 
stays on top unless he’s active.” 

“I have connections.” 

“Like Dr. Loxheim?” 

I tried to keep my voice down. “Look, Kay, we made an agreement. 
You’re not to ask questions. What do you want to know these things for, 
anyway?” 

She shook her head stubbornly. “I told you the reason why the other 
night. You’ve got a secret I intend to learn. And I’m not letting go until I find 
out.” 

Suddenly, she put her head down on the table and began to cry. 
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Her voice came to me, faint and muffled. “You hate me, don’t you, Ed?” 
“No. I don’t hate you. I admire you. You’ve got guts. You showed it this 
morning when Sanderson came in. You showed it the other night when you 
snapped out of your shock. And I’ll bet you’ve showed it all through the 
years, on the way up.” 

“Yes.” The faraway voice was a little girl’s voice now. “You understood, 
didn’t you, Ed? When I told you about my folks, I mean? I wasn’t being 
hardboiled. I didnt want to see them die. It—it tore me to pieces inside. 
Only there s a part of me that can’t be hurt. The part that makes me keep 
going, makes me keep reaching for the top. No matter what I have to do to 
get there. Oh, Ed, help me!” 

She lifted her face. “I’ll do anything you want, I promise. You can take 
charge of my career, I’ll ditch my agent, give you any cut you want, fifty- 
fifty, even.” 

“I don’t need money.” 

“I’ll marry you if you like, I won’t—” 

“I’m an old man.” 

“Ed, isn’t there something I can do, some way I can prove myself? 
Ed— what’s the secret?” 

“Believe me, the time hasn’t come. Maybe ten years from now, when 
you re established. Right now you’re young, beautiful, everything is just 
beginning. You can be happy. I want you to be happy, Kay, honestly I do. And 
that’s why I won’t tell you. But this much I promise. Keep going. Make good, 
the way you intend to. And in ten years, come to me again. We’ll see.” 

“Ten years?” Her eyes were dry now, her voice harsh. “You think you can 
fluff me off like this for ten years? Why, for all I know, you’ll be dead by 
then.” 

“I’ll be around,” I promised. “I’m tough.” 

“Not tough enough,” she flashed. “I’ll wear you down.” 

I nodded. She was right, of course. I could see that. She wasn’t going to 
be stopped. 

“And if I don’t get the truth out of you,” she continued, “I’ll go to Loxheim 
myself. Something tells me I ought to meet that man.” 

I nodded again. “Maybe you’re right,” I said slowly. “Perhaps you ought to 
meet him, soon.” 

It wasn’t easy for me to sell Dr. Loxheim the deal. Still, when I gave him 
all the facts, he finally had to agree. 

“We have too much at stake to take any chances,” I said. “You know that.” 

“What about the others?” he reminded me. “They are entitled to a say in 
the matter.” 

Let them take a vote, of course. But it’s the only way.” 

“You think this girl iss worthy?” 
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“Of course I do. Normally we’d take her in anyhow, after another eight or 
ten years. She’s on her way up, you’ll see. The only thing is, like I’ve 
explained, she won’t wait. So we get her now” 

“If the others are willing.” 

“If the others are willing. And they’ll agree.” 

They did agree. We called a meeting that very night, at Loxheim’s place, 
and everyone showed up. I told my story, and Paul supported me That was 
enough. 

“When does this happen?” Loxheim asked. 

“The sooner the better. I’ll make the necessary arrangements right 
away. You can expect her in about a week.” 

And it was a week, to the very day, that I brought her in. Right after her 
picture was finished. Right after she was scheduled for a four-week vaca¬ 
tion. Right after I’d personally escorted her over to Frankie Bitzer, my 
agent, and had him sign her up on a long-term. 

After that we went for a drive. 

“Where are you taking me?” she asked. 

“To Loxheim’s place.” 

“Eh—does that mean I’m going to find out the secret?” 

“That’s right.” 

“What made you change your mind?” 

“You.” 

“You do like me a little bit, don’t you?” 

“I said so, didn’t I? And if I didn’t like you, I wouldn’t be letting you in on 
the secret. I’d have you murdered instead.” 

She laughed but I didn’t join in. Because I was telling her the truth. 

Dr. Loxheim was waiting for us downstairs in his office, and he was very 
cordial. I’d made Kay promise not to ask questions until he had finished his 
examination, and she cooperated magnificently. He took a blood test and a 
skin graft, and did a tape recording of her voice and even snipped off a lock 
of her hair. 

Then he went on to a case-record session that lasted over an hour. He 
was very thorough, of course: not only did he get her complete history, plus 
all the names of acquaintances, but also a sort of inventory of her personal 
tastes—including some color choices and the brand names of her cosmetics 
and favorite perfume. 

All this was unnecessary, really, but he was the methodical type and 
wanted to be prepared for any emergency. I could see his point; if something 
went wrong and we had to make a fast, last-minute switch, he’d have the 
necessary data on hand. 

But nothing had ever gone wrong in the past, and I was fully confident 
now. Besides, Kay didn’t object. She thought she was being psychoanalyzed, 
I guess. 
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Finally, when it was all over, she stood up. 

“Well, I have answered a lot of questions,” she said. “And now it’s my turn 
to ask a few. First of all—when do I find out about this secret?” 

She was looking at me, but it was Dr. Loxheim who answered her. “Why, 
right now, my dear,” he said. Coming up behind her, he deftly inserted the 
needle at the base of the brain. 

I caught her as she fell, and we carried her into the surgery. 

It takes about four weeks for the entire process. I’m afraid poor Loxheim 
didn’t get much rest. 

As for me, I was busy on my own—quieting her studio, spreading the 
carefully-prepared story about her incognito vacation in Canada, and doing 
my own private interviewing. I spent a lot of time interviewing, but finally I 
came up with someone who satisfied me. 

Then I had nothing to do but wait until the 29th day, when I could see 
her. Loxheim had kept her under drugs and sedation throughout, of course, 
but he assured me that for the past twenty-four hours she’d had nothing. 

“She iss quite normal,” he assured me. 

“Normal?” 

“A figure of speech.” He smiled. “I mean, I believe she iss in a condition 
where she iss capable of assimilating the truth.” He paused. “Are you sure 
that you don’t want me to tell her?” 

I shook my head. “This time it’s my responsibility.” 

“You will be careful of shock? She has come through everything wonder¬ 
fully thus far, but one never knows. You remember how Jimmy took it when 
he found out—?” 

“I remember. But he’s all right now. They get used to it, once they 
realize the significance.” 

“But she iss still so young.” 

“I warned her.” I sighed. “God knows, I tried. And I’ll tell her now, in my 
own way.” 

“Good luck,” said Dr. Loxheim. 

I left him and went into her bedroom. 

She was resting quietly. Her head was on the pillow but no sheet covered 
her body—just the long gown. Her eyes were open, of course, and they 
looked the same to me. Everything looked the same. Her voice hadn’t 
changed, either. 

“Ed!” she said. “He told me you were coming, but I didn’t believe it.” 

“Why shouldn’t I come?” I smiled down at her. “You’re well again. Didn’t 
he tell you that, too?” 

“Yes. I didn’t believe him then, either.” 

“You can believe me, though. You’re well, Kay. Come on, sit up! You can 
get up if you like. You can get dressed and go home, anytime you want to 
now.” 
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She sat up very slowly. 

“That’s right,” she murmured, in a small voice. “I can sit up. But Ed, 
there’s something funny about it. I don’t feel anything. That’s why I wasn’t 
sure, Ed. I don’t seem to have any feeling. I’m just—numb.” 

“It’ll go away,” I assured her. “Once you get out, get some exercise and 
fresh air.” 

She stood up, and I grabbed her arm. “Take it easy, now,” I cautioned. 
“You haven’t been on your feet for a long time—bound to be a bit stiff. It’s 
like learning to walk all over again.” 

Her feet moved jerkily, but she had coordination of a sort. I helped her to 
a chair. She sat down as if she had never done so before in her life. Her eyes 
went out of focus, briefly, then steadied. 

“There,” I said. “You see?” 

“Yes. I’m okay, I guess. But Ed, I still don’t feel. I mean, it’s like my foot is 
asleep, only all over.” 

“Don’t worry about it.” 

“And that’s not all, either. Ever since I’ve been awake, I’ve stayed awake. 
For days and days. I told Dr. Loxheim about it, asked him to give me some 
kind of sedative, but he wouldn’t do it. Claimed it was dangerous. So I’ve just 
stayed awake, night and day. Peculiar thing is, I don’t seem to be tired.” 

I nodded. 

“In fact, I don’t seem to be anything. I’m not a bit hungry. Or thirsty. And 
I don’t even—” 

She hesitated, and I patted her shoulder. 

“I know all about that, too. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Doesn’t matter?” She frowned. “Ed, what happened to me? Dr. Loxheim 
wouldn’t tell me a thing. I know he did something to me in the office—when 
was that, how long ago? And I think I had an operation. A long, long opera¬ 
tion, or many operations. I just can’t remember.” She paused. “When I woke 
up this last time, and stayed awake, I tried to remember. But I couldn’t.” 

“That bothered you?” 

“Yes. And something else bothered me even more. I wanted to cry, and I 
couldn’t.” Her eyes were wide as she looked up at me. “Ed, tell me the truth. 
Did I go off my rocker? Am I in some kind of sanatorium?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then what happened? What happened to me?" 

I smiled. “What you wanted to happen. You learned the secret.” 

“The secret?” She remembered, all right. I could tell she remembered 
everything up until the time the needle hit home, so I wasn’t worried any 
more. She’d come through, and I’d be able to talk to her now. 

“Yes,” I said. “Loxheim’s secret. Our secret. The secret you wanted to 
learn, so that you could get into the Top Ten and stay there. Don’t forget, 
Kay, you said you were willing to do anything if you could make it. Well, you 
have. So you mustn’t be frightened.” 
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“What did Loxheim do to me?” she asked. Her voice was calm, con¬ 
trolled. “Who is he, anyway?” 

I sat down next to her. “I’m somewhat surprised you don’t know,” I said. 
“You seem to be such an expert on motion pictures. Still, I guess the techni¬ 
cal experts never rated much attention, particularly back in the early days of 
the talkies 

Thats when Loxheim came over here. He did some work on animation 
for a couple of studios, about the time Cooper and Schoedsack were turning 
out King Kong. His specialty was lifesize figures; he had a few original 
processes of his own that were too expensive for the Germans to try. Well, 
they turned out to be too expensive for us to try here. It was marvelous 
stuff; not just papier-mache and machinery, and not just clockwork either. 
After all, he was a physician and a brilliant one. Surgery and anatomy and 
neurology—the works. But there was no place for him in spectaculars. 

He opened up a little clinic in Beverly Hills as soon as he managed to 
get a license to practice, and went back to surgery. Plastic surgery—that 
was the most profitable. Built up a few faces and along with them, a reputa¬ 
tion. He made money. And on the side, he continued his studies. And gradu¬ 
ally, he perfected the process.” 

“What process?” 

“Let him explain it. I still don’t pretend to understand all the technical 
jargon. What I do understand is what the process has meant to me. And to 
the big names—the stars you were wondering about, the ones who seemed 
to be able to go on forever. People like Sanderson, and a dozen others. 

“We formed sort of a closed corporation, Kay. Just a few of us—those 
able to afford the kind of an operation that costs two hundred thousand 
dollars to perform. Those who could see the advantages of remaining on top 
for twenty years or longer, staying young and fresh while their doubles went 
out and did the routine things to allay everyone’s suspicion. You never sus¬ 
pected it, did you, Kay? Even after you found out about Sanderson’s double, 
you never suspected Paul. You yourself told me he didn’t drink, didn’t sweat 
under the lights, never got tired, never made love. And still you didn’t 
realize the truth. I can tell you also that he never eats, never sleeps. Be¬ 
cause he doesn’t have to. Not with his brain and vital organs harnessed to a 
synthetic nervous system in a synthetic body.” 

Her hand went to her mouth, then dropped. 

Thats the secret, darling. The big secret of the biggest names. Only a 
few of them keep going, because only a few of them were willing to take the 
risk, pay the price. Only the ones who placed fame and stardom above the 
petty pleasures of so-called ‘living.’ Only the ones who were willing to give 
up eating and drinking and sleeping and loving—because they ate, drank, 
slept and loved fame alone. 

You said thats the way you felt, Kay. You weren’t willing to wait ten 
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years until you were old, ready for the junk-heap. You begged to have the 
secret now. And you have.” 

Kay stood up. She moved jerkily, like a doll. 

“Easy,” I said. “You’ll have to learn how to control yourself. Not that 
you’ll chip or break—the housing is almost indestructible. But there’s a 
different balancing system, and the ears lack the semicircular canals. Also 
your depth of focus is altered.” 

She gaped at me. “I thought I was mad,” she said. “But I was wrong, 
wasn’t I? You’re the crazy one, Ed. Admit it. Telling me I’m some kind of 
automaton—” 

“Take a pin,” I suggested. “You’ll find you won’t bleed.” 

“Where is Dr. Loxheim? I want to see Dr. Loxheim at once.” 

“Relax,” I said. “He’ll be in presently. You can have all the proof you 
want. Tonight we’ll call a meeting and get the whole gang in, Paul and the 
rest of them. Sort of get acquainted a bit. All but Betty—I forgot, she’s 
turned off this month.” 

“Turned off?” 

“Yes. That’s part of it, don’t you see? To rest. Conserve energy. Let the 
doubles do the work, between pictures. You last longer. Of course, we can’t 
allow any star to remain on top more than twenty, twenty-five years at the 
most, because then the public would get suspicious. After that, they just 
retire. But they can last indefinitely, if they rest. Loxheim says maybe two 
or three hundred years. Without aging, mind you. So it won’t be so bad, once 
you get used to it. Ask Paul.” 

She reeled across the floor. “Paul. Betty. They’re all friends of yours, 
eh?” 

“Associates, darling.” I smiled. “That’s my secret. You asked me once 
how it was that I was still a big name in Hollywood, yet hadn’t made many 
films on my own in years. It’s because I happen to have these associates. All 
of them are indebted to me for the opportunity to remain on top. All of them 
work through my agent, Bitzer. I get my percentage. Just as I will from you.” 

She was trying to open the door now, trying not to hear me. I felt very 
sorry for her, but I continued to smile. I had to remain calm, for her sake. 

“Don’t do anything rash, Kay,” I advised her. “Think it over. Tomorrow 
you’ll feel better. Then you can meet your double and we’ll start making the 
necessary plans.” 

“Double?” 

“Certainly. I told you a double is necessary. I have selected an extraordi¬ 
narily talented young lady for the role. Not only does she bear a remarkable 
physical resemblance to you, but she also has considerable histrionic ability 
of her own. Through studying your pictures she’s managed to pick up most of 
your mannerisms, and the rest she can acquire from firsthand observation. 
She has your voice down pat from Loxheim’s tape recording, and she’s mem- 
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orized all the material you gave him on your life, habits, and tastes. You’ll 
supplement that. Work things out together.” 

I paused. “And by the way, I don’t think we need worry about her behav¬ 
ing foolishly on her own, like Paul’s double did. This young lady happens to 
have a criminal record, and I know about it. Also she knows that I know. So 
you see, she’ll stay right in line. I think you’re going to like her. I certainly 
hope so, because you 11 probably be living together for a good many years.” I 
walked over to the door and drew her away. “Might as well stop trying,” I 
said. “The door is locked.” 

Now she faced me and I read unreason in her eyes. 

“Double,” she whispered. “So that’s it! Now I begin to understand. It’s a 
trick, isn’t it? You’ve got a double, all right, and you and Loxheim and this 
agent Bitzer are all in on it together. Paul Sanderson too, probably. You think 
you can drive me crazy—or at least get people to think I’m crazy, if I tell 
them such a story. And meanwhile, you pull a switch. Put this double in my 
place, pocket the money.” 

I put my hands on her shoulders. Staring her right in the eyes, I shook 
my head. 

“No, darling. That’s a wonderful idea for a plot, but it isn’t true. What’s 
true is that you’re an automaton now. And once you face the fact, you’ll find 
it isn’t as bad as you think. I know.” 

“You?” 

“Of course. Why do you think I control the secret? Because I was the 
first. Loxheim was my friend, and after the accident in the polo game, he 
came to me at the hospital where I was dying. I gave him permission to take 
me to his clinic, gave him permission to experiment. When it was success¬ 
ful, I realized what he had—what could be done with the process, once the 
right people were approached. And through the years I’ve done just that. 
There are only a dozen or so, as I say, but we’re the insiders. We’re the 
secret rulers of Hollywood, the walking shadows, the dreams that never 
die. We’re the immortals who welcome you now to our company.” 

She wasn’t ready yet, she couldn’t accept. I saw it in her eyes. 

So I took my hand away from her shoulder, fished in my pocket, and 
pulled out the pin. 

“Here,” I said. “Test yourself.” 

( She stared down at the pin and her face worked. “No,” she murmured. 
“It’s another trick. It’s all a trick, a trick to drive me crazy. I’m not a robot, I 
cant be, how can you stand there and smile at me, how can you lie like that, 
stop smiling, stop it, stop it —” 

And then she reached out and swept the pin from my hand as her arm 
came up. Her nails clawed at the side of my face. 

After that she stood there and screamed until I pressed the top of her 
head. The scream died away and she collapsed. I left her where she fell and 
picked up the phone. 
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Loxheim answered. 

“Well?” 

“Hysteria, of course. But she’ll be all right. I think we can call Bitzer 
tomorrow and tell him to sign her with the studio for a new deal. Be down in 
a moment.” 

I hung up. Then I opened the closet door and got out her new box—the 
one Loxheim had built, with the velvet lining and the airholes. The respira¬ 
tory system still works on oxygen principle. 

I fastened the loops around her neck and hung her up. Just before I 
closed the lid I took another look at her. She was great. And she’d look just 
as great ten years from now, or twenty. Like a million bucks. A million bucks 
at the box office. 

She belonged in the Top Ten, all right. 

For the first time I was satisfied I’d done the proper thing. I put her away 
and headed for the door, whistling. 

Just before I went out I remembered something. I walked over to the 
mirror and sure enough, there it was. Poor kid, I didn’t blame her for getting 
upset, seeing it was the first time. 

When she clawed me, she’d ripped a few strips of plastic off my cheek, 
exposing what was beneath. 

I stood there looking at the bright, gleaming metal for a moment, then 
turned away and started downstairs. 
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Frankie hung onto the bar with both hands. If he let go, he might fall 
down. He didn’t want to pass out, because this old Professor guy was talking 
to him. If he listened, maybe the old guy would keep on buying the drinks. 

“Luck,” said the old Professor guy. “That’s what makes all the difference 
in the world. Five years ago I was a respected member of the faculty here at 
the university. Today, owing to the vicissitudes of fortune—” 

He paused and sighed. Frankie sighed, too. “I know what you mean,” 
Frankie said. “I ain’t used to being on the bum myself.” Which was a lie, 
because Frankie had always been a bum. But he wanted to stay friendly; he 
wanted another drink. And sure enough, the old guy was signaling the 
bartender. He pulled out a half dollar and held it up in the air. 

“Heads or tails,” the Professor said. “Who can tell which it will be when I 
drop this coin on the bar? I can’t. You can’t. And neither can the bartender. A 
mathematician will say the chances are even, either way. Professor Rhine 
will tell you the odds can be modified. But no one knows. And there you 
have the Mystery of the Universe. None of us can foresee what luck will 
bring. Behold!” 

Frankie had his eyes in focus now and he watched the coin drop. It hit the 

bar, bounced, then stood still—balanced on edge. 

“Luck!” chuckled the old Professor guy. “Sheer luck, operating all around 

us, governing every move of our lives. If Lincoln had stooped to tie his 
shoelace at the moment Booth fired his shot—if the bird had not appeared 
when Columbus faced the mutineers— if! But we’re all victims of Tyche.” 

“Tight,” Frankie said. “I know I’m tight." 

“You misunderstand. I was speaking of Tyche. Fortuna, the Romans 
called her. One of the fates, a sister of the Parcae.” 
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“Never met the dame.” 

“I can well imagine that.” The old Professor guy smiled at Frankie over 
his glass. “But the ancients realized her importance. They held an annual 
festival in her honor. June twenty-fourth, I believe, was the date. I’ve seen 
her represented with a cornucopia in her hands, standing on a ball 

“Let’s have a ball,” Frankie muttered. “One more drink and I’m gonna be 
all set for a ball.” 

“You shouldn’t drink so much,” the old guy told him. 

Frankie shrugged. “Why not? What else is there to do? I ain’t never had 
the breaks, not once. Look at me—a lousy, washed-up wino. I shake like an 
old man, and I’m only thirty-three. If I just got a decent chance—” 

The Professor guy was nodding. “I know,” he said. “I could tell you a 
similar story. And so could every man. One man takes his last hundred 
dollars and buys a shack on the beach—six months later they find him 
there, dead of starvation. Another does the same thing—six months later 
they strike oil on the shore, and he sells his property for a million plus 
royalties. One man walks down the street and finds a fat wallet in the 
gutter. Another walks down the same street a moment later, just in time to 
be hit by a falling cornerstone. Fortune is a fickle goddess, my friend. But 
who knows? Being fickle, she may reverse her attitude and visit you with 
wealth and happiness.” 

“Nuts!” said Frankie. 

“There speaks the scientific mind,” said the old Professor guy. “But I’m 
not so sure. If I could only learn the secret of what attracts Fortune, I’d ask 
for nothing else. Perhaps it’s just a matter of real belief, or of worship. 
Fortune is a goddess and goddesses demand adoration. Being female, she 
requires constancy. Could it be that the so-called fortunate ones are merely 
those who have learned this secret and swear fealty to Fortune in return for 
her favors?” 

“I dunno,” Frankie mumbled. “Me, I’d go all-out for any dame who’d 
change my luck.” 

He picked up his glass, swallowed, then turned. But the old Professor 
guy had stumbled out. The bartender came up, shaking his head. “Funny 
how it hits them all of a sudden,” he said. 

“Yeah,” Frankie answered. “But what gets me is why a guy like him hangs 
around this joint.” 

“I dunno about that,” the bartender said. “We get some pretty classy 
trade, on account of the game in back.” 

Then Frankie remembered. Sure, there was a back room here. Roulette, 
dice, the works. He’d never been back there because he never had a stake. 
But come to think of it, people had been crowding through all evening, 
passing behind him. Like the baldheaded jerk walking by now, and the 
college boy with the glasses, and the dame in red. 
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The dame in red—there was a real item! 

Frankie hadn’t paid any attention to dames for a couple of months now. 
When you’re really on the juice, you get so dames don’t interest you. But this 
one did. 

She wore this red sort of evening dress, and her skin was white as 
marble, and her hair was jet-black. Like her eyes. She looked at Frankie 
when she passed, and she smiled. 

She smiled at him. The way he looked mustn’t have bothered her. 

Frankie was high, or he’d never have done it. But he was high, so he 
floated after her. Floated to the door of the back room and stood behind her 
while the eye looked her over and gave the nod. And Frankie went right 
through to the back with her—the eye didn’t try to stop him. In fact, 
Frankie had an idea the eye was looking at him more than at her. 

The room in back was bigger than he’d thought, and they had quite a 
layout. That crummy bar up front was only a blind. This was the McCoy— 
three big tables for roulette and four pool tables in the corners, for dice. And 
there must have been fifty people at least. 

It was smoky back there, but not noisy. Even the dice-players were quiet, 
and when the wheel was spinning at a table you could notice the sound of the 
ball clicking. Frankie followed the dame in red over to one of the roulette 
tables. Lots of fat faces here, well-dressed citizens with plenty of moola. Big 
piles of chips in front of some. Little piles in front of others. And the wheel 
in the middle turning, the wheel with the thirty-six numbers and the 0 and 
the double-0, the wheel with the red and the black. Every time it turned, 
some of the piles would get smaller and other ones would get bigger. 

Why? 

Here it was, the thing the old Professor had been blabbing about. For¬ 
tune. Luck. 

Some of the guys must have had a G or more in chips in front of them, 
and they kept on winning. Some of the others kept on losing and buying 
more: a dollar for whites, ten for reds, twenty for blues. 

But win or lose, everybody was excited. Frankie could feel it coming off 
them in waves, the excitement around the table. Everybody watched every 
spin, every play. He watched, too, and felt the pressure. If he only had a 
stake now! 

He looked over at the dame in red. She wasn’t playing either, just stand¬ 
ing and looking, same as him. Not quite the same, because she wasn’t 
excited. Frankie could tell from the way she stood there, like a statue, sort 
of. Nobody else paid any attention to her, even though she was the hottest- 
looking dish in the joint. You’d think they didn’t even know she was there, 
the way they ignored her and kept their eyes on the table, on the little silver 
ball bouncing around on the rim of the wheel. 

And she watched, but her eyes never changed. She didn’t clench her fists 
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or breathe hard or even look interested, really. It was almost as if she knew 
who was going to win and who was going to lose. 

Frankie stared at her, stared hard. All at once she turned her head and 
looked at him again. Those eyes were like a couple of black stones. He 
wanted to look away, but she looked away first. Her eyes glanced down at 
the floor. 

Frankie bent over to see what she was looking at. And then he noticed it. 

There was a chip lying there, right at his feet. It must have fallen off 
somebody’s stack. Frankie bent over and picked it up, held it in his hand. A 
blue chip—twenty bucks. He could cash it in right now. There was some 
luck for you! 

He started to look around for one of the cashiers who went through the 
crowd with their little boxes strapped on, but he couldn’t spot one. And the 
stick was going into his act. “Place your bets, ladies and gentlemen—” 

Why not? Twenty bucks found, that was luck. And maybe luck would 
hold. Twenty could get you forty. But which should he play, the red or the 
black? 

Frankie looked over at the dame again. She had a red dress, that was a 
hunch. But her hair was black and her eyes were black. The black eyes were 
staring at him now— 

Sure, he’d play the black. Frankie started to put his chip down, but his 
had wasn’t steady and the chip got away from him. It rolled and landed smack 
on number 33. 

He made a move to reach out, but the stick said, “The bank is closed,” 
and the wheel was spinning, and all he could do was stand there and watch. 
Twenty bucks tossed away like nothing, a rotten piece of luck. The wheel 
went round and round, the ball went round and round, the room went round 
and round. 

The ball stopped. The wheel stopped. And the room stopped, too, so 
Frankie could hear the stick saying, “Thirty-three, black.” 

His number! 

Then it started. The stick pushed this big stack of chips his way. And the 
dame in red smiled, so he put half the chips back on red. Red came up. He 
left the stack there and red came up again. Three straight wins in a row and 
he couldn’t lose. 

But the dame in red shook her head and edged away from the table, so he 
scooped all his chips together and gave them to the cashier. The cashier 
paid him off in twenties and fifties and hundreds. Three thousand and 
twenty bucks, cash! 

Frankie stuffed it in his pockets, hurrying through the crowd because he 
wanted to see the dame again, thank her, maybe even give her a split. 

The eye held the door open for him and the dame walked out ahead, and 
he called, “Hey, wait a minute!” and the eye looked at him. 
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“What’s that, buddy?” 

“I wasn’t talking to you,” Frankie said. “I was talking to the dame.” 

“What dame?” asked the eye. 

Frankie didn’t answer, because he could see her going out the front door 
of the tavern. He caught up with her on the corner. The fresh air hit him, 
made him feel slightly sick, but he floated over to her and said, “Thanks. 
You brought me luck.” 

She just smiled, and in the dim light her eyes were darker than ever. 

“Here.” He scooped out a handful of bills. “I figure you got this coming.” 

She didn’t take the money. 

“I mean it,” Frankie said. “Go ahead.” Then he stopped. “What’s the 
matter, you deaf or something?” 

No answer. That was it, all right. Imagine a classy dame like that, deaf. 
But couldn’t they read your lips? 

“Where you headed for?” Frankie asked her. Still no answer. 

Maybe the dame was a dummy, too. No wonder she didn’t have any 
boyfriend. 

“Wanna come with me?” Frankie asked. It didn’t make sense that she 
would—a dame like her being picked up by a crummy bum. But nothing 
made sense any more; besides, he was too tired for sense. All he knew was 
that he had to get some rest and sober up. If she wanted to come with him, 
let her. Nobody’d say anything at the fleabag where he stayed. But he had to 
sleep now, had to. 

He began to walk and sure enough, she followed him. Not a sound out of 
her, not even the clicking of high heels, because she was wearing sandals. 
No rings, no jewelry to clank. A beautiful dish, but like a statue. 

And she stood like a statue in the middle of his dirty room. 

Was she waiting for him to make a pass at her? All he knew was that he 
was tired, terribly tired. He dragged himself across the room, plopped down 
on the bed. He knew he couldn’t stop himself from falling.. . . 

He must have slept that way all night, with his head in her lap. And she 
must have just sat there, not sleeping. Because it was morning now and she 
was looking down at him and smiling. 

She smiled while he washed and shaved and changed into his other shirt. 
He tried to talk to her again, but she didn’t answer. Just smiled and waited, 
waited until he put on his coat and picked up his hat. 

“Come on,” he said. “I’m hungry.” 

They went downstairs and out onto the street. Frankie was going into 
the Ace Lunch until he remembered he had three grand in his pocket. Why 
not eat in one of those nice big restaurants over on Main? But he couldn’t go 
to a place like that, looking the way he did. 

“Wait a minute,” he told her. “I got shopping to do first.” 
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She waited, smiled and waited, while he went into the Hub and bought 
himself an outfit. Everything from shoes up to a twenty-dollar hat. The 
ready-made fit perfectly and he looked like a million bucks for only and 
hundred and thirty. 

The clerk was plenty polite, but he ignored the dame. Frankie didn’t 
notice this so much, but afterwards in the restaurant the waitress acted the 
same way—brought him a glass of water and a menu, but nothing for her. 

But it turned out she wouldn’t eat anything, anyhow. He pointed at the 
menu and she just shook her head. 

So he ended up eating alone. Then he sat back and tried to figure things 
out. Here he was with almost three grand still in his pocket. But he had her, 
too. Miss Can’t-hear, Miss Can’t-talk, Miss Won’t-sleep, Miss Won’t-eat. 
How about that, now? 

She smiled at him and Frankie smiled back, but he was beginning to 
wonder. Sure, she brought him luck, but there was something screwy about 
her—something awful screwy. He’d have to find a way to shake her before 
he got in some kind of trouble. 

He walked out of the restaurant and she tagged along. Usually he headed 
for a park bench in the morning, but now as he got ready to cross the street 
he stopped. The dame was holding his arm and looking up at a sign, acme 
METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY. So what? 

There was another sign in the front window of the building. She was 
staring at it. men wanted. 

He tried to take another step, but she held him. And now she was 
pointing. Frankie blinked. Was that what she meant? Did she figure on him 
going in there and asking for a job? 

He could, of course. That’d been his line years ago. Still had his social 
security card, and he could probably get back in the union somehow, even in 
spite of the bum rap on him. But how could she know that? And what made 
her think he’d go back to being a working stiff, now that he had all that dough 
in his kick? 

So Frankie shook his head. But she kept right on smiling and her arm 
kept right on tugging at his sleeve. 

All at once he got an idea. “Okay,” he said. “I’ll do it. But you wait here.” 
He pointed to the doorway, and sure enough, she walked over and stood 
here. He brushed past her to go inside and she gave him a big smile. 

Once he got inside, Frankie started to smile, too. He knew what to do 
now. This joint must have a back entrance. He’d just slip out the other way. 
Simple. 

Only this guy was standing in the hall, and he spotted Frankie and said, 
“You a machinist 'r a metalworker?” 

“Coremaker,” Frankie said. It slipped out natural, before he could stop it. 
“But I’m not union—” 
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“Neither is this plant, buddy. Come on in, fill out an application. Got a 
rush order, the boss’s crying for help, and this town’s murder when it comes 
to getting experienced—” 

Before he knew it, the guy had him in the office and a fat character 
named Chesley was handing him a form. 

Frankie was getting ready to tell him off when the door opened behind 
him. 

They came in fast, two of them, walking like a couple of wound-up toys. 
Both of them had bandannas over their mouths. They must have put them on 
outside in the hall, before they’d pulled their rods. 

Their rods were out now, and pointing. And one of them said, from under 
his bandanna, “Stick ’em up and don’t move.” 

There was Frankie and this Chesley and an old bookkeeper guy and the 
man who’d brought him into the office. They all got their hands up in a hurry. 

“Over against the wall,” said the first bandanna-mouth. “Make it 
snappy.” He walked over to the big wall-safe and waited. 

They started moving. The old bookkeeper guy looked like he was ready 
to pass out. In fact, all at once, he did pass out. 

“Catch him!” Chesley yelled. “He’s got a bad heart!” 

Both of the bandanna-mouths turned and watched him fall. Frankie was 
watching, too. He didn’t notice the big wastebasket in front of him until he 
walked right into it. 

The basket went over with a clatter and rolled. It hit one of the gunsels 
in the shins. Frankie stumbled because of his tangling with the basket and 
fell forward. He grabbed for something to hang onto. And that turned out to 
be the nearest gunman’s neck. All at once this fellow and Frankie were down 
on the floor in a head and Frankie saw the gun in front of him. He reached for 
it because he was so scared he couldn’t think to do something sensible like 
not grabbing the gun. 

The other crook saw him grab for it and he jerked away from the safe. 
Just then the rolling wastebasket hit him in the shins. This startled him and 
he gave out a yell and turned. But now his back was to Chesley, and Chesley 
jumped him. Frankie got this crook’s gun away from him, with a hard crack 
on the wrist, and covered both of the men while Chesley turned on the 
burglar alarm. 

There was plenty of excitement for the next half hour. When the cops 
got through talking to Frankie, there were reporters. When the reporters 
got through, there was Chesley again, and Frankie never did have to fill out 
that form. 

Chesley was delighted that Frankie would be working for him, starting 
tomorrow. 

Frankie was so confused he ended up walking out the front door. By the 
time he realized what he was doing it was too late to turn around,. And there 
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she was. She had been waiting for him all this time, and now she spotted 
him. 

Like the old Professor guy said, everything was luck. The roulette 
wheel, and stumbling over the wastebasket, and now this job and a new, 
decent life ahead of him. Blind luck. 

He stared at her. Now what? She was always around when things hap¬ 
pened. 

Frankie asked her to come to him with a jerk of his head, and she smiled. 
They walked down the street together and he bought some luggage and then 
he went into the Ardmoor and took a furnished suite, just like that. Two 
hundred clams a month, but no questions asked. The clerk didn’t even look 
at her, and the bellboy took them up without a word, or even a know-it-all 
grin. 

He flipped the kid a half dollar and then sat down on the bed. She stood 
in the center of the room and smiled. 

“This is it, huh, kid? Well, make yourself at home.” 

He tried to light a cigarette, but it got on his nerves to see her just 
sitting there, smiling like a statue carved out of stone. Maybe the dame was 
feeble-minded.. . . 

What he needed was a drink. A nice little drink before dinner. There was 
a cocktail lounge right downstairs in the Ardmoor, one of those high-class 
places, all dim and quiet. Peaceful as a church. A place where you could relax 
and drink. 

Frankie stood up. “Wait here a minute,” he said. “I’m gonna go down to 
the lobby and buy a paper.” 

She didn’t try to stop him—just smiled. 

He walked downstairs and into the lounge. The bartender asked him 
what 11 it be and Frankie almost said, “Glass of musky,” before he remem¬ 
bered he didn’t have to drink rotgut muscatel wine any more. 

“Rye on the rocks,” he said. 

It tasted good. 

“Do it again,” Frankie told the guy. 

The guy did it. And this one tasted good, too. Everything was good 
here. The nice, soft darkness and the nice, soft music in the background. A 
guy could relax. 

“The same,” Frankie said to the bartender. 

He was feeling better and better. Why not? With his luck, nothing could 
go wrong. Not even with the dame. 

Or because of the dame. 

It hit him on the third drink. It had been in the back of his mind all along, 
and with the third drink it didn’t seem so crazy. The dame in red was Lady 
Luck. 

“Hit ’er again!” Frankie said to the bartender. 
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What had the old Professor guy said? Maybe if you believed in her 
enough, she’d come to you. And he’d sort of had that feeling last night. It was 
screwy, but then luck is always screwy. Like the Professor said, some guys 
get all the breaks and others always wind up with the wrong end of the stick. 

Sense or not, it had happened to him. He had Lady Luck right where he 
wanted her, on his side. 

“One more,” Frankie said. 

It was the strangest, greatest feeling in the world, just sitting there and 
knowing that luck was with him now, smiling on him. Blind luck, dumb luck, 
but always smiling. Ready to give him everything and anything he wanted. 

Frankie began to think about all the things he’d wanted during all the 
years he’d been wanting. One of those snazzy English cars. A place up in the 
woods maybe, with a private lake for fishing. And when he’d been in stir, 
he’d wanted a blonde more than he’d wanted anything else. Like that one 
sitting over there at the end of the bar. 

She was a tall dame with bare legs. She had one of those fancy cigarette 
holders and there was class written all over her. Kind of a doll Frankie’d 
never even had the nerve to look at twice. 

But now, why not? Things were different now. He had luck with him. If 
he wanted something he could have it. Maybe she sent the blonde on pur¬ 
pose, knowing how he felt. 

That was it. All he had to do was lean over and say, “How about a drink, 
baby?” Or maybe, “Would you care for a drink?” That would sound better, 
classier. 

Sure it sounded classier, and it worked, too. She was moving over, 
Frankie stood up, feeling a little dizzy, and helped her onto the stool. Then 
he sat down again and had another and he felt fine, just fine. 

He kept feeling better and better. Easy to talk, now. Her name was 
Margot. Not Margaret, but Margot. Only you said it “Margo.” The “t” was 
silent. Silent like the dame in red, waiting upstairs. Maybe he ought to get 
back to her. But what for? She didn’t eat; you don’t have to feed Luck. Luck 
was free, everything was free and easy now. 

It was easy to talk to Margot, too. Easy to tell her how lucky he was. 
How everything he touched turned to gold, like this King Midas or whatever 
the guy’s name was they named that flour after. 

So Frankie told her, and they drank, and he said how he’d just moved in, 
and how he’d foiled the robbery today and how he’d won all that dough last 
night. Only this was just the beginning, wait and see. 

She said she’d like that—waiting and seeing. She called him “Frankie- 
boy,” and said she was afraid she was getting just a wee bit drunkie. 

Then the bar started filling up. And Frankie said how’s for getting a 
bottle and taking it up his room and drinking in peace? 
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And she said she didn’t know about a thing like that, but he could see she 
was only stalling, and sure enough she finally said yes. 

So the bartender wrapped a bottle and she carried it because it was hard 
for him to walk. And they went up the stairs and he leaned on her and he 
could feel how warm her skin was under her sleeve and he knew this was it, 
this was what he wanted more than anything. 

But in the hall he remembered and told her to wait right where she was 
for a minute. He went around a corner and down a corridor until he came to 
his door. 

Frankie unlocked it. She was still sitting there, smiling at him—hadn’t 
moved a muscle since he left. 

He stumbled over her and he said, “Thanks. Thanks a million. But you 
gotta get out now or she’ll see you. We wanna be alone, understand?” 

She just sat there, not hearing. So he yelled it at her. And then he pulled 
her up and pushed her over to the door. It was like lugging a statue, but he 
made it. And he headed her down the hall past the blonde in the corridor, 
hoping she wouldn’t see the blonde. 

Only she must have, because she looked at him and stopped smiling. She 
stood there and her black eyes got that stony stare in them as she looked 
right through him. 

He tried to grin and gave her a little push. “Go on,” he said. “Come back 
tomorrow. Tha’sa good girl.” 

Then she was walking away and Frankie was walking away, back around 
the corridor to pick up the blonde and steer her into his room. 

“Who were you talking to?” Margot asked. “Yourself?” 

“Never mind,” said Frankie. 

She didn’t mind and they had a drink together. And just to show her he 
wasn’t handing out a line, he showed her his roll. 

After that things were even better between him and the blonde. She said 
she liked him much, much more than a lot. But he was so loaded and so 
sleepy, he had a hard time keeping his eyes open. 

Funny thing, just about then Frankie thought he heard somebody knock¬ 
ing on the door. He figured maybe it was the dame in red. But before he 
could even try to find out, he passed out. 

When Frankie woke up, it was morning, full bright daylight. The blonde 
was gone. So was the dough; so was his new luggage, even. He found a 
dollar and thirty-five cents change in the back of his suit. And that was it, 
brother, you’ve had it. 

He’d had it, all right. Because before he could pull himself together, the 
house manager was on the phone complaining, telling him he was to vacate 
the premises at once on account of disturbing the neighbors during the 
night. 
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Frankie tried to say something about a refund then, remembering that a 
buck thirty-five was all that he had left, but the house manager said one 
more word and he’d call the cops. Besides, he didn’t want an ex-con for a 
tenant. 

Frankie’s head was splitting; he couldn’t figure out how the guy knew 
about that. 

Not until he got downstairs and bought a paper and saw the story about 
the robbery could he figure it. ex-convict foils holdup was the headline, 
and he read the story under it that was all about himself. All about himself, 
because some smart-aleck reporter must have checked the news files to see 
what he could find out about Frankie and ran across his name in an old story 
written at the time he got sent up. 

So there was no sense going around to see Chesley for his job now. And 
the dough was gone, all on account of that dizzy, double-crossing blonde— 

So it was gone. So what? That was just the breaks of the game. He could 
get more, with his luck. 

With his luck. 

But she was gone, too! And she was luck! 

They must have thought Frankie was insane when he ran back to the 
Ardmoor and yelled to the manager about a dame in red. The manager hadn’t 
seen her, of course. Nobody had seen her. Nobody but Frankie. 

He went back to the restaurant and to the old flop, went everywhere he’d 
been. Nobody talked. 

What had the old Professor guy called her? Fortuna, the fickle goddess. 
Fickle. Only he’d been the one who was fickle. He’d ditched her for a blonde, 
thrown her out for a double-crossing thieving blonde. 

Frankie went up and down the streets all day, looking for the dame in 
red. But he never saw her. His feet got tired and his head hurt and he kept 
talking to himself. 

Finally, he decided to try the tavern. That’s where he’d met her in the 
first place. She might be hanging around in the back room, where the Wheel 
of Fortune turned. 

It was getting dark and Frankie was a wreck. What with his hangover, 
and all that walking, and the funny feeling inside of him—not knowing what 
was real any more—he could hardly see. 

He was just about a block away from the joint, when he blinked and 
straightened up. Somebody was coming out of the front door and it looked 
like the dame in red. 

Frankie started to run. The dame was walking away, fast, and this time 
he could hear the hard click of high heels. Now that he was closer, he could 
tell it wasn’t the dame in red. 

Then he saw who it was. It was the blonde—Margot! She’d been in 
there, playing the wheel on his dough! 
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She was walking away fast in the other direction and wasn’t yet aware of 
him sprinting toward her. He caught up with her just alongside an alley, and 
that was good, too. 

Now Frankie knew that even though he hadn’t seen the dame in red that 
morning, she was still with him. Because she’d arranged for him to find 
Margot again. So luck was still in there pitching for him. 

So he knew just what to do. 

He reached out and grabbed the blonde by her ponytail and yanked her 
into the alley, fast. She turned around and saw him, her mouth dropping 
open and her eyes getting as big as they could get. 

“Where’s the dough!” Frankie shouted, yanking her head back and forth. 
“Where’s my dough!” 

The blonde couldn’t answer, because she was shaking so. But her bag fell 
out of her hand and landed on the bricks. It opened and a lot of lipstick and 
such spilled out of it. She pointed in the direction of the bag, gasping. 

Frankie gave her one last angry shove. Then he got down on his knees 
and rummaged through the things that had fallen from her bag. He came up 
with a dollar or two in small change. 

“You lost it!” Frankie yelled. “You lost it all! Talk about tough luck—” 

Then he looked at her. 

She was sitting on the alley pavement where she’d landed, sitting there 
with her back up against the wall. When Frankie had given her that shove, 
shed banged her head, banged it hard, too, because there was blood running 
down the side of her face. 

Frankie bent over and started to feel her forehead. But her head fell 
forward at his touch and Frankie could see right away that she was dead. 

Frankie got out of the alley, fast. He wanted to run, but there was no 
place to go. When they found the blonde, he knew that they’d trace her back 
to the hotel, identify her, and tie him in, sooner or later. And with the tough 
luck he was suddenly having, it might as well be sooner. 

In Frankies hand was the mound of loose change. Just enough to buy a 
couple of drinks, maybe. So he walked down the block, went into the tavern, 
and slid onto his regular stool. 

The old Professor guy was there, and Frankie wanted to tell him the 
story. He wanted to tell him because maybe the Professor could settle 
something for him that was very important. Had there really been a dame in 
red, or had Frankie imagined the whole deal? 

So Frankie started talking to the Professor real fast, spilling it all out. 
The Professor was pretty loaded, just like Frankie had been the night be¬ 
fore, but he seemed to get the drift. 

Hallucination, he said. Its all in your mind. Reality in such cases 
becomes purely subjective. But is there an objective world? That, my har¬ 
ried friend, is the question.” 
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And then he set his glass down on the bar and stared at the door to the 
back room. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “Who’s she beckoning to?” 

“I don’t see anybody,” Frankie told him. 

“Then she must be looking for me,” the Professor said. He climbed down 
off the stool and staggered his way to the door. In a minute Frankie saw him 
standing there, moving his lips and gesturing, as if he were talking to some¬ 
one. Then he nodded his head and held the door open for someone to go 
ahead of him into the back room and to its games of chance. 

Frankie still couldn’t see anyone, but then he remembered what the 
Professor had said about Fortune being a fickle goddess and all that. So 
maybe she had a new friend now, who maybe would treat her better. On the 
other hand, the Professor could have caught this hallucination business from 
him like you catch measles or a cold in the chest. But maybe they were both 
crazy. Maybe the whole thing was just in their imaginations. 

Maybe he’d even imagined murdering the blonde. By this time, Frankie 
didn’t know just what to believe. Until all at once he could hear the sirens 
outside, and he knew that at least a part of it hadn’t been his imagination. 

The sirens got louder, and Frankie picked up his glass. 

“Here’s luck,” said Frankie. 

And then the cops walked in. 
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Miss Kent approached the cottage door and rapped sharply. It was really a 
darling place, she decided; for some reason it reminded her of the home of 
the White Rabbit in Alice in Wonderland. 

When the door opened to reveal the occupant of the cottage, Miss Kent 
could not restrain a gasp. Aside from the length of his ears, the man stand¬ 
ing before her might have passed for the White Rabbit himself. He was 
small, pale, pink-eyed, and his face ran largely to nose; his mouth was 
wobbly and his chin a negligible factor. Also he was wearing a checkered 
weskit, and even as Miss Kent gazed at him he consulted his watch. 

“I’m looking for Dickie Fane,” she announced. 

The man blinked at her and smiled. “Won’t you come in, please?” he 
invited. 

Miss Kent entered and found herself in a paneled hallway with mid-Victo¬ 
rian furnishing which heightened the resemblance to the world of Lewis 
Carroll and Tenniel illustrations. 

“I am Archibald Pope,” the little man said. “You must be Miss Kent, the 
lady who wrote about the secretarial position.” 

“That is correct,” she admitted. “Is Mr. Fane at home?” 

The little man nodded. “If you’ll be good enough to step in here—” He 
waved her through a doorway and into a large parlor outfitted as an office. 
Filing cabinets lined the walls, and the center of the room was dominated by 
a large desk on which stood an electric typewriter and a fluorescent lamp. 

Little Mr. Pope walked over to the desk and sank into the chair behind 
it. 

“Now, then,” he said. “If I might have a look at your references, please?” 
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Miss Kent hesitated. “But I understood it was Mr. Fane who needed a 
secretary.” 

“So he does.” The small man inclined his head. “I am Dickie Fane.” 

“But—” 

Mr. Pope sighed. “You are disappointed because I choose to work under 
a pseudonym?” he asked. “Considering the somewhat—er—violent nature 
of my writing, it seems advisable.” 

Miss Kent flushed slightly. “It’s not that,” she confessed. “I hope you 
don’t think me rude, Mr. Pope, but you just don’t look like a writer.” 

Mr. Pope uttered a delighted chuckle and leaned back, running his hands 
through his white hair. 

“Exactly, my dear lady!” he crowed. “I don’t look like a writer, do I? 
Thanks to the photographs on the back of dust wrappers, we all know what a 
writer looks like today. He is a scowling young Neanderthal with an un¬ 
shaven chin that bristles nearly as much as his crewcut. He wears a white 
t-shirt and possibly a dog-tag nestles against his hairy chest. That’s your 
modern writer, eh?” 

Miss Kent nodded. “If I remember correctly,” she murmured, “there is 
just such a photograph on the back of all the Dickie Fane books.” 

“Indeed there is,” Mr. Pope agreed. “Posed by a professional model—or, 
to be specific, a Greek gentleman my agent found washing dishes in a res¬ 
taurant in Soho. Although completely illiterate, it happens that he resembles 
a writer. In some cases, his illiteracy would increase the resemblance. At 
any rate, I agreed to the deception in the interests of commerce.” 

“I understand,” said Miss Kent. 

“Perhaps you’re disappointed?” Mr. Pope asked, softly. “I have had that 
trouble with secretaries before. They come to me with visions of working 
with a burly young brute, a hulking he-man who responds to the sight of a 
blonde the way Pavlov’s dogs responded to the dinner bell. If you had any 
ideas along these lines, then perhaps you won’t care to continue this inter¬ 
view.” 

Miss Kent shook her head. “On the contrary,” she told him, “I’m greatly 
relieved.” Fumbling in her purse, she drew out a sheaf of letters. “My refer¬ 
ences,” she said. 

“Thank you.” Mr. Pope barely glanced at them before placing the corre¬ 
spondence on his desk. “I presume you are experienced in typing, filing, 
taking dictation and all the requirements my Times advertisement specified. 
But that’s secondary. What I am interested in is this—if you didn’t seek me 
out with the notion of taking a position under a virile creative man, then just 
what reason did you have in applying?” 

“Because I am a Dickie Fane fan,” Miss Kent told him, earnestly. “I’ve 
read all your books.” 

“Have you, indeed?” Mr. Pope glanced over at the bookshelf and smiled. 
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“Read them all, eh? Then perhaps you’ll be good enough to favor me with 
your opinion. What you think of the first one?” 

Mr. Munn Takes a Gun,” said Miss Kent. “It hit the target, with me.” 

Mr. Pope smiled. “How about Mr. Fyfe Takes a Knife?” 

“Ripping.” 

“And Mr. Frazer Takes a Razor?” 

“Keen.” 

“Then there’s Mr. Flubb Takes a Club.” 

“Smashing.” 

“And my latest, have you read that—M r. Saxe Takes an Axe?” 

“Sharp and cutting. Penetrates deeply into your characters. Opens them 
up and lets the reader see what’s inside.” 

Mr. Pope sat back and beamed. 

“I am delighted to see that you are so perceptive a critic,” he told her. 
You may consider yourself hired as of now, if you wish. What do you say to 
room and board and twenty pounds a week?” 

“Why, that would be wonderful, Mr. Pope.” Miss Kent hesitated slightly. 
But I’d intended taking a room in the village_” 

“Nonsense, my dear girl! You’ll stay here, of course. Plenty of room, and 
I can assure you I’m an excellent cook. I fancy a diet of cold mutton is not 
altogether to your taste, and the village inn offers little else ” 

“Yes, but—” 

Mr. Pope glanced down at himself and smiled wryly. “I assure you there’s 
nothing to fear from me,” he said. “And if it’s the neighbors you’re worried 
about, we have none for a half-mile around. I gather from your references 
that you are alone in the world and hence see no possibility of any scandal. 
And since I often find it necessary to work at night, your presence here will 
offer added convenience to us both.” 

Miss Kent fluffed her blonde curls nervously. “Very well,” she answered 
I accept your offer. When do we begin?” 

Immediately,” said Mr. Pope, rubbing his hands together briskly “My 
next manuscript is due at the publisher’s in a fortnight.” 

“How thrilling!” 

Mr. Pope sighed. “I can hardly agree, inasmuch as I have yet to write a 
single line.” 

“What seems to be the problem—can’t you think of a plot?” 

The little man shook his head. “I see you don’t understand,” he said. “A 
plot is unimportant. You’ve read my work, and the stuff other writers turn 
out. What does the plot consist of? Dickie Fane is a Private Eye, who writes 
in the first person singular—although not quite as singular as some others I 
could mention. He stumbles upon the corpse of a beautiful woman, and 
since he is not a necrophile, there is only one thing to do. He must solve the 
crime. During the course of the story he beats up various thugs and is in 
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turn beaten up; he is approached by various voluptuous and fullbreasted 
females and approaches them in turn. A mere case of tit for tat, you might 
say. Eventually, he discovers that the most voluptuous female of all is the 
killer, and he shoots her in the end, or the navel, or the ensuing melee. The 
plot is secondary, however, to the real problem.” 

“But I should think the real problem is finding the murderer.” 

“For the reader, yes. But not for the author. His problem, in writing the 
story, is to find the crime.” 

“I never thought of it that way before.” Miss Kent nodded. “But it makes 
sense, doesn’t it?” 

“Of course it does. That’s where I got the whole idea for my series. One 
day a phrase just happened to pop into my head; a common phrase which 
often passes unnoticed. Poetic justice. It was then that I began to think of 
crime in rhyme. My titles came about as the result of natural evolution. But 
in each case, the actual murder itself was most important.” 

“You had to plot perfect crimes?” 

Mr. Pope shook his head, “imperfect crimes,” he said. 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

“There’s no trick to plotting a perfect crime,” he explained. “Scotland 
Yard tells us a murder is committed once every twelve minutes in real life. 
Further statistics reveal that a good half of these murders remain unsolved. 
Ergo, one unsolved murder every twenty-four minutes; sixty perfect crimes 
committed each and every day, or close to nineteen thousand a year.” 

“You’re quite an expert," Miss Kent conceded. 

“I should be. After all, it’s my business. And as an expert, I assure you 
that the perfect crime is the least of my problems. It’s trying to invent a 
crime that looks perfect but contains a basic flaw or error in commission— 
one which Dickie Fane can discover and which leads to his solution of the 
killing.” 

“Now I’m beginning to see what you mean,” Miss Kent said. “And that's 
what you’re looking for now.” 

“Desperately,” Mr. Pope admitted. 

“I’m afraid such matters are a little out of my ken,” the girl told him. “But 
perhaps if we were to talk—” 

Mr. Pope rose. “Later,” he said. “But I see I have been a poor host. Let 
me get your valise from the hall and show you to your room. Undoubtedly 
you would like to freshen up a bit after your trip. That London train is 
abominable.” 

He led her upstairs and into a quite comfortable apartment. “The bath is 
at the end of the hall,” he informed her. “Just past my room and the store¬ 
room. I’ll leave you to your own devices for a time and take a turn about the 
garden. The sunset may provide inspiration.” 

He bowed and withdrew. 
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Miss Kent didn’t bother to unpack. She waited until Mr. Pope had left 
the cottage and then sought out his room. For a time she was quite busy 
there; pausing in her efforts only to cock an ear for the sound of footsteps. 
Hearing nothing, she continued her activities, then transferred her atten¬ 
tion to the storeroom. 

It was necessary for her to force the lock, but this she did both expertly 
and effortlessly. Once inside, she found herself amply repaid for her trouble. 
So much so, indeed, that Miss Kent soon became completely engrossed. In 
fact she forgot to listen, until it was too late. 

She knew it was too late when she looked up and saw Mr. Pope standing 
in the doorway. 

“Well, well,” he observed mildly. “What have we here?” 

Miss Kent faced him serenely. “What haven’t we here?” she asked. She 
pointed to an array of objects unearthed from a small trunk in the corner. “A 
.38 Webley automatic, very much the same weapon as described in Mr. 
Munn Takes a Gun. A pearl-handled dagger with more than a suspicion of 
rust on the tip, such as the one mentioned in Mr. Fyfe Takes a Knife. And 
this straight razor could not have gotten all these stains even if legitimately 
used by a sufferer from chronic haemophilia. It reminds me of the murder 
instrument in Mr. Frazer Takes a Razor. Certainly there’s no doubt about 
the blood on the end of this club; it is exactly as depicted in Mr. FLubb Takes 
a Club. As for the axe, it might be the former property of Miss Lizzie 
Borden, but I rather think it is the original specimen described in Mr. Saxe 
Takes an Axe.” 

Mr. Pope pursed his lips speculatively. “Quite right on all counts,” he 
said. “I see there is little sense in any further attempts to conceal my 
methods. Like all true literary artists, I rely heavily on personal experience 
in my work. The autobiographical approach, you might say. I find it best to 
derive the bulk of my writing from life.” 

“From death, you mean.” 

“As you will, dear lady.” Mr. Pope shrugged. “Let us not quibble over 
details.” 

“Details? You’ve virtually admitted to committing five murders.” 

“Over a five-year period,” Mr. Pope said, gently. “Allow me to refresh 
your memory as to the statistics. My contribution to them is slight—merely 
one out of nineteen thousand per annum. And in return, my contribution to 
the world of literature is great.” 

He took a step forward and his voice grew stronger. “The killer instinct 
is basic in us all, he told her. “Even a young lady like yourself gets a 
vicarious thrill from perusing a gory mystery, and so do beardless youths 
and gentle clergymen and elderly dowagers. Yours is a harmless sublima¬ 
tion, but the urge is there—an urge strong enough to set you reading. 
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“But consider, if you will, how much stronger the urge must be to set a 
man writing this sort of thing.” 

“That’s no justification,” Miss Kent faltered. 

“I do not need justification,” Mr. Pope replied. “My work speaks for 
itself. During the past half-dozen years I have moved about the country 
under various names and various disguises, and as a result of my endeavors 
five women have met an untimely end. But think, for a moment, of all the 
lives I must have saved! Think of the girls like yourself who found harmless 
outlets for your homicidal tendencies in my books—think of the young men 
who used me as a surrogate for their own violent impulses, the oldsters who 
refrained from killing their spouses and sought satisfaction through my 
work. Why, I must have averted hundreds of tragedies. That’s the practical 
way of looking at it. And from the purely critical standpoint, you admitted 
my work was—what did you say?—ripping, keen, smashing, eh?” 

“Bloody awful,” Miss Kent snapped. “If you must have the truth.” 

“Now, now,” Mr. Pope chided. “Temper, dear child! Let us have none of 
that. You remind me of someone I once knew in Kent when she—” 

“The widow,” Miss Kent interrupted. “The one whom they thought shot 
herself looking through her husband’s gun collection. You used much the 
same situation in your first book.” 

“So I did.” 

“And there was the girl in Rainham, and the woman in Manchester, and 
the chorus girl in Brighton—” 

“Say no more,” Mr. Pope murmured. “You have told me enough. Enough 
to realize that it was not idle curiosity which caused you to enter my store¬ 
room, nor accident which brought you here. You, my dear lady, are nothing 
but a copper’s nark.” 

Miss Kent drew herself up proudly. “I am nothing of the sort,” she 
snapped. “I happen to be an employee of Scotland Yard.” 

“Then I take it I have been under suspicion for a considerable period?” 

“That is correct, Mr. Pope, or whatever your name is. The variety of 
names and disguises you assumed threw us off for a time. Then somebody 
noted that within a year after the commission of each crime a new Dickie 
Fane mystery appeared. Similarity of weapons and use of names associated 
with each of the victims gave us the clue. We have had difficulty tracking 
you down, because your publishers work only through your agent, and he 
seems singularly elusive.” 

“I have no agent,” said Mr. Pope. “He is as fictitious as the rest of my 
disguises.” He paused. “Where are you going, eh?” 

Miss Kent edged toward the door. “I intend to ring up the Yard,” she 
murmured. 

“Can I not persuade you to change your mind? After all, think of the 
hundreds of slayings I’ve prevented—” 
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“I am thinking of the five you committed,” she told him. “I warn you,” 
she went on, as Mr. Pope inched forward. “You’d better not try to stop me. 
My superiors know I’m here.” 

“But nobody knows I’m here,” he reminded her. “They’ll come looking 
for Mr. Pope. Needless to say, I shall be long gone.” 

“You can’t get away with it. You ran that advertisement for a secre¬ 
tary—” 

“As bait, to draw Scotland Yard out, in the event that they suspected. It 
means nothing. Quickly, he strode over to the door and slammed it shut. 
“Now, then,” he said. 

“I shall scream!” 

“But not for long.” Mr. Pope stepped forward. There was a moment of 
brisk struggle, but he proved surprisingly strong. Within a few minutes Miss 
Kent lay on the floor, arms tied behind her and the useless screams dying in 
her throat. 

“Hot work,” Mr. Pope observed. “I fancy I shall get rid of this muck 
before I continue.” Thoughtfully he removed the white wig, disclosing his 
head with its close crewcut. Off came the spectacles, the putty nose, the 
built-up mouth and the protruding teeth. In a moment he peeled off his 
weskit and front, sighing gratefully as he emerged from the garments to 
stand before her in a t-shirt. “That’s better, eh?” he said. He flexed his 
muscles tentatively. 

Miss Kent shuddered. “Why, you look just like the pictures on the dust 
jackets!” she exclaimed. 

“True.” He smiled down at her. “The Greek dishwasher in Soho is an¬ 
other invention of mine. I find the role excellent protective coloration. That 
is why, even if your police do come seeking Dickie Fane, they shall never 
find him. They don’t know what he really looks like, or what he really is. 
They don’t know about any of us.” 

“Any of you?” 

The smile became a wolfish grin. “Yes. I told you the secret, but you 
didnt realize it. About those of us who write the murder stories, and who 
gain fame and fortune because our stories are so convincing. Naturally, we 
all write from life. And—oddly enough—most of us look alike, too. Lom- 
broso’s old theory about criminal types, you know.” 

“But that’s impossible, I’ve seen photographs—” 

Yes. Of course you have. Do you think I’m the only one who’s clever 
enough to use a makeup kit? Or change my name? Most of the others use 
pseudonyms, too.” His voice sank to a whisper. 

“Think for a moment. Who is Ellery Queen, really? Or Carter Dickson, 
orH. H. Holmes, or—” 

“You can’t mean it, not all of them!” 

“Merely a theory, my dear. I speak only for myself when I tell you that 
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your real detective-story writer conceals his identity and the crimes on 
which he bases his fictional narratives. I told you before that my chief prob¬ 
lem was to concoct an imperfect crime; fundamentally, I am so constituted 
that I can ordinarily think only in terms of perfection. For I am a detective- 
story writer, and that means I am a master criminal.” 

Miss Kent writhed and tugged at her wrists. 

“This time you won’t succeed,” she threatened. “They’ll find you.” 

“Find who?” Mr. Pope shrugged. “My present disguise is abandoned. 
They’ll never recognize me in my new one. And if they seek out Dickie 
Fane, their trail ends at that restaurant in Soho. Besides, they’ll have quite a 
time discovering that you were the victim of foul play instead of a suicide.” 

“Suicide?” Miss Kent gasped. 

“Precisely. There will be an explanatory note downstairs, everything 
arranged. I perfected my plans during a walk in the garden just now, after I 
remembered that I had this.” 

He stooped and groped for a moment in the corner of the room, coming 
up with a length of hempen coil in his hands. 

“I shall just throw one end over the beam here,” he said. 

“Wait!” Miss Kent begged. 

He nodded regretfully, then shook his head. “I know how you feel, dear 
lady,” he told her. “But there really isn’t any time to spare. I told you my next 
manuscript is due at the publishers within a fortnight. Ars lortga, vita brevis, 
you know.” 

Bending forward, he formed the knot and fastened the loop about her 
throat.. . . 

The manuscript of Mr. Pope Takes a Rope reached the publishers pre¬ 
cisely on the day of the deadline. When it appeared in print the critics were 
enthusiastic and the public ecstatic. 

If Scotland Yard failed to share in the general enthusiasm it was merely 
because its operatives were trying in vain to unravel a knotty problem in¬ 
volving a noose, an apparent suicide, an abandoned cottage, and an untrace- 
able gentleman who looked like a White Rabbit. 

Bloodthirsty readers of Dickie Fane mysteries, meanwhile, await the 
next volume in the series. As usual, there is no hint as to what may be 
forthcoming. 

But just recently, in distant Cornwall, a debonair, mustachioed French 
gentleman took up lodgings in the home of an attractive divorcee. 

The other morning he had occasion to step into the shop of the neighbor¬ 
hood chemist. 

“My name is Mr. Voison,” he announced. “And I should like to purchase 
some prussic acid—” 
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It must have been after midnight when Jeff awoke. 

The hut was dark, but moonlight streamed through the doorway. As Jeff 
rolled over, he could see Marie standing beside his hammock. 

She was stark-naked. 

The long golden flame of her hair shone against the whiteness of her 
breasts, and there were little flecks of light dancing in her eyes. 

Jeff held out his arms and she moved forward, smiling. 

Then the knife came down. 

Jeff caught the reflection of the moonlight on the steel, caught it just in 
time to twist his body to one side. There was a harsh, ripping sound as the 
blade of the machete slashed through the coarse canvas of the hammock. 

He grappled with her, his hands sliding across the warm weight of her 
body, slippery with sweat. Marie made sounds deep within her throat and 
slashed at him again. The machete bit into Jeff’s ankle, and he screamed. 

Then a dark form blotted out the moonlight from the doorway, hurtled 
forward, and pinned Marie from behind. 

“Sefior, you are all right?” 

“I guess so.” Jeff clambered out of the hammock, gasping at the sudden 
surge of pain in his ankle as he found the lamp and lit it. 

Luiz was standing behind the naked girl, pinning her arms to the wall. 
He stood quite calmly—a little man with a brown face and long black bangs 
who could have passed for a wooden Indian. A wooden Indian with a ma¬ 
chete of his own in his hand, pressed against Marie’s naked throat. 

“Yes, sefior?” 

“No!” Jeff muttered. “Don’t!” 
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Luiz shrugged and let the machete fall but did not release the girl. There 
was no expression in his muddy brown eyes. 

Marie began to whimper. 

“I’ll kil1 you, Jeff, I swear it! You thought I didn’t know, but I do. The 
money came, didn’t it? You and Mike have the money. You’re going to run 
away and leave me here to die. But I won’t let you. I’ll kill you first, I’ll kill 
you—” 

“Hey, what goes on here?” 

Mike came into the hut, wheezing from his climb up the ladder. He 
stared at them. 

Jeff shrugged. The words came hard, but they came. “It’s Marie,” he 
said. “She flipped her wig.” 

“Came at you with a machete, huh?” 

“That’s right. She thinks we got the dough and we’re planning to pull a 
sneak.” 

“Maybe it’s fever.” 

“Look at her,” Jeff said. 

Mike looked at Marie. Her eyes were rolling and saliva dribbled out of 
the corner of her mouth. 

“Guess you’re right.” Mike sighed. “It isn’t fever. So now what do we do?” 

“I don’t know. She’ll have to be watched.” Jeff turned to Luiz. “Lucky you 
came along,” he told the Indian. 

Luiz nodded. “I see her come out of hut with machete, so I walk behind. 
She look bad. Is a sickness in the head, no?” 

“Yeah. A sickness in the head. We’ll have to take her back to the hut and 
tie her down on her cot.” 

“Let us do it,” Mike suggested. “You’d better look after that ankle of 
yours. It’s bleeding bad. If there was only a doctor around—” 

Jeff grunted. “She needs a doctor worse than I do,” he said. “I’ve seen 
this coming on for weeks. This is no place for a dame. No wonder she 
flipped. If that dough doesn’t get here soon, we’ll all flip.” 

Mike and Luiz got Marie out of the hut, carrying her down the ladder. 
Jeff limped over to the bureau and looked for some brandy. He wanted to 
sterilize the wound. In this jungle damp even a scratch could be dangerous. 
He found the bottle and was all set to pour some on when Luiz came back. 
He had something in his hand. The stained rag looked like some kind of 
poultice. 

“I fix,” he said. “Muy bueno." 

“What is it, one of your native messes?” 

A hint of reproach shone in the muddy eyes. “I am not native, senor. I am 
the Spanish, no?” 

“All right, you’re Spanish.” Jeff lay back in the hammock as Luiz bound 
his ankle. The poultice burned. 
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“Marie all right?” he asked. 

“Senor Mike, he ties her tight,” Luiz answered. Then he paused. “Why 
you not let me kill her? She try to kill you.” 

“Because she didn’t know what she was doing. She’s out of her head.” 

“But she hurt you. I do not let anyone hurt the senor. He is my jefe.” 

Thats all right, Luiz. You’re a good boy.” Jeff sighed. “Now go away and 
let me rest.” 

The Indian slipped away, and Jeff fell into a troubled sleep. It must have 
been midafternoon when Mike climbed the ladder to his hut again and Jeff 
awoke to find him standing there. 

“How is she?” he asked. 

Mike grunted. “Listen,” he said. “You oughtta be able to hear her 
screaming from here.” 

“That bad, huh?” 

“Plenty bad. Hollering about the dough at the top of her lungs. If these 
Indians understood English, we’d be in real trouble. We’ve got to get her to a 
doctor quick.” 

Jeff sat up, slapping at a mosquito. “I can’t travel with this leg,” he said. 
“Besides, we have to wait here for the dough. Then we can go down to the 
coast, take a freighter to Belem. It’s a big city—they’ve got psychiatrists 
there.” 

“You mean Marie needs a headshrinker?” 

“That’s right.” Jeff sighed. 

Mike looked at him. “I wonder how long it’ll take before your foot heals,” 
he said. “Maybe the smart thing to do is take her now. For all we know, the 
dough won’t arrive for another month. We can’t keep her tied up all the time, 
can we?” 

“But I told you, I can’t travel now.” 

“You don’t have to,” Mike answered. “Luiz and I could take her to Belem.” 

“And leave me here all alone?” 

“Somebody’d have to stay anyway, to get the dough when it comes.” 

Jeff blinked at his partner. “You’d trust me?” 

“Sure, why not?” Mike smiled. “We’re buddies, aren’t we? We pulled the 
job off together, didn’t we? Of course I trust you with the dough—ain’t you 
always trusted me with Marie?” He wiped the sweat from his forehead. “So 
let’s do it this way. Luiz and I will take Marie down to Santarem in the 
piragua. From there we can catch some tramp steamer into Belem. We still 
got a grand or so stashed away, and that ought to be enough. I’ll slip a few 
bucks to the skipper and nobody’ll pay any attention to Marie no matter 
what she’s yelling about. In Belem I’ll hunt up a good headshrinker, get her 
fixed up. One of those private hospital deals, I figure. By the time you get 
the money she’ll be okay again. That’s the way you want it, isn’t it, Jeff?” 

“Yeah.” Jeff sighed. “That’s the way I want it.” 
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* * * 

And that’s the way it was. They left the following morning, Mike, Marie, 
and Luiz. Luiz didn’t quite know what it was all about, but he listened to 
Jeff’s instructions very carefully and promised to come back and report as 
soon as he could. 

“You rest,” he told Jeff gravely. “I tell women to look after you, fix foot. 
No worry ’bout anything, eh?” 

Jeff nodded, and after they departed he drowsed. 

He nodded and drowsed, drowsed and nodded, and the days slipped by. 
The women in the village came with his food. They cleaned his hut and they 
fanned him with leaves during the heat of the day, and they changed the 
poultices on his ankle. 

But something must have been wrong with the wound, because the fever 
came back. Jeff lay in his hammock, listening to the rain, and tried to pre¬ 
tend that none of this was real. And yet it was real; it had to be real. 

You spend a year planning the armored-truck job, you and Mike together, 
and you know it’ll work. You figure all the angles, and you know you can get 
away with the dough—but then what? 

If you’re smart, you can pull a big job and not get caught; it’s afterward 
that the trouble starts, when you try to get rid of the loot. They trace the 
bills and catch up with you. 

Finally you work a deal. You make contact with a man named Gonzales in 
Cuba. He’ll dump the bills in exchange for pesos, in exchange for a third of 
the split. Meanwhile you have to hide out. Not in Cuba, because something 
might go wrong, and not in any city. So you think it over and decide to hole 
up somewhere out of the way—somewhere nobody goes if they have any 
dough or any sense. The godforsaken backwaters of Brazil, the jungle. You’ll 
wait there until Gonzales sends the dough. 

So you pull the job, and it goes off okay, even if you have to plug a guard 
on the truck. You got your fake passports. You grab a freighter. You land in 
Porto de Moz. 

Then you get lucky. You run into a wooden Indian named Luiz on the 
beach, and he takes a shine to you, wants to be your servant because you 
buy him the first pair of shoes he ever owned in his life. You treat him like a 
Spaniard, not like an Indian, and this makes him your slave for life. He tells 
you he’ll take you upriver, to his village. He brings you in his piragua, real 
proud to return home with three Norteamericanos. He’s a big shot now. He 
gets you installed in huts, and all you got to do is wait for the runner with 
the mail to bring you your dough. 

That part makes sense. 

But why did you bring Marie? 

Because she wanted to come, and because you wanted her. That’s why 
you pulled the job in the first place—for Marie. You wanted her, and you 
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had to have her because she was the most beautiful woman in the world. Not 
one of those cheap pushovers, but a big-time TV singer, real class. She 
didn’t soil her hands with punks; it took real dough to get her to roll over and 
play tricks. 

You told her about the job and promised her everything she ever wanted 
—down in South America she could live like a queen on the loot. And you 
took her along because you were scared to wait and send for her later. You 
brought her here. 

Here, where it rained all the time and the mosquitoes were murder. 
Here, where the huts were set on stilts, planted in filled oil drums to keep 
the ants away. But the ants came anyway, and they bit. And the fish in the 
river bit, too, so you couldn’t even bathe. And at night the Indians pounded 
on drums and played flutes. You sweated in the heat and shivered with fever 
and ate goat meat and drank brandy, and you waited. Luiz tried to be a good 
servant, but he was just a wooden Indian, even if he did speak English. He 
ran off to the jungle like the rest of them, and maybe he drank blood and 
used poison darts. 

But that was crazy. 

It was all crazy, and no wonder Marie flipped. Waiting for the runner 
with the dough, week after week. And the rain dripping on the roof, drip¬ 
ping on your skull, hour after hour, day after day, night after night. 

Where was the damned runner? Where was Luiz? Where was Marie? 

The fever broke at last, and then Jeff remembered where Marie was. She 
was in Belem, with Mike and Luiz. He hoped they’d found a good skull 
doctor for her so she’d be all right. Once she got out of here, got away from 
the jungle, she’d snap back. It was just that the jungle was no place for a 
woman. Funny, he wasn’t sore because she’d taken a cut at him with the 
machete. A person can’t help it when they flip. 

But Jeff knew that if he didn’t get that dough soon he’d flip himself. Now 
that his ankle was all right again he spent all his time sitting in the doorway 
of the hut, staring out at the river. The waiting was awful. There was 
nothing to do, nobody to talk to, and he had only one bottle of brandy left. 

Finally came the evening when he knew he was cracking up. He decided 
to tackle the brandy. He hadn’t been able to sleep decently for a week, and 
maybe the brandy would help. If it didn’t, tomorrow he’d set out for the coast 
alone. He couldn’t stand this any longer. 

The brandy was like fire, like the moonlight. It was like the drums 
pounding out there in the clearing. Jeff was very drunk, so drunk that he 
forgot once again that Marie and Mike and Luiz were gone. He couldn’t find 
his shoes, and he began to crawl around the floor of the hut looking for 
them. Luiz must have put them away. “Luiz!” he shouted. “Luiz!” 

And then, all at once, Luiz was there. 

Luiz was there, and everything was all right. Jeff stood up, reeling, and 
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stared at the little brown man with the muddy eyes. Good old Luiz, the 
perfect servant! Hed take care of everything now, he was back. . . . 

He was back. 

Jeff sobered, remembering. 

“What happened?” he murmured. 

Luiz shrugged. 

“A bad thing, senor.” 

“Marie, did something happen to Marie?” Jeff gripped the edge of the 
table. 

“She is all right,” Luiz said. 

Jeff relaxed. “Okay, then. I can take anything else, I guess. What 
happened—did Gonzales double-cross us about the money?” 

“No, the money came, senor.” 

“You have it?” 

“No. Senor Mike, he had it in the piragua. They think I am asleep, but I 
see him counting it when we go down the river. He tells your woman the 
runner brings it before they leave here. Now he will run away with her after 
he kills me.” 

“Why, the dirty, stinking rat—” 

Please, senor, do not alarm yourself. This Senor Mike then creeps to¬ 
ward me with his knife, to kill. But I am awake and waiting for him with my 
own machete. We fight. The money falls in the river—it is a sad thing, no? 
But your honor is saved, for I kill the Senor Mike very dead.” 

Jeff began to sweat. “I see. The dough’s gone, my double-crossing 
partner is gone, and Marie—” 

“She is all right. I do just what you say.” 

“Took her to Belem alone?” 

Luiz shrugged. “Please, senor. I am simple man. I have not the education 
to go alone to Belem. But I tie up your woman and take her back up the river 
to my friends. I find the headshrinker there.” 

“In the jungle? But—” 

“Look.” Luiz unwrapped the bundle from his waist, and something rolled 
forward onto the table. “Better than you get in Belem. Is a good job, no?” 

Jeff stared at the object on the table. It was a good job, all right. Marie’s 
head was no bigger than an orange. 
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Tie name of the victim was Artie Ames. I doubt if you remember him. I 
didn’t, and when he walked into my Beverly Hills office that afternoon and 
announced himself to my girl, I couldn’t have cared less. 

Of course, I didn’t know he was a victim then. 

Let’s get one thing straight: I try to see the people who come into the 
office, but I’m an agent. When I’m on the job, my first duty is to my clients. 
And an agent’s office is Mecca for every Arab in Hollywood. Hollywood is 
full of Arabs without camels, Arabs with three-humped camels, Arabs with 
caravans of millions of imaginary camels, all looking for agents. 

So I let Artie Ames sit on the mourner’s bench in my outer reception 
room while I spent the afternoon slaving over a hot telephone. I was work¬ 
ing out a deal with Dick Melvin at Metromount. He wanted to sign one of my 
properties, Tommy Nolan, as juvenile lead for a big CinemaScope turkey 
they were cooking up for the Thanksgiving trade. He’d already tested Nolan 
and liked what he saw, and now it was just a matter of working out the minor 
details, such as the price. We hassled back and forth for a while, and finally I 
nailed him down on the third call-back and was just getting ready to hang up 
when he insisted on talking about the plot of the picture. It turned out that 
he was going to do one of those “Good Old Days” things—not a biog, but a 
general story on Hollywood in the 1920s. “We were going to work it up as 
The Mack Sennett Story,” he told me. “Only you know what would happen. 
We’d put out a big buck for rights, and then we’d have to change the whole 
thing anyway. So we’ll just sort of keep the feel of the period, get me? Lots 
of slapstick stuff, and we may hire Chester Conklin or a few of the other 
old-timers who’re still around. But the guy I’m really trying to get hold of is 
Artie Ames.” 
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Something clicked then, and it wasn’t the receiver. I took a deep breath. 
“Artie Ames?” I said. “Why, he happens to be in my office right now.” 

“You handle him?” 

“Why not?” I said, which wasn’t really an answer, either way. 

“Can you get him over to Semple in Casting tomorrow morning?” 

“Why not?” I said again. 

“It isn’t really much of a deal, just a bit,” he told me. 

“What do you mean, it isn’t much of a deal?” I revved the motors just a 
trifle. “You want Hollywood in the 1920s? You want the spirit of slapstick 
comedy? The genuine spirit, the authenticity, the whole soul of the era can 
be summed up in just two words—Artie Ames. And you say it isn’t much of 
a deal.” 

“We may go five grand,” he answered. 

“Talk about that later,” I assured him. “You tell your man Semple to 
expect Artie Ames at nine.” 

I hung up fast, buzzed my girl, and told her to admit Artie Ames in three 
minutes. Then I sat back to do a little fast exercise in total recall. 

Because I still didn’t remember Artie Ames. Oh, the name rang a bell, 
once it was associated with the silent slapstick comedies. But I couldn’t 
place the face. I scanned flickering images of all the two-reel clowns— 
Lupino Lane, Billy Dooley, Larry Semon, Lloyd Hamilton, Bobbie Vernon, 
Charlie Chase. I thought of the other mustached comics, like Jimmy Adams 
and Jimmy Finlayson, and Conklin, of course, and that great little English¬ 
man, Billy Bevan. I came up with A1 St. John before he turned into a western 
stooge, and Hank Mann, and even Max Davidson. I even conjured up a 
picture of the old trademark of Educational Comedies —The Spice of the 
Program. 

But it wasn’t until I thought of the music that I remembered my man. 

They used to play jazz accompaniments for the comedies in the old silent 
days. Things like “Running Wild” and “Barney Google” and “Raggedy Ann” 
and “Don’t Bring Lulu”: jerky, syncopated rhythms to synchronize with the 
jerky, syncopated antics of Jack Duffy or Snub Pollard or his sister Daphne. I 
don’t know what they played for Buster Keaton, but Langdon usually drew 
“I’m Just Wild About Harry,” and Harold Lloyd was associated with “Colle¬ 
giate” after The Freshman came out. Chaplin, naturally, had “Charlie My 
Boy.” 

Artie Ames usually had “San.” 

I placed him now. Artie Ames—two-reelers during the late Twenties. 
Just before talkies came in. A little guy—they were all such little guys, Stan 
Laurel and Monty Banks and the rest—with a peculiar makeup. He always 
looked like the political-cartoon figure of Mr. Taxpayer or the Average Man 
—balding, bespectacled, bemustached, bewildered. Carried an umbrella 
and wore a stiff high-crowned derby. And as he raced around the organist 
played “San.” Sure, I remembered Artie Ames. 
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Then he came in, and I didn’t remember him at all. 

I don’t know just what I expected to see. Certainly I’m aware that a 
performer looks different offscreen and out of makeup. I wasn’t anticipating 
the exaggerated eyebrows, the unnatural dark circles under the eyes, the 
pasty-white complexion, the sagging shoulders, the shuffling walk, the ner¬ 
vous flutter of the fingers. 

On the other hand, I was more or less prepared to greet an elderly man, 
possibly even a shabby one. As far as I knew, Artie Ames went out with the 
talkies almost thirty years ago, and I expected that time would have taken 
its toll. 

But Artie Ames was a complete surprise: he was a total stranger. 

To begin with, he wasn’t nearly as short as I’d remembered him to be. He 
held himself erect; he was neither hangdog nor fidgety, and he was wearing 
a suit made by my own tailor, who turns them out at $200 a copy. On top of 
all that, he wasn’t old. Oh, you wouldn’t peg him as a youngster, but he could 
pass for a man in his forties. And a well-preserved man at that, with a full 
head of graying hair and a face devoid of wrinkles or pouches. He didn’t 
resemble his screen characterization of thirty years ago, and he didn’t ap¬ 
pear to be ready for a nursing home either. 

When he opened his mouth to greet me by name I got the biggest sur¬ 
prise of all. 

Artie Ames had a basso profundo voice. 

Then it all came back to me, of course. The voice—that’s what killed 
him. It was wrong for talkies, wrong for a slapstick comic playing a Timid 
Soul character. Sound slaughtered his career, just as it eventually slaugh¬ 
tered the career of a great artist like Buster Keaton. Now I remembered. 

He told me all about it during the next few minutes. How he did bit parts, 
went out with tab shows during the early Thirties, how he made a whole 
series of films in Europe—for, he hastened to assure me, he was still 
popular abroad. “After all,” he said, “I was only twenty-nine when sound 
came in. And a man has to do something.” 

“A man has to eat too,” I suggested. 

He didn’t like my suggestion. I could tell from the way he drew himself up 
stiffly in his chair. “That’s never been a problem,” he answered. “I own a 
block of lots down near Long Beach. No buildings on them—just oil wells.” 

Which, of course, explained the $200 suit. But it didn’t explain what 
Artie Ames was doing in my office today. He cleared that up himself immedi¬ 
ately. 

“Suppose you’re wondering what I want with you,” he said. “I’ll make it 
short and sweet. The grapevine tells me that Metromount is casting for a 
flick about silent pics. And the word is out that they want Artie Ames. 
Think you can represent me?” 

I didn’t waste time stalling. “I already represent you. Report to Semple, 
in Casting, at nine tomorrow.” 
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He didn’t even blink. “I heard you were a bright boy,” he said. “I guess I 
heard right.” 

t Yen* 11 test, I told him. “But don’t talk contract until you check with me. 
Its some kind of a bit, and they mentioned five. Maybe we can raise the 
ante.” 

Dont worry.” He nodded. “The reason I came to you in the first place 
was because I found out you’re handling young Nolan on the same deal. I 
know you ve got an in there. But perhaps I can help matters along in my own 
way. Wait and see.” 

He bowed out, and I spent the next forty-eight hours waiting and seeing. 

On his next appearance Artie Ames was wearing another $200 suit and a 
high-priced grin on his face. He told me just what the grin was worth. 

“Twenty-five grand,” Artie Ames exulted. “That’s what Melvin said he’d 
go for. And he called in Sid Belter, right after he saw the test, and told him 
to build up my part. In fact, I’m going to work with him on the movie 
sequences and fatten the part myself. Use a lot of my old routines. And 
Melvin says he's got an idea for building all the promotion around me—make 
a comeback vehicle out of it. Said I didn’t have to worry about my voice 
either. Engineers can handle that now. You should have seen them in the 
screening room! They were crazy about me—I had ’em rolling in the aisles!” 

Well, I ve heard that kind of talk before. But the next day, when we went 
to Melvin’s office to sign the contract, I found out that Artie Ames was 
telling me the truth. Dick Melvin was excited. And they were going to angle 
their publicity around the old-time comic. 

When I saw the actual contract, made out for the $25,000 figure, my 
respect for Artie Ames went up several notches. He was nobody’s fool. And 
who knows?—perhaps I had myself a valuable property. Once in a while 
those has-beens make a big comeback. 

Artie Ames seemed to think so when he signed for the deal. “Give me 
that pen,” he said. “This marks the beginning of a new career.” 

I nodded. 

How could I know that he was signing his own death warrant? 

Its a standing gag in the industry that Hollywood people are the biggest 
suckers for their own publicity. That’s why they believe their own ads in the 
trade papers and their own puffs in the columns. 

Maybe so. And this may have contributed to my respect for Artie Ames 
in the month that followed. He certainly got a big enough buildup. Melvin 
and his crew of hired assassins at the studio went all out. Ames was inter¬ 
viewed, he was quoted, he was profiled; he was shoved into guest appear¬ 
ances—all carefully staged so as to get in a mention of the forthcoming 
picture, of course. But there was plenty about just plain Artie Ames too. 
The name was getting around to a new generation. And after seeing his 
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picture pop up all over the place, and reading copy on him day after day, I 
couldn’t help but be aware of him. 

Still, I like to believe that part of my growing affection for the man was 
based on his own personality. I came to know him fairly well. He dropped in 
at the office frequently; we managed a few luncheons together, and I even 
spent a couple of evenings out at his big house near Malibu. 

I found out that Artie Ames was lonely. In spite of his money—and he 
really had it—he’d never married. And unlike many of his age group, he 
didn’t care to associate with his contemporaries. Not for him those little 
social gatherings where former stars sit around and reminisce. 

“Who needs those horses’ necks?” he scoffed. “They’re washed up, fin¬ 
ished. Ames always lapsed into the slang of the Twenties when he got 
excited. “Why should I waste my time listening to the sad story of how they 
faw down go boom? Far as I’m concerned, life is just a bowl of cherries.” 

That’s something else I found out about Artie Ames. He had never re¬ 
tired. In his own mind he was still a star. He had never stopped being a star. 
He showed me his press books. The clippings were up-to-date. The fact that 
most of the rave reviews of the past twenty-five years were printed in French 
or Spanish or Italian didnt faze him a bit. All he knew was that somewhere 
people still enjoyed his work. Whether they called him “Artie” or “Arturo” 
didn’t matter. He was a comedian; he worked for an audience, and laughter 
knows no language barrier. 

“I’m going to show these smart alecks around town how wrong they 
were,” he insisted. “When they see the routines I’ve worked up for this 
picture, they’ll be sorry about passing me up all these years. Comedy 
doesn’t change. The good stuff is always good. And there isn’t much compe¬ 
tition any more. What have they got today? They got Lou Costello! Jerry 
Lewis!” 

Here he went into an impromptu imitation of the latter, and for a moment 
I was amazed by the startling transformation in the man. He aped Jerry 
Lewis perfectly. His miming captured Lewis’s gestures and facial expres¬ 
sions precisely but caricatured the caricature. He managed to burlesque 
Lewis’s burlesquing. And all done so easily, so assuredly. 

He could discuss the theory of comedy with the same ease and assur¬ 
ance. Of course he talked about the old days, but he did so with complete 
authority. He spoke about the grotesques—Kalla Pasha, who was too hairy, 
and Mack Swain, who was too fat, and Slim Summerville, who was too thin, 
and Ben Turpin, whose eyes were too crossed. He explained the difference 
between the exaggerations of a Ford Sterling and the unappreciated subtlety 
of Charlie Chaplin’s brother, Syd. His conversation was spotted with allu¬ 
sions to half-forgotten figures—Charlie Murray and Louise Fazenda and 
Mabel Normand and Babe Hardy, when he worked with Jimmy Aubrey. This 
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is the kind of priceless information which seldom knocks anyone off his 
barstool. 

Still I was interested, and more interested when he demonstrated some 
of the comedy bits he’d planned. 

So was the studio. 

I was on hand when they started filming. Artie Ames had been assigned 
to the First Production Unit, because they planned to shoot his stuff in 
advance of the rest of the picture. He wasn’t in the “story” of the film itself; 
he merely appeared in the scenes revolving around the old-time moviemak¬ 
ing. 

Seeing him in action took me back thirty years. Oh, the studio was new, 
and the soundstage was modern, and the technicians used all the latest 
equipment—but Artie Ames was unchanged. In costume and makeup he 
was the comic of 1929, and the routines he’d worked out were definitely of 
that vintage. 

The amazing thing about it was that he was funny. Not only to me, but to 
everyone on the set-to the props, the grips, the gaffers, and the bit 
players. More important, he was funny to Dick Melvin and to Sid Belter, the 
writer. Several times during the first day’s shooting he “broke up” the rest 
of the cast, just by his ad libs. It was all strictly pantomime stuff, you 
understand, but with the perfect timing and the deft precision common to 
many of the silent comedians who worked without benefit of a crew of gag 
writers or even the assistance of a written script. 

“Wonderful!” Melvin exulted to me. “At this rate he’ll steal the picture.” 
Then he scowled darkly. “Have to do something about that,” he muttered to 
himself. “Miss Swivel-hips won’t like it.” 

Sid Belter chewed his pipe. “Don’t worry, sweetheart,” he said. “You saw 
the script. She’s all taken care of. Plenty of close-ups, lots of nice, simple, 
two-syllable dialogue. The audience will know who’s the star.” 

“Well, they’re not going to remember her when this character is on the 
screen,” Dick Melvin said. “Maybe we made a mistake, letting him build up 
these routines.” 

“Forget it,” Belter answered. “He’s great. Just what we needed. Besides, 
he works fast—we’ll have all his stuff in the can before the week is out, 
except for the one scene with Miss Swivel-hips. And we can always chop it 
up later.” 

I didn’t say anything. I was beginning to worry a little, because I’d forgot¬ 
ten that this was supposed to be a starring vehicle for Miss Swivel-hips, as 
they called her. 

Perhaps it would be safer if that’s what I called her too. 

Actually her real name doesn’t matter—she never used it anyway. None 
of the Miss Swivel-hips of Hollywood ever use their real name. It’s part of 
the pattern. 
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Miss Swivel-hips was a gorgeous blonde. She used a screen name, and 
like most Hollywood blondes, she was originally a brunette. Her history 
was standard too. Product of the usual broken household, violated at the age 
of nine, or was it ten?—her astrologer would probably know the exact 
date—and married in her teens to some Okie motorcycle cowboy or the 
equivalent. A few years of knocking around, some dubious experiences as a 
model, and then—Hollywood and the golden transformation. 

Now, of course, Miss Swivel-hips had already arrived. Her every word, 
opinion, or wisecrack was dutifully chronicled in the public prints, her mani¬ 
fold romances detailed, and her acting skill extolled. The fact that words, 
opinions, wisecracks and even the romances were mainly the creations of 
press agents didn’t really matter. Nor did her acting skill, which was vir¬ 
tually nonexistent. What did matter was that Miss Swivel-hips commanded 
$150,000 per picture. Her contract was real—possibly the only real thing 
about her, except a thirty-nine-inch bust and a torso that was rapidly becom¬ 
ing a trademark. 

So, when the day’s shooting was completed, and Artie Ames gave me a 
perspiring welcome in his dressing room, I was more concerned about Miss 
Swivel-hips than I was with my client’s immediate reaction. 

“How’d you like it?” he greeted me. “Wasn’t it the cat’s pajamas?” 

I nodded, wincing a little at the dated slang. Maybe Artie Ames was the 
cat’s pajamas, but I couldn’t help thinking of another pajama-clad cat who 
wouldn’t much care for his performance. 

“Told you I could do it,” he said, as he applied cold cream to his face. 
“Wait’ll you see what I’ve got lined up next. We’re going to do one of the old 
chase sequences. You know—twelve guys in a tin lizzie, running up the side 
of buildings—everything. Melvin’s all excited. He’s worried because he 
thinks I’m too old to take those pratfalls, but he doesn’t know me. I’ve still 
got plenty of tricks to show him.” 

I wondered if Artie Ames was acrobatic enough to take another kind of 
fall, in case Miss Swivel-hips decided to pull the rug out from under him. 

And as he hurried through a change of clothes I decided to broach the 
subject tactfully. 

“You’re doing a swell job,” I said truthfully. “But don’t forget, they may do 
a little cutting later on. After all, you’re not officially the star of this pic¬ 
ture.” 

He grinned at me. “Don’t you worry about the star of the picture,” he told 
me. “I met her yesterday, when we went over plans for the scenes we’ll be 
doing together.” 

“What did you think of her?” I asked. 

“Great gal. A real trouper, that kid. Of course, she needs a little polish¬ 
ing, but she’s got the real savvy—and she’s willing to learn.” 
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This was news to me. “Glad to hear it,” I said. “It’s important to get along 
with her, so play it diplomatic.” 

Artie Ames grinned again. “Don’t you worry about that part,” he mur¬ 
mured. “I’m doing all right. Reason I’m changing in such a rush is that I’ve 
got a heavy date with her tonight for dinner.” 

“Business?” 

“Who said anything about business? Believe me, this is strictly for plea¬ 
sure.” He managed a third grin for himself in the mirror. “And if you don’t 
believe it, read Lolly’s column tomorrow.” 

Then he dashed out. 

And the next day, like a good little boy, I read Lolly’s column. And 
Hedda’s and Sid’s and all the others. 

Artie Ames hadn’t been kidding. He and Miss Swivel-hips had done the 
town. One of the tabs even carried a picture of the two of them dancing, and 
I must admit they didn’t make such an incongruous couple. He was close to 
thirty years her senior, but the picture didn’t show it. And in many a Holly¬ 
wood calendar the months of May and December are juxtaposed. 

During the next ten days I didn’t see anything of my client, but I got 
plenty of reports. Melvin kept me informed of Artie Ames’s progress on the 
se t—“Terrific, sweetheart, absolutely terrific!”—and the gossip colum¬ 
nists kept me informed of his progress around and on the town. 

By the time the ten days were up they were printing direct quotes from 
Miss Swivel-hips herself. Romance? “No comment.” Engagement? “We’re 
very good friends.” What had happened to Miss Swivel-hips’s supposed mar¬ 
riage to a wealthy Texas promoter? “Artie Ames has taught me that a laugh is 
worth more than a million dollars any day.” 

I couldn’t quite believe it, but I had to. And I stopped worrying about 
Artie Ames. One of the movie magazines ripped out its inside spread and 
substituted a hastily written article titled “Old Hollywood Meets the New” 
and filled it with pictures of the twosome at the beach, at her house in Bel 
Air, at the races. AP and UP were running squibs now, and it was getting to 
be news. Plenty of human interest in it, of course—even better than the 
days when Chaplin used to squire around some young leading lady. Because 
Miss Swivel-hips was an accepted celebrity and Artie Ames was making a 
comeback. It was quite a story while it lasted. 

And all the while they were fattening him up for the kill. 

When the ax was sharpened, the victim couldn’t see the blade for the 
glitter. 

He came running into my office, all excited. “Did you hear about it?” he 
demanded. “Did you hear the news?” 

“What news?” I swiveled around, facing him. “Tommy Nolan tells me the 
picture’s almost finished, if that’s what you mean. It’ll be in the can before 
the end of the month.” 
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“Never mind that,” Artie Ames panted. “I’m talking about my footage.” 

“You still have a couple of scenes to shoot with your leading lady,” I said. 
“Is that what you’re so hopped up about?” I hesitated. “Or are you two 
planning a little announcement of some kind?” 

He almost blushed. “Well, I really shouldn’t say anything,” he mumbled. 
“She wants to wait until the picture’s finished, see? Oh, she’s a great kid— 
the cat’s meow! You ought to see us Charleston—” 

“This is an announcement?” I inquired. 

“Oh, I forgot.” I could see the excitement mount again. He was practi¬ 
cally dancing across my carpet. “It’s the Sullivan show—they’re going to do 
a special preview bit on the Ed Sullivan show next month! It’s all set. And 
they’re using one of my scenes!” 

I stopped swiveling and sat up straight. “Big deal,” I said. 

“It must be, or else Melvin wouldn’t have gone to all that expense. Know 
what he did? He had my scene processed in advance—stuck on the sound¬ 
track and a special musical score, just for TV showing. This is it, kid!” 

This was indeed it, if true. 

“They’re running the print tomorrow morning at eleven for Dick Melvin 
and all the big shots,” Artie announced. “You be there?” 

“I wouldn’t miss it for the world,” I assured him. 

And I didn’t. 

The next morning at eleven I was sitting in one of those nice soft execu¬ 
tive chairs in the Producer’s Screening Room. Melvin had a cigar; Artie 
Ames had a cigar; I had a cigar—everybody had a cigar except Miss Swivel- 
hips. But she was there, big as life, at Artie’s side, to witness his moment of 
triumph. 

The lights went off; the projector began to hum—and the ax fell. 

You know what the poet said? “This is the way the world ends—not with 
a bang, but a whimper.” 

Well, the poet never worked in Hollywood, or he’d have changed his 
story. If he’d been sitting there in the projection room with us, he’d have 
seen the end of Artie Ames’s world and heard the sound that came with it. 

Artie Ames’s world ended that morning with a squeak. 

It ended with a squeak; it ended with a blat; it ended with the idiot music 
you hear accompanying the cartoon antics of a half-witted dog. 

We stared up at the vaunted chase sequence that Artie Ames had told me 
about, and we heard the sounds: the squeals, the brays, the barks, the 
cackles. When the driver of the fliver pressed the horn, some genius in the 
engineering department had put the blat of a foghorn on the soundtrack. 
When Artie Ames climbed out, the very pathetic picture of Mr. Average 
Man faced with insuperable difficulties, and cranked the motor—ex¬ 
plosions, machine-gun fire, and the ironic mockery of an atomic-bomb explo¬ 
sion. Ames faced the camera to deliver one of his rare lines of dialogue, and 
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I wondered how they’d corrected that bass voice of his. I found out as his 
mouth opened and a squeak emerged. 

It was the nasty, subhuman vocalization of a tape recorder run in re¬ 
verse. 

No words emerged—just an insane gibberish. 

And the gibberish continued throughout the sequence. The sequence 
itself was cut drastically, and some clever craftsman had speeded up the 
action until what remained was a frenzied flicker of paranoid distortion. 
Artie Ames’s pantomimic bits were projected in a lightninglike fashion that 
gave him the appearance of an epileptic in full seizure. And all the while out 
of his mouth came this Silly Symphony, this Looney Tune noise. 

Funny? Yes, it was funny—the way a four-year-old child thinks it’s funny 
when the mouse puts a cannon muzzle in the cat’s ear and blows the top of 
his head off. It was funny-grotesque; it was funny-idiotic, and most of all it 
was funny-cruel. 

The sequence was mercifully short, much shorter than the originally 
filmed version, and I remembered Melvin’s remark about “chopping.” Only he 
hadn’t chopped—he’d butchered. He’d ripped out the close-ups, torn out the 
pantomime, and given the victim the voice of a pig, squealing in slaughtered 
agony. 

When the lights went on again I didn’t look at Artie Ames. Nobody wants 
to see the face of a murdered man. 

And Artie Ames had been murdered. They’d killed him up there on the 
screen. They’d killed him and his art and the whole genius of silent comedy. 
They’d laughed at the laughter, burlesqued the burlesque, ridiculed the 
ridiculous. 

“How about that?” Melvin boomed. “Pretty tricky stuff, eh? The boys did 
a good job. This ought to slay ’em.” 

I didn’t like to hear that talk about wanton destruction. 

And neither did Artie Ames. 

“Hey, what’s the big idea?” he demanded. “You massacred a perfectly 
good scene.” 

“Massacred?” Dick Melvin’s eyebrows were twin half-moons of arched 
astonishment. “I thought it was funny as hell. How about you, Sid? Dave, 
what did you think? Eddie? Mike?” 

Sid and Dave and Eddie and Mike and all the others on Dick Melvin’s 
payroll chorused together that in their personal opinions the scene was 
funny as hell. 

Nobody bothered to ask how funny hell was, even though the hell was 
there in Artie Ames’s eyes. 

“You double-crossed me,” he said. “You cut out all the good stuff. You 
speeded up the film. You put in those noises. You took out all the sympathy, 
all the audience identification. You made me into a goof.” 
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“Now don’t get salty, sweetheart,” Dick Melvin said. “This is the picture 
business, remember? I’m handling production, and I know what I’m doing. 
I’ve seen the rushes we’ve shot so far, and I’m working for a balance. Had to 
cut out a lot of your stuff, Artie, because it made the picture top heavy. Put 
too much emphasis on that old-time atmosphere.” He put his arm around the 
comic. “Tell you a little secret, sweetheart. You’re just too good, that’s all. 
Too damned good. Now if we were making like, say, a documentary about 
the silent movies, what you did was just fine. Hit the whole spirit of the 
times—just like they did it in 1927. But we’re filming a story, see? A story 
about this boy and this girl, and how they get together and have a fight and 
get together again. Got to keep the emphasis where it belongs.” 

“But couldn’t you let what you did use alone?” Artie Ames was pleading 
now. “Even if you cut me to one or two scenes, couldn’t you let the stuff 
stand?” 

Dick Melvin shook his head. “You didn’t listen to me, sweetheart,” he 
said patiently. “I told you we weren’t making a documentary. You do 1927 
comedy, but this isn’t 1927. Today’s audiences, they don’t care about that 
old-time stuff. To them it’s cornball, something to laugh at. So we’re giving it 
the treatment—showing we can laugh at it too. Don’t think I can’t appreci¬ 
ate your kind of talent. Lord knows, I wish we had the kind of audiences who 
appreciated real comedy when they see it. But we can’t take that chance. 
Got a million and a half tied up in this little epic. So I have to keep an eye on 
the old B.O. And I can’t take the storyline away from Miss Swivel-hips either. 
Can I, darling?” 

He turned to her, but Artie Ames cut in ahead of him. 

“What do you think?” he demanded. “Don’t you agree with me?” 

She fluffed her curls. “Well, I don’t know, Artie. After all, Mr. Melvin is 
the producer. He can tell what’s best for the production.” 

Artie Ames stared at her. “But, honey,” he blurted, “you know what this 
is going to mean to me. We talked it all over. This could be my big chance— 
my comeback vehicle. It can make me a star again, a big star. Then you 
won’t have to be ashamed of me. And after we’re married—” 

What had Artie Ames said about Miss Swivel-hips? Something to the 
effect that she was “the cat’s meow”? 

Well, the cat was meowing now. 

“Never mind that! We’re talking about the picture, and Mr. Melvin is 
right. You can’t go around hogging scenes in my picture—” 

"Our picture,” Artie Ames said. “Remember how we talked about it, 
honey? This is going to be our picture.” 

The cat had claws too. 

“Come off it! I’ve got a career to protect, and I’m not going to let them 
pad out scenes for some sawed-off little nobody in a funny hat.” The cat was 
spitting now. “Grow up, Artie! We had our kicks, but you ought to know the 
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whole deal was a publicity setup. You’re a swinger, old buddy, but the party’s 
over. Take a good look at yourself in the mirror sometime and then you’ll see 
why that marriage stuff is definitely out.” 

Artie Ames couldn’t have faced a mirror then. He couldn’t face anybody. 
He turned to Dick Melvin, but the producer stared down at the floor. 

“I get it,” Ames said, and his voice was never deeper. “The old buildup 
routine. And I suppose that stuff you’ve been handing the papers about my 
comeback is just a lot of hooey too.” 

“Well,” Dick Melvin cleared his throat. “You know how it goes, Artie. We 
figured we had a good angle to tie a story to, and we used it. Did a great 
little job, too look at all the ink we got! And don’t forget, we have played 
up your name, plenty. Maybe you’ll get yourself another couple of deals out 
of this after the picture is released.” 

“You mean after they see me in scenes like the one you just ran ? ” Artie 
Ames shook his head. “Don’t try and kid me. I’m washed up, really washed 
up. 

Then came the moment I dreaded. He looked at me and said, “Well, what 
about it? Are you going to let them get away with it? I’ve got a contract.” 

I opened my mouth, but Dick Melvin cut in ahead of me. His voice was 
harsh. “Damned right you’ve got a contract, Artie, and a good one. Twenty- 
five grand we laid out, for a job any walk-on could do with a little makeup 
and coaching. But we bought your name, so we could use it for the publicity 
angle. Your contract doesn't entitle you to write, direct, produce, cut, or 
edit. It calls for you to be on the set when we want you—and to do what we 

want you to do. So stop trying to push us around. This isn’t 1927, like I said 
before.” 

Artie Ames shrugged. “All right,” he said. “It’s your nickel. But I’m 
walking out.” 

“Go jump, for all I care,” Melvin snapped. “But remember this—you’ve 
got one more scene to shoot. The pie wagon bit. You said you wrote it, and 
we want it, and we’re going to shoot it. What we do with it after that is our 
business. But next Tuesday you be on location in Malibu, bright and early, 

and no tricks either. You’re going to give us exactly what the contract calls 
for. 

Forget the scene, Artie Ames said, and he was begging now. “Just go 
ahead and do whatever you like. But leave me alone. Please.” 

“We want that scene,” Melvin told him. “It’ll make a sock finish.” 

Artie Ames nodded and shuffled out. It wasn’t the comedy shuffle he 
used when he worked. This was a different kind of shuffle—a blind one. He 
walked out of that screening room like a zombie. 

Dick Melvin sighed and looked at me. “Sorry we had to give him the 
business,he said. “But he ought to have figured how it would be.” He 
frowned. “Guess he took it pretty hard. Maybe you better go after him. He 
might be, you know, in a mood. ” 
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“Maybe he’ll kill himself,” Miss Swivel-hips said, and her voice held more 
excitement than concern. 

I stared at her. “How could he?” I asked. “You can’t kill a corpse. And he 
died here half an hour ago.” 

“Cut the melodrama,” Melvin muttered. “Just see that I have a live actor 
on location Tuesday morning. He’s got to come through with that sock finish 
for us.” 

Now I know what the score is. Maybe Dostoevski or somebody like that 
could get away with a murder yarn about killing a man’s soul. And maybe he 
could peddle a bill of goods about how more than a man’s soul was killed— 
how a whole golden age of entertainment was slaughtered by a new era. But 
I can’t. And if that’s all there was to the Artie Ames bit, I wouldn’t waste 
your time and mine by trying to tell it. 

But there’s more to it. Not much more—just enough. 

You see, I went after Artie Ames. I went after him, and I kept after him, 
and I stayed with him all during the long weekend. 

It wasn’t easy. He wanted to drink, and I wouldn’t let him. He wanted to 
take sleeping pills, and I hid the bottle. He wanted to cry—and this he did. 

“They’re all against me,” he said. “I haven’t got a friend left in the world.” 

“I’m here,” I reminded him. 

“Sure. You’re here. Because you want to protect that precious contract. 
Not for the money, but because a deal is a deal, and you can’t afford to let 
your reputation as an agent suffer.” 

“That’s not true,” I told him. “I understand. I’m all for you, Artie. To me 
you’re one of the all-time greats.” 

“What’s the use?” He blinked at me. “I might as well stop kidding myself. 
For more than twenty years I’ve been sitting around, giving myself the 
needle, telling myself that I was still a star! Banana oil!” He grinned wryly, 
and it was not a pleasant thing to see. “Banana oil! They stopped saying that 
in 1929. Forgot it, just like they forgot me. This is a new generation, isn’t it? 
A generation that likes Miss Swivel-hips and her kind of talent. I don’t 
belong here. You want comedy, see a cartoon. Let the little animated pic¬ 
tures hand you a fast boffola.” 

I gave him a drink then but just one. “Now listen to Uncle,” I said. “Stop 
this self-pity stuff right now and get hold of yourself. You’re Artie Ames. 
Maybe you’re forgotten, maybe you’re getting kicked around, but as long as I 
believe in you—as long as you believe in yourself—you’ve got a chance. 
There’s just one thing you must remember. You’re a trouper. A real trouper, 
out of the old school. The show must go on, that sort of thing.” 

“Laugh, clown, laugh!” he said bitterly. 

“All right, make fun of it. But the tradition’s real. And sometimes the 
laugh backfires. Look at the way they sneered at A1 Jolson—a beat-up old 
guy with a collapsed lung, box-office poison, all the rest of it. He showed 
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them. And you can show them too. You want to win their respect? Then 
keep your own self-respect. Go out to Malibu next Tuesday and play it 
straight. Give them the scene, just as you wrote it. Give them everything 
you’ve got. You’re Artie Ames—always remember that. And don’t let your¬ 
self down.” 

Well, it sounded like the old college try, and the funny part of it was it 
worked. 

He perked up. I checked on him Sunday, and Monday night after I closed 
up shop I dropped in on him, just to see if he was in shape. 

What I saw scared me at first. In a three-day weekend he looked as if he’d 
aged twenty years. No, his hair hadn’t turned white and his face didn’t show 
any new wrinkles. It was just his expression—the way his eyes stared and 
the way he twisted his mouth. He was definitely an old-timer, now, riding a 
one-way ticket. 

But his deep voice was vibrant, and his gestures were animated, and he 
greeted me as if he was really living again. When I heard him speak I was 
fooled completely. I’d forgotten that you’re supposed to be afraid of a sud¬ 
denly animated corpse. 

“All set,” he said. “Been running through the routine this afternoon. And 
you know what I’m going to do tonight?” 

I shook my head. 

“I’m going to bake me some pies,” he crowed. 

“Pies?” 

“Sure, You know the way the bit goes, don’t you? Your juvenile, Nolan 
has just quarreled with Miss Swivel-hips, see? He’s her director, and to make 
her sore he casts her in this Keystone-comedy thing, where she does this 
scene with me. I’m the comic driving the pie wagon and she’s after me with 
an umbrella. I’m heading for the old cliff, but I’m too sore to notice—I quit 
driving, climb in back of the truck, pick up a pie, and let her have it. Right in 
the mush.” 

“The old custard-pie routine, eh?” 

, “Melvin said we had to have one, to make it look like real slapstick. But it 
isnt custard, of course. It’s blueberry. Photographs better. They’ve got to 
be real gooey to splatter just right—prop man was asking me what kind I 

wanted, and I told him I’d make up a batch myself. Always did it in the old 
days.” 

He couldnt stop talking now, any more than he could stop twitching his 
mouth. “I can still hurl ’em too. Been practicing up. I used to be one of the 
best in the business. Almost as good as Arbuckle. Old Fatty—he was tops. 
He could sail two at once, one in each hand, and never miss.” 

I nodded. This I ve got to see,” I said. “Tell you what. Suppose I pick 

you up tomorrow morning and drive you out to Malibu and watch the shoot¬ 
ing.” 


Ill 


Sock Finish 

He twitched his mouth at me, and I guess it was supposed to be a grin. “I 
get it. Want to show Melvin you’re delivering the goods, eh? Well, why not? 
Come on along.” 

“It’s not that,” I said. Then I paused. “You sure you feel all right?” 

“Of course. Feel great! Snapped right out of it. You gave me the word, 
didn’t you? No sulking. Laugh, clown, laugh. The show must go on. Give 
Melvin his sock finish.” 

There was nothing else I could say, so I went away. But I worried all 
night, and when I showed up next morning I wasn’t sure he’d be there. 

But he was ready, and when I honked the horn in the driveway he came 
out, carrying his big box of pies. He even clowned a bit for me, balancing the 
box ever so delicately as if it contained the crown jewels. And he bowed. 

“Artie Ames rides again,” he said. “The Last Roundup. On to the guillo¬ 
tine.” 

He never was any good at dialogue, I told myself. He was a silent comic. 
Or had been. Now he was just an animated corpse, a grotesque little old man 
who chattered frantically and twitched his mouth at me as we drove out to 
the roped-off location area at the edge of the big bluff overlooking the beach. 

“Funny feeling,” he said. “This is it, you know. The end. I’ll never do it 
again after this one is finished. Today I’m putting on my makeup for the last 
time.” 

“Stop it,” I muttered. “You’ll get another break. When the picture is 
released I can line up plenty of work for you.” 

He shook his head. “Breaks ran out for me years ago. Melvin was right. 
This isn’t 1927 or even 1929. The new gang is in the saddle. Assembly-line 
producers like Melvin. Cheap dialogue writers like Sid Belter. Blondes with 
box-office busts like Miss Swivel-hips. All they need me for is a sock finish.” 

But I was still worried. Dick Melvin was very cordial, very glad to see 
me and Artie Ames. He was busy with the location-unit director and the 
studio police, and he didn’t seem to notice how Artie Ames looked when he 
arrived. I was glad of that, because I was sweating it out, wondering if the 
comic was really on the verge of a crack-up. I only hoped he’d do the scene 
right on the first take and get out before there was any trouble. 

Miss Swivel-hips was ready, emerging from the makeup tent, and some¬ 
body drove the pie wagon into position while the cameramen lined up their 
shots. The scene called for Artie Ames to drive the wagon slowly toward the 
edge of the bluff while Miss Swivel-hips pursued him with the umbrella. 
Then he’d appear at the rear of the wagon and hurl the pie. Actually, of 
course, the wagon would have a driver up front. They’d stop action then and 
shoot another scene where the pie wagon apparently went over the cliff. 
That would come this afternoon. 

Dick Melvin explained it to me and to Miss Swivel-hips, who seemed 
calm enough. And then Artie Ames came on. The old Artie Ames, in 
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makeup, carrying his pies over to the wagon and loping back in a way that 
got a laugh out of the camera crew. 

His painted mouth smiled at Melvin and Miss Swivel-hips and me. They 
didn’t notice anything wrong. I was beginning to feel a bit better too. Maybe 
he’d carry it off yet. 

Melvin must have felt the relief, too, because he patted Artie Ames on 
the shoulder and said, “How about it, sweetheart? Want to take a dry run, or 
should we just roll ’em right away?” 

Artie Ames gave him his clown’s grin. “I’m ready if you’re ready,” he said. 
“I always did it in one take back in ’twenty-seven. Don’t worry—this one 
will be right.” 

So they lined up, and Miss Swivel-hips ran into camera range, whacking 
Artie Ames over the head with a big old-fashioned umbrella. And he gave 
little hops, wincing comically—the Beast belabored by Beauty—and then 
he floundered into the pie wagon as it started to move. 

Miss Swivel-hips chased the wagon, brandishing the umbrella. The 
wagon headed slowly for the edge of the cliff. 

Then something odd happened. A body dropped out of the cab of the 
wagon. I recognized the regular driver. He fell easily, as though pushed 
off-balance, and picked himself up at once. He hadn’t been hurt. 

Still it was enough for the director to yell, “Cut!” And the cameras 
stopped turning. 

But the wagon kept on rolling, and all at once Artie Ames appeared at 
the rear. He stood there grinning, balancing a pie in one hand. Miss Swivel- 
hips stopped and stared up at him. She looked statuesque and lovely. 

Artie Ames peered down, as the wagon rolled away toward the cliff 
edge. The direct sunlight hit his face, and I could see the white, clownlike 
makeup. Beneath it I could see his lips twitching, and I could see his eyes. 

There was nothing funny about the way he looked. 

Then he said something. I guess I’m the only one who heard it, because a 
moment later he hurled the pie, and a moment after that the pie wagon went 
over the cliff and Artie Ames went with it. 

That was the end. The end of the scene, the end of the picture, the end 
of Dick Melvin’s production, and the end of Miss Swivel-hips’s career. But 
Artie Ames had the last word. 

“To hell with that laugh, clown, laugh business!” he yelled. And then 
came the pie—the pie that hit Miss Swivel-hips in the face, the pie that 
Artie Ames had made himself—and carefully filled with TNT. 

He gave them their sock finish all right. 


Broomstick Ride 


It was close to midnight when they gathered at the crater. Night raised its 
head across the pitted plains, and the twin moons opened their green eyes 
to stare down into the crater’s depths. 

The pit was deep and dark. Forbes crouched on the rim with his compan¬ 
ions, and his mind was full of d’ s. Deep, dark, dank, dismal, dolorous. Yes, he 
thesaurized, and also dreary, deathly, damned and doomed. To say nothing of 
diabolical. 

Right now, crouching at the crater’s edge, he mentally reviewed the work 
of Shakespeare, William. Macbeth was what he had in mind. Macbeth on the 
blasted heath. If this wasn’t a blasted heath, then all his concepts were awry. 
A blasted heath at midnight, with two moons instead of one. 

Just behind him in the darkness, the three technicians checked the con¬ 
trols of the recorder units. Visio and audio extended full range to cover a 
360° scan on a half-mile sweep, with a 20-20,000 frequency. Fourteen 
lenses played upon the heath, the crater rim and the crater depths. 

“Picking up anything yet?” Forbes whispered. 

“Not yet. But if anything happens—” The technician’s tone implied, for 
himself and his two companions, that nothing was expected to happen. They 
couldn’t quite understand what they were doing on a blasted heath at mid¬ 
night, setting up their sensitive equipment to record emptiness and silence. 

Forbes couldn’t blame them. This was supposed to be just a routine field 
trip. 

“You’ll check Pyris,” the director had told him. “Cartography did a run on 
it, and Doyle will give you the details. The atmosphere, I understand, is 
positively Earth-like, and it’s a Class I planet—one of the anthropomorphic 
cultures. Doyle places it at about 900 spans behind us, and there are even 
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language similarities. We’ll want audio and visio records, of course, and an 
element analysis. Just a preliminary survey, in case we find mineralogical 
possibilities worth exploiting. Strictly a routine checkup.” 

And Doyle hadn’t added much more. “Outside of the craters and vegeta¬ 
tion you’d think you were on Earth—a thousand spans ago, of course. The 
natives wear clothes, they have a primitive government, a religious pattern 
complete with totem and taboo—everything. Better get a hypnolearn on 
the language.” 

Forbes took the hypnolearn, and that started him wondering. The lan¬ 
guage wasn’t English, but there were odd similarities. And odd references 
—some of them so odd that Forbes spent the last week before departure 
checking Central Data files. He had covered all the available film-scannings 
from 1500 to 1700 Oldstyle. 

The comparison between life on Pyris and life on Earth in post-feudal 
times proved surprisingly apt after Forbes landed. He had paid a formal call 
upon the Kal, or ruler, and sued for permission to “visit” the planet. Gifts 
and courtesies had been exchanged, and then Forbes had taken his technical 
crew into the desert to study life in the villages. A small force remained 
aboard the ship, which had landed close to the Kal’s fortress. 

For three days Forbes and his men had taken records of daily existence in 
the mines and the subterranean grottoes where all the food for the planet 
was grown. He reviewed his conversation with the “peasants”—that’s what 
they’d be called on Oldstyle Earth, and that’s how he thought of them now. 
He remembered the hints of curious beliefs which the workers of Pyris held. 
They were afraid to dig in certain grottoes, they kept away from the pits 
after dark, and they whispered of certain things which meant nothing to the 
men in Forbes’s crew. But he had scanned the Oldstyle past on Earth, and 
that’s how he’d run into Shakespeare, and similarities. The similarities ex¬ 
cited him sufficiently to have his equipment set up in what he thought was 
the logical spot at the logical time. The blasted heath at midnight. 

Now Forbes crouched there and waited for what appears on blasted 
heaths. 

It came. 

Audio got it first, faint and far away. The rush of matter through atmo¬ 
sphere, and above it the shriller sounds, splintering the silence. 

One of the technicians, Kalt, began to mutter. “Bedamned! Voices. 
Voices in the sky!” 

Visio took over now. The delicate cameras were on target, automatically 
focusing and feeding out infra and ultra to record what human eyes could not 
as yet perceive. And then the distant objects came into the range of normal 
viewing. 

“Look!” Kalt whispered to his companions. “Pyrans. Up there, in the 
sky. And what are they riding on?” 
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Forbes could have told him. Forbes could have told him what comes to 
blasted heaths at midnight, and what they rode upon. But he kept silent, 
rather than disturb them at their work. 

A month ago he himself would not have been disturbed, but since then 
he’d done that filmscan. And now he knew about witches. 

They rode on broomsticks to the Sabbath, swooped from the skies— 
witches and warlocks, wizards and sorceresses, coming in coven to adore 
Satan, the Black Master of the Flock. 

Of course, all this was ancient superstition, and Earthly superstition 
besides. It had no basis in reality. 

But he was seeing it now. 

The broomsticks—were those long shafts really broomsticks?—soared 
overhead and then descended into the crater. The riders—were those 
frowsy hags really witches?—cackled and shrieked, their voices echoing 
below the crater rim. 

Now fire blazed below, and the flames blazed blue as the crones cast 
powder upon the pyres. The hags were naked now, their anointed bodies 
shimmering in the smoke. 

“Bedamned!” muttered Kalt again, like the sensible modern technician 
he was. Forbes reflected that the man didn’t even know the meaning of the 
word he used. It was merely a commonplace expression. Once it had been a 
jocular curse—“I’ll be damned!” And before that, back in the ancient days of 
1500—1700 Oldstyle, it had a literal meaning. It was, in those times, an 
acknowledgment of fact. People were damned. They did sell their souls to 
Satan. And they danced around fires and chanted while the smoke swirled. 
The damned danced. 

They were dancing now. 

Forbes recognized the ritual from what he’d scanned. He knew about the 
unguent cast on the fire, the ointment on the naked bodies, about bella¬ 
donna and aconite and other forgotten drugs. He knew about the rituals they 
chanted in the Pyric tongue. Of course they could not be adoring Satan— 
he’d go over the audio records very thoroughly in the future—but at the 
moment he thought he could detect repeated shouts of a word resembling 
“Sire.” 

But everything else was familiar, dreadfully so. When the figure stepped 
out of the shadows, wearing a hood crowned with fort-horns, Forbes was 
reminded of the Master of the Sabbath, who wore the Sign of the Goat or the 
antlers of the Black Stag. Here it would be kort, of course, for it was the only 
quadruped on Pyris. 

The Master of the Sabbath, whatever his Pyric title, was leading the 
chanting now. And he brought the kort into the firelight, and he wielded the 
knife and filled the bowl and gave all to drink of the sacrifice. Then the 
smoke swirled up and the voices howled and— 
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The temrars came. Forbes recognized the soldiers of the Kal as they 
rose along the opposite rim of the crater. He recognized their breastplates, 
their spears and swords and the two-man slings which hurled arrows of 
steel. 

The arrows were speeding now, through the smoke. And the Kal’s men 
clambered down the sides of the crater. The crones wailed. 

Then came another shout—from behind. 

Forbes turned, but too late. Another group of temrars had crept up in the 

darkness, to pinion the arms of his crew. And they used their swords now_ 

not on the men, but on the receptors and the equipment. In a moment, audio 
and visio were wreckage. 

The tall, spade-bearded leader confronted Forbes, placed his hand on his 
heart in salute, and murmured, “You are to follow me. It is the wish of the 
Kal.” 

Forbes heard Kalt protesting and cut him off with a curt gesture. He 
remembered that he was the guest of an alien culture, and a primitive one. 
They had already destroyed his records, and they were perfectly capable of 
destroying him, just as they would probably destroy the witches in the pit 
below. “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Wasn’t that an old biblical 
injunction? Strange, that there should be this similarity. 

And there were more similarities to come, as Forbes and his companions 
were escorted, on kort-b&ck., across the nighted plain. Forbes could close 
his eyes and easily imagine himself transported across space and time to 
ancient Earth. The clank of armor, the thud of hoofbeats, the remorseless 
tread of the iron legions returning victorious to the castle of the king—all 
were part of another world. A world of conquerors and commoners, of mage 
and magic. 

Forbes couldn’t repress an ironic grin. He, the self-styled representative 
of modern intergalactic culture, was a prisoner of these superstitious sav¬ 
ages. A single sweep of a sword had shattered the finest and most delicate 
scientific recording instruments yet devised. This wasn’t his world of force 
and cunning, and he’d do best to deal with it on those terms. 

Perhaps he’d treated the Kal too lightly. Certainly the Pyric people 
feared their ruler. They gave him their toil, their allegiance, their taxes and 
their daughters. He owned the mines and the grottoes and was worshipped 
like a god. 

So perhaps those who opposed the Kal would find new gods to worship. 
Sire, or whatever he was called, would be more than a Devil. He’d be the 
Kals chief political opponent. No wonder his soldiers sought the witches 
out. 

Now they came to the valley and the citadel of the Kal. Rising within the 
walls of stone was the great fortress, its silhouette serrated against the sky. 
The company made its way through narrow streets to broader avenues, 
down the ramps and into the castle proper. 
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And here, in one of the stone antechambers, Forbes found Siddons, the 
ship’s astrogator, and the other members of the crew. 

“They came for us an hour ago," Siddons said. “No, they didn’t try to 
force their way inside—locks were closed, anyhow. But they summoned, 
and we didn’t resist. There’s a guard around the ship now, but none of them 
went in, or even tried to enter. I don’t understand it.” 

Forbes mustered a show of confidence. “We’ll find out all about it when I 
see the Kal.” 

“The Kal will see you now.” It was the spade-bearded temrar who spoke, 
who led Forbes away alone and gestured to the others to keep back. 

Forbes followed him down a long corridor, then halted as the temrar 
indicated a small door. “Please to enter,” he said. 

Nodding, Forbes opened the door, stepped inside, and faced the Kal. 

The hairy little fat man was seated behind a large table. His pudgy hands 
rested on the tabletop and cradled a silver shape. 

He tucked it away in the folds of his sleeve as Forbes entered and nodded 
at him gravely. 

“I had you brought here for your own protection,” the Kal said. “Your 
lives are in danger.” 

“From what?” 

“The wrali. Or, as you would call them, witches.” 

“Why should they harm us?” 

“Because you threaten their way of life. And unless you leave, they will 
destroy you. That was the purpose of their rites this evening—to summon 
Sire, the Evil One.” 

Forbes smiled. “But that’s superstition,” he said. “They can’t harm us 
with spells or enchantments. Surely you don’t believe, for example, that a 
witch or one of your wrali can kill a man by sticking pins into his image or 
melting it over a hot fire. Or do you?” 

The Kal’s voice, like his face, was inscrutable. “It is not a question of 
what I believe. It is a question of what my people believe. And is it not true 
that once there were men who believed in witchcraft on Earth?” 

“True.” Forbes hesitated. “But how would you know that?” 

“Because the wrali have a legend. According to that legend, the inhabit¬ 
ants of Pyris came, originally, from Earth.” 

“Our Earth?” 

“Exactly. Haven’t you noticed the similarities in language, in concept, in 
the system of government corresponding to olden days? And isn’t our wrali- 
worship of Sire similar to the witch-worship of Satan?” 

The Kal smiled now. “I’m not the ignorant barbarian you think me to 
be—it is only through choice that I appear so. And you might do well to 
ponder our legend. 

“The tale is this. Long ago, on your Earth, witches were persecuted, 
burned, hanged, torn to pieces, because they believed in Satan, or Sire. And 
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a certain group, facing extinction on your planet, invoked the Evil One to 
save them. He granted their desires. They mounted their broomsticks and 
new into space—flew here, to Pyris.” 

Forbes blinked. “You don’t believe that, do you?” he asked. 

“Legends are interesting, you must admit. They do offer explanations.” 

“I have another.” Forbes considered for a moment. “On our Earth, long 
ago, science was as suspect as witchcraft. Scientists performing experi¬ 
ments or investigations could be accused of black magic and executed just as 
witches were. 

“Now suppose a certain man, or group of men, working in secret, man¬ 
aged somehow to hit upon the principles of atomic propulsion and space 
travel—just as we know the alchemists investigated atomic theory? And in 
order to escape from a hostile environment, they actually built a ship and 
came here? Whereupon a clique of warriors among their descendants deter¬ 
mined to seize the power of government, gradually debased the people and 
enslaved them—planting such crude legends to keep them in the grip of 
superstition?” 

The Kal shrugged. “You find that theory more attractive than witch¬ 
craft, eh?” 

Forbes met his gaze. “It’s logical. Somewhere in this world the sources of 
scientific knowledge must still exist, suppressed only to maintain the 
present rulers in control. I rather suspect that the wrali understand some of 
it. I saw them ride to the meeting tonight on broomsticks, and I’m thinking 
now that those broomsticks contained individual power packs.” 

The Kal shrugged again. “I see there are no secrets to the trained 
scientific mind. But now that you know the story, I must ask you to leave, 
for your own safety. The wrali fear you and may take drastic measures.” 

Forbes bowed his head. “Very well. We can take off immediately, if you 
release us.” 

“You will be escorted to your ship. Is there anything you need, any 
service you require?” 

“No, thank you.” Forbes hesitated. “It’s just that I’m sorry. Sorry to see a 
world still existing in such savagery as yours, when it isn’t necessary. That 
men here are still ruled by ignorance and superstition.” 

The Kal tugged at his beard. “But suppose there were truth to the 
legends? Suppose that Sire, or Satan, does rule here and that science dares 
not oppose magic? That this world stays in barbarism because it is the Evil 
Ones wish to rule, and that science must bow before sorcery lest everything 
be destroyed?” 

Forbes smiled. “You know that’s nonsense,” he replied. “I can’t accept 
that, any more than you can.” 

“Yet you’ll go now and leave us to our savagery?” 

“I have no choice.” 
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“Very well, then.” The Kal inclined his head. Forbes went to the door, 
and the Kal spoke to his temrar, gave orders for safe escort back to the ship. 

Then the door closed, and the Kal was alone in the little room. He stared 
into the flame from the brazier, then extracted the gleaming object from his 
sleeve once more. He turned it over and over with his pudgy hands, and 
after he had examined it quite thoroughly he merely sat and waited. 

After a time, the door opened again. A Pyran came in, wearing a hood 
crowned with kort -horns. 

“They are gone?” asked the Kal. 

“Back to the ship. Soon they depart.” 

“I am sorry about tonight,” the Kal said. “I trust the temrars did not 
actually hurt anyone, but they had to make it convincing. If Earth ever 
suspected that the government and the tvrali work together, then nothing 
could stop them from returning. As it is, I think we deceived them and they 
are gone for good.” 

The hooded one stood stock-still, and his head was cocked as though he 
were listening. “I can sense them now,” he murmured. “I can reach the one 
called Forbes, on the ship. He is thinking of his report. He will put in a 
request for an expedition to come back here. He wants to bring a new 
government from his planet and civilize all Pyris.” The hooded one sighed. 
“It is as I told you it would be. Your plan has failed.” 

The Kal rose. “I’m sorry,” he said. “I tried to save them. First I told him 
the truth about how we came to Pyris, and about the power of magic. But he 
didn’t believe me. He preferred to think it was all science, disguised as 
legend.” 

“Then it must be ended my way,” the hooded one declared. “We work 
together, wrali and temrars, although the people do not know. We work 
together to keep this planet in ignorance, keep our race from civilization and 
science—because with science, worship of the Evil One would cease. And 
that was the ancient promise we made when we came here—that our 
people would always worship. We must keep that promise in order to sur¬ 
vive. 

“So we cannot let this Forbes come back and bring his cursed science 
here. We must do things my way. Give that to me.” 

The Kal handed the silvery object to the hooded one. “Is it time?” he 
whispered. 

The hooded one cocked his head again. “I can sense it now,” he said. 
“The ship has taken off. It climbs swiftly. Thousands of miles.” 

The hooded one bent over the brazier as the flames roared up. Carefully 
he thrust the silvery object into the crimson coals. The flames licked, 
tasted, then consumed with incredible speed. In a moment the object 
melted away. 

“What happens now?” whispered the Kal. 
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Ten thousand miles over Pyris the spaceship exploded, melted into noth- 
lngness. 

And down below, the Kal murmured sadly, “We had to do it, didn’t we ? To 
S fL e ° ur P lanet from the scientists. Because they don’t believe in the Power 
ot Evil. 1 hey don’t believe you can kill by sticking pins into an image—or bv 
melting an image over a hot fire—” 
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Up in the sky the warheads whirled, and the thunder of their passing shook 
the mountain. 

Deep in his vaulted sanctuary he sat, godlike and inscrutable, marking 
neither the sparrow’s nor the missile’s fall There was no need to leave his 
shelter to stare down at the city 

He knew what was happening—had known ever since early in the eve¬ 
ning when the television flickered and died. An announcer in the holy white 
garb of the healing arts had been delivering an important message about the 
world’s most popular laxative—the one most people preferred, the one four 
out of five doctors used themselves. Midway in his praise of this amazing 
new medical discovery he had paused and advised the audience to stand by 
for a special bulletin. 

But the bulletin never came; instead the screen went blank and the 
thunder boomed. 

All night long the mountain trembled, and the seated man trembled, too, 
not with anticipation but with realization. He had expected this, of course, 
and that was why he was here. Others had talked about it for years; there 
had been wild rumors and solemn warnings and much muttering in taverns. 
But the rumormongers and the warning sounders and the tavern mutterers 
had made no move. They had stayed in the city and he alone had fled. 

Some of them, he knew, had stayed to stave off the inevitable end as best 
they could, and these he saluted for their courage. Others had attempted to 
ignore the future, and these he detested for their blindness. And all of them 
he pitied. 

For he had realized, long ago, that courage was not enough and that 
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ignorance was no salvation. Wise words and foolish words are one_they 

will not halt the storm. And when the storm approaches it is best to flee. 

So he had prepared for himself this mountain retreat, high over the city, 
and here he was safe, would be safe for years to come. Other men of equal 
wealth could have done the same, but they were too wise or too foolish to 
face reality. So while they spread their rumors and sounded their warnings 
and muttered in their cups, he built his sanctuary: lead-guarded, amply 
provisioned, and stocked with every need for years to come, including even 
a generous supply of the world’s most popular laxative. 

Dawn came at last and the echoes of the thunder died, and he went to a 
special, shielded place where he could sight his spyglass at the city. He 
stared and he squinted, but there was nothing to be seen—nothing but 
swirling clouds that billowed blackly and rolled redly across the hazed hori¬ 
zon. 

Then he knew that he must go down to the city if he wanted to find out, 
and made due preparations. 

There was a special suit to wear, a cunning seamless garment of insu¬ 
lated cloth and lead, difficult and costly to obtain. It was a top-secret suit, 
the kind only Pentagon generals possess. They cannot procure them for 
their wives, and they must steal them for their mistresses. But he had one. 
He donned it now. 

An elevated platform aided his descent to the base of the mountain, and 
there his car was waiting. He drove out, the shielded doors closing automat¬ 
ically behind him, and started for the city. Through the eyepiece of his 
insulated helmet he stared out at a yellowish fog, and he drove slowly, even 
though he encountered no traffic or any sign of life. 

After a time the fog lifted, and he could see the countryside. Yellow 
trees and yellow grass stood stiffly silhouetted against a yellow sky in which 
great clouds writhed and whirled. 

Van Goghs work, he told himself, knowing it was a lie. For no artist’s 
hand had smashed the windows of the farmhouses, peeled the paint from 
the sides of the barns, or squeezed the warm breath from the herds hud¬ 
dling in the fields, standing fright-frozen but dead. 

He drove along the broad arterial leading to the city, an arterial which 
ordinarily swarmed with the multicolored corpuscles of motor vehicles. But 
there were no cars moving today, not in this artery. 

Not until he neared the suburbs did he see them, and then he rounded a 
curve and was halfway upon the vanguard before he panicked and halted in a 
ditch. 

The roadway ahead was packed with automobiles as far as the eye could 
see a solid mass, bumper to bumper, ready to descend upon him with 
whirring wheels. 

But the wheels were not turning. 
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The cars were dead. The farther stretches of the highway were an auto¬ 
motive graveyard He approached the spot on foot, treading with proper 
reverence past the Cadillac corpses, the cadavers of Chevrolets, the bodies 
of Buicks. Close at hand he could see the evidence of violent ends, the 
shattered glass, the smashed fenders, the battered bumpers and twisted 
hoods. 

The signs of struggle were often pitiable to observe Here was a tiny 
Volkswagen, trapped and crushed between two looming Lincolns; there an 
MG had died beneath the wheels of a charging Chrysler. But all were still 
now. The Dodges dodged no longer; the Hornets had ceased their buzzing; 
and the Ramblers would never ramble again. 

It was hard for him to realize with equal clarity the tragedy that had 
overtaken the people inside these cars—they were dead, too, of course, 
but somehow their passing seemed insignificant. Maybe his thinking had 
been affected by the attitude of the age, in which a man tended to be less 
and less identified as an individual and more and more regarded on the basis 
of the symbolic status of the car he drove. When a stranger rode down the 
street, one seldom thought of him as a person; one’s only immediate reac¬ 
tion was, “There goes a Ford—there goes a Pontiac—there goes one of 
those big goddam Imperials.” And men bragged about their cars instead of 
their characters. So somehow the death of the automobiles seemed more 
important than the death of their owners. It didn’t seem as though human 
beings had perished in this panic-stricken effort to escape from the city; it 
was the cars which had made a dash for final freedom and then failed. 

He skirted the road now and continued along the ditch until he came to 
the first sidewalks of the suburbs. Here the evidence of destruction was 
accentuated. Explosion and implosion had done their work. In the country 
paint had been peeled from the walls, but in the suburbs walls had been 
peeled from the buildings. Not every home was leveled. There were still 
plenty of ranch houses standing, though no sign of a rancher in a gray flannel 
suit. In some of the picturesquely modern white houses, with their light 
lines and heavy mortgages, the glass side walls remained unshattered, but 
there was no sign of happy, busy suburban life within—the television sets 
were dead. 

Now he found his progress impeded by an increasing litter. Apparently a 
blast had swept through this area; his way was blocked by a clutter of the 
miscellaneous debris of Exurbia. 

He waded through or stepped around: 

Boxes of Kleenex, artificial shrunken heads which had once dangled in 
the windows of station wagons, crumpled shopping lists, and scribbled no¬ 
tices of appointments with psychiatrists. 

He stepped on an Ivy League cap, nearly tripped over a twisted barbecue 
grill, got his feet tangled in the straps of foam-rubber falsies. The gutters 
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were choked with the glut from a bombed-out drugstore: bobby pins, nylon 
bobbysocks, a spate of pocketbooks, a carton of tranquilizers, a mass of 
sun-tan lotion, suppositories, deodorants, and a big cardboard cutout of 
Harry Belafonte obscured by a spilled can of hot fudge 

He shuffled on, through a welter of women’s electric shavers, Book-of- 
the-Month Club bonus selections, Presley records, false teeth, and treatises 
on Existentialism. Now he was actually approaching the city proper. Signs of 
devastation multiplied. Trudging past the campus of the university, he 
noted, with a start of horror, that the huge football stadium was no more. 
Nestled next to it was the tiny Fine Arts Building, and at first he thought 
that it, too, had been razed. Upon closer inspection, however, he realized it 
was untouched, save for the natural evidence of neglect and decay. 

He found it difficult to maintain a regular course now, for the streets 
were choked with wrecked vehicles and the sidewalks often blocked by 
beams or the entire toppled fronts of buildings. Whole structures had been 
ripped apart, and here and there were freakish variations where a roof had 
fallen in or a single room smashed to expose its contents. Apparently the 
blow had come instantly, and without forewarning, for there were few bodies 
on the streets and those he glimpsed inside the opened buildings gave 
indication that death had found them in the midst of their natural occupa¬ 
tions 

Here, in a gutted basement, a fat man sprawled over the table of his 
home workshop, his sightless eyes fixed upon the familiar calendar exhibit¬ 
ing entirely the charms of Marilyn Monroe. Two flights above him, through 
the empty frame of a bathroom window, one could see his wife, dead in the 
tub, her hand still clutching a movie magazine with a Rock Hudson portrait 
on the cover. And up in the attic, open to the sky, two young lovers 
stretched on a brass bed, locked naked in headless ecstasy. 

He turned away, and as his progress continued he deliberately avoided 
looking at the bodies. But he could not avoid seeing them now, and with 
familiarity the revulsion softened to the merest twinge. It then gave way to 
curiosity. 

Passing a school playground, he was pleased to see that the end had 
come without grotesque or unnatural violence. Probably a wave of paralyz¬ 
ing gas had swept through this area. Most of the figures were frozen upright 
in normal postures. Here were all the aspects of ordinary childhood—the 
big kid punching the little kid, both leaning up against a fence where the 
blast had found them; a group of six youngsters in uniform black leather 
jackets piled upon the body of a child wearing a white leather jacket. 

Beyond the playground loomed the center of the city. From a distance 
the mass of shattered masonry looked like a crazy garden patch turned by a 
mad plowman. Here and there were tiny blossoms of flame sprouting forth 
from the interstices of huge clods, and at intervals he could see lopped, 
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stemlike formations, the lower storeys of skyscrapers from which the tops 
had been sheared by the swish of a thermonuclear scythe 

He hesitated, wondering if it was practical to venture into this weird 
welter. Then he caught sight of the hillside beyond and of the imposing 
structure which was the new Federal Building. It stood there, somehow 
miraculously untouched by the blast, and in the haze he could see the flag 
still fluttering from its roof. There would be life here, and he knew he would 
not be content until he reached it 

But long before he attained his objective he found other evidences of 
continued existence. Moving delicately and deliberately through the debris, 
he became aware that he was not entirely alone here in the central chaos. 

Wherever the flames flared and flickered there were furtive figures 
moving against the fire. To his horror he realized that they were actually 
kindling the blazes, burning away barricades that could not otherwise be 
removed, as they entered shops and stores to loot. Some of the scavengers 
were silent and ashamed; others were boisterous and drunken; all were 
doomed. 

It was this knowledge which kept him from interfering. Let them plunder 
and pilfer at will; let them quarrel over the spoils in the shattered streets. In 
a few hours or a few days radiation and fallout would take inevitable toll. 

No one interfered with his passage; perhaps the helmet and protective 
garment resembled an official uniform. He went his way unhindered and 
saw: 

A barefooted man wearing a mink coat, dashing through the door of a 
cocktail lounge and passing bottles out to a bucket brigade of four small 
children— 

An old woman standing in a bombed-out bank vault, sweeping stacks of 
bills into the street with her broom. Over in one corner lay the body of a 
white-haired man, his futile arms outstretched to embrace a heap of coins. 
Impatiently the old woman nudged him with her broom. His head lolled, and 
a silver dollar popped out of his open mouth— 

A soldier and a woman wearing the arm band of the Red Cross, carrying 
a stretcher to the blocked entrance of a partially razed church. Unable to 
enter, they bore the stretcher around to the side, and the soldier kicked in 
one of the stained-glass windows— 

An artist’s basement studio, open to the sky, its walls still intact and 
covered with abstract paintings. In the center of the room stood the easel, 
but the artist was gone. What was left of him was smeared across the 
canvas in a dripping mass, as though the artist had finally succeeded in 
putting something of himself into his picture— 

A welter of glassware that had once been a chemical laboratory, and in 
the center of it a smocked figure slumped over a microscope. On the slide 
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was a single cell which the scientist had been intently observing when the 
world crashed about his ears— 

A woman with the face of a Vogue model, spread-eagled in the street. 
Apparently she had been struck down while answering the call of duty, for 
one slim, aristocratic hand still gripped the strap of her hatbox. Otherwise, 
due to some prank of explosion, the blast had stripped her quite naked; she 
lay there with all her expensive loveliness exposed, and a pigeon nested in 
her golden pelvis— 

A thin man emerging from a pawnshop and carrying an enormous tuba. 
He disappeared momentarily into a meat market next door, then came out 
again, the bell of his tuba stuffed with sausages— 

A broadcasting studio, completely demolished, its once immaculate 
soundstage littered with the crumpled cartons of fifteen different varieties 
of America’s Favorite Cigarette and the broken bottles of twenty brands of 
America’s Favorite Beer. Protruding from the wreckage was the head of 
America’s Favorite Quizmaster, eyes staring glassily at a sealed booth in the 
corner which now served as the coffin for a nine-year-old boy who had 
known the batting averages of every team in the American and National 
leagues since 1882— 

A wild-eyed woman sitting in the street, crying and crooning over a 
kitten cradled in her arms— 

A broker caught at his desk, his body mummified in coils of ticker tape— 

A motorbus, smashed into a brick wall, its passengers still jamming the 
aisles, standees clutching straps even in rigor mortis— 

The hindquarters of a stone lion before what had once been the Public 
Library; before it, on the steps, the corpse of an elderly lady whose shop¬ 
ping bag had spewed its contents over the street—two murder mysteries, a 
copy of Tropic of Cancer, and the latest issue of the Reader’s Digest — 

A small boy wearing a cowboy hat, who leveled a toy pistol at his sister 
and shouted, “Bang! You’re dead!” 

(She was.) 

He walked slowly now, his pace impeded by obstacles both physical and 
of the spirit. He approached the building on the hillside by a circuitous 
route, avoiding repugnance, overcoming morbid curiosity, shunning pity, 
recoiling from horror, surmounting shock. 

He knew there were others about him here in the city’s core, some bent 
on acts of mercy, some on heroic rescue. But he ignored them all, for they 
were dead. Mercy had no meaning in this mist, and there was no rescue 
from radiation. Some of those who assed called out to him, but he went his 
way, unheeding, knowing their words were mere death rattles. 

But suddenly, as he climbed the hillside, he was crying. The salty 
warmth ran down his cheeks and blurred the inner surface of his helmet so 
that he no longer saw anything clearly. And it was thus he emerged from the 
inner circle, the inner circle of the city, the inner circle of Dante’s hell. 
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His tears ceased to flow and his vision cleared. Ahead of him was the 
proud outline of the Federal Building, shining and intact—or almost so. 

As he neared the imposing steps and gazed up at the fagade, he noted 
that there were a few hints of crumbling and corrosion on the surface of the 
structure. The freakish blast had done outright damage only to the sculp¬ 
tured figures surmounting the great arched doorway; the symbolic statuary 
had been partially shattered so that the frontal surface had fallen away. He 
blinked at the empty outlines of the three figures; somehow he never had 
realized that Faith, Hope, and Charity were hollow. 

Then he walked inside the building. There were tired soldiers guarding 
the doorway, but they made no move to stop him, probably because he wore 
a protective garment even more intricate and impressive than their own. 

Inside the structure a small army of low clerks and high brass moved 
antlike in the corridors, marching grim-faced up and down the stairs. There 
were no elevators, of course—they’d ceased functioning when the electric¬ 
ity gave out. But he could climb. 

He wanted to climb now, for that was why he had come here. He wanted 
to gaze out over the city. In his gray insulation he resembled an automaton, 
and like an automaton he plodded stiffly up the stairways until he reached 
the topmost floor. 

But there were no windows here, only walled-in offices. He walked down 
a long corridor until he came to the very end. Here a single large cubicle 
glowed with gray light from the glass wall beyond. 

A man sat at a desk, jiggling the receiver of a field telephone and cursing 
softly. He glanced curiously at the intruder, noted the insulating uniform, 
and returned to his abuse of the instrument in his hand. 

So it was possible to walk over to the big window and look down. 

It was possible to see the city, or the crater where the city had been. 

Night was mingling with the haze on the horizon, but there was no 
darkness. The little incendiary blazes had been spreading, apparently, as 
the wind moved in, and now he gazed down upon a growing sea of flame. 
The crumbling spires and gutted structures were drowning in red waves. As 
he watched, the tears came again, but he knew there would not be enough 
tears to put the fires out. 

So he turned back to the man at the desk, noting for the first time that 
he wore one of the very special uniforms reserved for generals. 

This must be the commander, then. Yes, he was certain of it now, be¬ 
cause the floor around the desk was littered with scraps of paper. Maybe 
they were obsolete maps; maybe they were obsolete plans; maybe they were 
obsolete treaties. It didn’t matter now. 

There was another map on the wall behind the desk, and this one mat¬ 
tered very much. It was studded with black and red pins, and it took but a 
moment to decipher their meaning. The red pins signified destruction, for 
there was one affixed to the name of this city. And there was one for New 
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York, one for Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles—every important center had 
been pierced. 

He looked at the general, and finally the words came. 

“It must be awful,” he said. 

“Yes, awful,” the general echoed 
“Millions upon millions dead.” 

“Dead.” 

“The cities destroyed, the air polluted, and no escape. No escape any¬ 
where in the world.” 

“No escape.” 

He turned away and stared out the window once more, stared down at 
Inferno. Thinking, This is what it has come to, this is the way the world ends. 

He glanced at the general again and then sighed. “To think of our being 
beaten,” he whispered. 

The red glare mounted, and in its light he saw the general’s face, gleeful 
and exultant. 

“What do you mean, man?”'the general said proudly, the flames rising. 
“We won!” 
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In April, Steve rented a little cottage down at the beach. Strictly speaking, 
it wasn’t “down” at all; it stood right on the edge of a steep cliff, and you had 
to walk almost a quarter of a mile until you got to the nearest steps. But 
Steve didn’t care. He hadn’t come to the beach to go swimming. 

He’d holed up here for a dual purpose. He wanted to lick his wounds and 
he wanted to write. Things hadn’t gone too well for Steve during the past 
year—six weeks as a junior writer at one of the major studios, but no 
contract, and two originals picked up by small independent producers on 
option, only both options had lapsed without anybody getting excited. So 
Steve had broken with his agent after one of those standard “To hell with 
Hollywood!” routines and retreated to the beach. Sometimes he thought he 
was going to write the Great American Novel. At other times, when the fog 
rolled in, he’d stand at the window and gaze down at the water, thinking how 
easy it would be to jump. 

Then he met Jimmy Powers, and things got worse. 

Jimmy Powers had a cottage right down the line from the one Steve had 
rented. He came rolling up four or five nights a week in a big new Buick 
convertible. He had a nice collection of Italian silk suits, but when he was at 
the beach he preferred to lounge around in matching shorts-and-shirts out¬ 
fits, all of which had his initials monogrammed on the pockets. Often he 
came for the weekend, hauling a case of champagne in the trunk of the car. 
On such occasions Jimmy was usually accompanied by a stock-contract girl 
from the studio where he was employed as a public-relations man. 

The thing that got Steve down was the fact the Jimmy Powers (Buick, 
silk suits, monogrammed shirts, champagne, and starlets) was only twenty- 
three. 
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“How does he do it?” Steve asked himself over and over. “The guy’s got 
nothing on the ball. He can’t write for sour apples. He’s not even a good front 
man. It isn’t charm, or personality, or good looks, or anything like that. 
What’s his secret?” 

But Jimmy Powers never talked about his work at the studio; and when¬ 
ever Steve brought up the subject, he’d switch to another topic. But one 
evening, when both of them had half a load on, Steve tried again. 

“How long you had this job, Jimmy?” 

This time it worked. 

“Almost three years.” 

“You mean you started when you were twenty? Just walked into one of 
the biggest outfits in the business and snagged a public-relations job?” 

“That’s right” 

“No previous experience? And right away they let you do promotion puffs 
on their top stars?” 

“That’s the way the ball bounced.” 

“I don’t get it.” Steve stared at him. “How does a guy fall into something 
like that?” 

“Oh, it isn’t so much, really,” Jimmy told him. “Only three bills a week.” 

“Only three bills.” Steve grunted. “For a kid like you? I’ve never come 
close to a steady three hundred a week, and I’ve knocked around the indus¬ 
try for years. What gives, Jimmy? Level with me. Do you know where the 
body is buried?” 

“Something like that,” Jimmy answered. He gave Steve a kind of funny 
look and changed the subject fast. 

After that evening Jimmy Powers wasn’t very friendly any more. There 
were no further invitations to the handsomely furnished cottage. Then for 
about three weeks Jimmy stopped coming down to the beach altogether. By 
this time Steve was actually in production, grinding away at a book. 

He was hard at it that evening in June when Jimmy Powers knocked on his 
door. 

“Hi, sweetheart,” he said. “Mind if I barge in?” 

At first Steve thought Jimmy was drunk, but a double take convinced him 
that the guy was just terribly excited. Powers paced up and down, snapping 
his fingers like a cornball juvenile in an expectant-father routine. 

“Still writing the Great American Novel, huh?” Jimmy said. “Come off it, 
chum, Maybe I can steer you onto some real moola.” 

“Like three bills a week?” Steve asked. 

“Peanuts. I’m talking about big money. The minute I hit this angle I 
thought of you.” 

“Very kind, I’m sure. What do I have to do—help you stick up the Bank 
of America?” 

Jimmy ignored the gag. “You know where I just come from? M.P.’s office. 
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That’s right—for the last five hours solid I’ve been sitting in Mr. Big’s 
office, preaching the Word. Ended up with carte blank to handle the whole 
deal. Any way I want.” 

“What deal?” 

Jimmy sat down then, and when he spoke again his voice was softer. 

“You know what happened to Betsy Blake?” he asked. 

Steve nodded. He knew what had happened to Betsy Blake all right. 
Every man, woman, and child in the United States had been bombarded for 
the past two weeks with news reports about the Betsy Blake tragedy. 

It had been one of those freak accidents. Betsy Blake, the Screen’s 
Blonde Baby, the one and only Miss Mystery, was piloting her speedboat just 
outside Catalina Channel around twilight on the evening of June second. 
According to the reports, she was preparing to enter the annual racing event 
the following Sunday, to try for her fourth straight win. Nobody knew just 
what had happened because there were no witnesses, but apparently her 
speedboat rammed into another boat head-on, killing a Mr. Louis Fryer of 
Pasadena. And herself. 

Both boats had gone down immediately, the divers were still making 
half-hearted efforts to recover them from the deep water outside the choppy 
channel when, two days later, Fryer’s body was washed up on a lonely beach. 
The next day Betsy Blake’s corpse made a farewell appearance in the same 
place. 

Betsy’s identification took another few days to be established definitely 
enough to satisfy authorities, but there was no doubt about it. The Blonde 
Baby was no more. 

It was a big story, because the Blonde Baby had been up there for a long 
time. The “Miss Mystery” tag had been pinned on her when she first rose to 
prominence in pictures, and she’d always lived up to it, taking unusual care 
to conceal her private life, which rumor had it was just one lurid escapade 
after another. 

So the papers had had a field day digging up her past. They managed to 
ring in the name of virtually every important male star of the past twenty 
years. Some of the scandal sheets hinted that they could also mention the 
names of most of the studio set dressers, gaffers, and truckdrivers over the 
same period. 

“What happened?” Steve asked Powers. “Did your boss have a heart 
attack?” 

Jimmy nodded. “Just about. Her death puts us on a real spot. The Friday 
before, she’d just finished her part in Splendor. Studio wrapped the picture 
up, four million bucks’ worth of Technicolor, Super-CinemaScope, three top 
stars—the works. It’s all finished, no more retakes. The sets are struck. 
The film is in the can. And then Betsy kicks off.” 

“So?” 
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“So? M.P. is sitting there with a very cold turkey. Sure, if he could push 
Splendor out to the exhibitors right away, maybe he could capitalize on the 
headlines a little. But this is our biggest picture for the year. We already set 
it up for late fall release, around November, to catch the holiday trade and 
make a bid for the awards. You begin to see the grief? Comes November, 
and Betsy Blake will be dead six months. By that time all the excitement is 
over. Who’s going to plunk down a dollar-twenty to see somebody who’s 
putting out free lunch to the worms? M.P. has to gross at least five million to 
break even. How’s he going to do it? So for the past two weeks he’s been 
nursing a real headache. Takes a lot of aspirin to cure a headache like that.” 

“But where do you come in?” 

“With the U.S. Marines,” Jimmy said. “Here M.P. and all the big wheels 
have been batting their brains out, trying to come up with an angle— 
naturally they had to junk the whole publicity campaign—and all they’ve got 
for their pains is sweat. Well, I got busy, and today I walked into M.P.’s office 
and laid five million potatoes right in his lap—maybe seven or eight.” 

“You found a solution?” Steve asked. 

“Dammed right I found a solution! It was sitting there staring them in the 
face all the time. I say it—right on M.P.’s wall. I walked over and pointed to 
the picture. That’s all, brother.” 

“Picture on the wall?” Steve asked. “Whose picture?” 

Jimmy made with the dramatic pause. 

“Valentino.” 

“Come again?” 

“Rudolph Valentino. You’ve heard of him?” 

“Sure I’ve heard of him.” 

“Yeah. Well, chances are you wouldn’t have if some bright boy hadn’t 
pulled the same stunt back in ’twenty-six.” 

“What stunt?” 

“Valentino went up like a skyrocket, but he was coming down fast. Then, 
just when he’d finished The Son of the Sheik —bingo! he gets appendicitis or 
something and croaks. So there the studio sits—with a dead star and a dead 
flicker. That’s when some genius pulled a rabbit out of the hat.” 

Jimmy Powers snapped his fingers again. “They staged the most sensa¬ 
tional funeral you ever saw. Poured out the puffs about the passing of the 
screen’s Greatest Lover. Filled the newspapers, jammed the magazines, 
flooded the country with Valentino. Made out that all the dames who used to 
flip over him on the screen were soaking their handkerchiefs now that he 
was gone. By the time his picture was released they had everybody so hot to 
see it there was no holding them. The picture and the re-releases made so 
much dough that even the Valentino estate paid its debts and showed a 
profit. How did they do it? Women weeping at the grave, rumors cropping up 
that Rudy was still alive—publicity. Publicity—with a capital P.” 
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Jimmy Powers grinned. “Well, I guess you get my angle. M.P. sure 
latched onto it! And I pointed out to him that we had an even better deal 
going for us. Because we had this Miss Mystery gimmick to play with and a 
real mysterious death. We can even start a story that Betsy Blake is still 
alive—stuff like that.” 

“But she was positively identified—” 

“I know, I know! So was Booth, and Mata Hari, and this Anasthesia 
dame, or whatever her name was, over in Russia. But the suckers go for that 
angle, is betsy blare still alive? We plant articles in all the rags. Maybe 
even pony up some loot to get out special one-shots —The Betsy Blake 
Magazine. You know, like they did on this kid Presley and a lot of others. 
Hire some kids to start Betsy Blake fan clubs. Get some of the high-priced 
talent to write sob stuff for the women’s magazines. Like how Betsy Blake 
was a symbol of American girlhood.” 

“But she wasn’t a symbol,” Steve objected. “And she wasn’t exactly a girl 
either.” 

“Sure, sure, she was past forty. And I happen to know M.P. was going to 
ax her the minute her contract ran out. But she was well-preserved, you got 
to admit that, and a lot of the kids still went for her. We can build it up— 
yes, sir, man, we can build it up!” 

No doubt about it, Jimmy Powers was excited. “And think of what we can 
do with her past! Nobody has dope on her real name or just how she got 
started in show biz back in the Thirties. Wait’ll we get to work on the real 

BETSY BLAKE and THE BETSY BLAKE NOBODY KNOWS.” 

The excitement was contagious. In spite of himself Steve found himself 
saying, “Say, that’s a possibility, isn’t it? You might be able to uncover all 
sorts of things. Didn’t I once hear a rumor that she’d had an illegitimate child 
by some producer? And that she was once married to—” 

Jimmy Powers shook his head. 

“No, that isn’t the kind of stuff we want at all! You hear that stuff about 
everybody in the industry. I’m giving strict orders to lay off any investiga¬ 
tion, get me? We’ll cook up our own stories. Make any kind of a past we 
want. Maybe get her mixed up with some of these mystic cults, you know 
what I mean. Hint foul play too. Oh, we’ll have a ball!” 

“We? I thought this was just your baby.” 

“It is—M.P. gave me the green light all the way. But it’s a big job, Steve. 
That’s why I thought of you, sweetheart. You’d be a natural on this kind of 
promotion—doing some of the high-class stuff—like, say, for those 
women’s rags I mentioned. So how’s about it, Stevie-burger? How’d you like 
to be a great big legend-maker?” 

Steve sat there for a moment without opening his mouth. And when he 
finally did open it, he had no idea what was going to come out. 

“You know Betsy Blake when she was alive?” he asked. 
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Of course I did. Handled most of her promotion—Stalzbuck was in 
charge, really, but I did a lot of the work. I thought you knew that.” 

“I wasn’t sure ” Steve hesitated “What kind of person was she really?” 

Jimmy Powers' shrugged. “An oddball What difference does it make?” 

“Was she friendly? Would you say she was a kind person?” 

“In a way Yes, she was So why the district attorney bit?” 

“Because she’s dead, Jimmy. Dead and gone, in a tragic accident. And 
the dead should be allowed to rest in peace You can’t just go and pitch a 
sideshow over her grave ” 

“Who says I can’t?” 

It was Steve’s turn to shrug. “All right, I suppose you can. And nothing I 
say is going to stop you, is it?” 

“Dammed right it won’t!” 

Steve nodded. “Then go ahead. But, in the classic phrase, include me 
out. And thanks all the same I can’t be a ghoul.” 

Jimmy stared at him. “So I’m a ghoul, huh?” he muttered. “Well, I’ve got 
news for you. I’m a ghoul and you’re a fool. A damned fool.” 

“Knock it off, please.” 

“Okay.” Jimmy paused at the door. “You were always asking me what it 
takes to get along in this racket Well, Stevie, it takes guts, that’s what it 
takes. Guts to see your big opportunity when it comes along, and guts to 
follow through. Guts that you haven’t got, Stevie-boy.” 

“Maybe I was brought up differently.” 

Jimmy laughed harshly. “You can say that again! Brother, if you only knew 
how differently! I got the perfect training for this particular job, believe me 
And just you watch how I make good on it.” 

Then he was gone, and Steve tried to go back to work. 

Jimmy stayed away from the beach for a long time—right through the 
height of the summer season. Steve figured he was working on his promo¬ 
tion, but there was no word from him. 

Then the news started trickling in. The trickle became a stream; the 
stream became a flood. 

The Betsy Blake legend burst upon the American public during the latter 
part of August. By September the first magazines hit the stands, carrying 
their planted stories. By October the specials were out, the fan clubs were 
formed, and the television people were combing their files for old kine¬ 
scopes of Betsy Blake’s few live shows. 

The whole thing was just as Jimmy Powers had outlined it, only more so. 
i was betsy blare’s last date vied for attention with the loves of betsy. 
And there was the truth about —, and the real —, and what they don’t 
dare PRINT about— , and a hundred others. The studio, meanwhile, was 
doing an indefatigable job tying in Splendor. Betsy Blake in her last and 
greatest performance! The greatest actress of the American screen! 
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On a different level there was betsy blake—the woman nobody knew 
approach. In this series it was possible to learn that Betsy Blake had herself 
been the daughter of a reigning celebrity of the silent screen, or of royal 
European blood, or merely a youngster out of Hollywood High School who 
deliberately set out to fashion a career for herself. 

There were as many, and as conflicting, details as to her love life. And 
there was much speculation about why she had maintained such an air of 
secrecy concerning her personal affairs. She was a devout churchgoer; she 
was a freethinker; she was a secret Satanist; she dabbled in astrology; she 
attended voodoo ceremonies in Haiti; she was really an old woman who had 
discovered the secret of eternal youth. She was secretly an intellectual and 
her lovers included most of the celebrated literary figures of our generation; 
she was actually a shy, sensitive person who couldn’t face her own image on 
the screen; she was a devoted student of the drama who had planned to 
retire from the screen and establish her own repertory theatre. She loved 
children and wanted to adopt half a dozen; she had been jilted as a girl and 
still cherished the memory of her one real love; she was on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown and spent all her money on psychiatrists. 

All this, and much more, could be learned by any reader during early fall. 

But Jimmy Powers had prophesied correctly when he said that the mys¬ 
tery angle would prove the most attractive part of the legend. There was the 
betsy blake did not die theory, which played up the “strange circum¬ 
stances” surrounding the case, the “unexplained disappearance” of the two 
boats, the “reluctance” of the studio to exhibit the body in a public funeral. 
This angle fastened on every conceivable circumstance, real or rumored, 
which could be offered as “proof.” 

As November approached, the volume and tempo of the articles neared a 
crescendo. For now the Betsy Blake legend was public property, and the 
fake fan clubs had given way to real fan clubs. Some of the scandal rags were 
printing the “inside story” and the “real low-down”—Betsy Blake had been 
a tramp; she had been an alcoholic; she had started out posing for “art 
studies” and worse—but none of these allegations affected the legend. 
Rather, they served to strengthen it. To her growing army of devotees came 
the teenagers, and that was the final victory. Everyone from eight to eighty 
was breathlessly awaiting the advent of Splendor on their local screens. 

It was early one night in November, as Steve sat typing the second draft 
of his novel, that Jimmy Powers reappeared. 

Once again he hailed Steve from the doorway, and once again Steve 
thought he might be drunk. 

This time, however, he had more grounds for his suspicion, because as 
Jimmy entered the room he brought an alcoholic aura with him. 

“How ya doing, boy?” he shouted. 

Steve started to tell him, but Powers wasn’t really listening. 
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“Guess I don’t have to tell you how I’m doing,” he exclaimed. “We open 
nationwide next week. Nationwide, get me? No previews, no test spots, no 
New York first run—just solid booking straight across the board. Every key 
city, and the highest percentage of the gross we ever sold a picture for! And 
who did it, Stevie-burger? Me, that’s who.” 

Steve lit a cigarette to avoid having to make any comment. 

“And don’t think the industry doesn’t know it! Man, are the offers pour¬ 
ing in. Of course, M.P.’s a smart old buzzard—he’s not going to let me get 
away from him. Two grand a week, five years noncancelable, and that’s not 
all. When the pic opens I get a bonus. Fifty Gs under the table. You imagine 
that? Fifty Gs, cash, that nobody will ever know about. No taxes, nothing. 
Let me tell you, M.P. knows how to make a gesture. Of course, it’s worth it 
to him. I been sweating blood on this thing, Stevie. Nobody will ever know 
the throats I had to cut—” 

“Don’t tell me,” Steve said. 

“Still playing it simon-pure, huh? Well, that’s okay by me, no hard feel¬ 
ings. I just wanted you to know what you missed out on, sweetheart. This 
was the biggest coup of the century.” 

“You can say that again.” 

Both Jimmy Powers and Steve stared at the woman in the doorway. She 
was short, brown-haired, and plump enough to fill out the rather bedraggled 
slacks-and-sweater combination she was wearing. Her feet were bare, and 
she had some difficulty balancing on them, because she was obviously tight 
as a tick. 

“What the hell—?” Jimmy began as she weaved toward him with a 
smirk. 

“Saw you leave your shack just as I came along,” she said. “So I just 
sneaked in there by myself and had a little drinkie. I could hear you talking 
over here, so I thought why not come over and join the party?” 

“Mind telling me who you are?” Steve asked, a premonition growing in 
him. 

The woman grinned and pointed at Jimmy Powers. “Ask him,” she said. 

“No,” he said. “No, it isn’t—it can’t be—” 

“The hell it isn’t,” said the woman. “You know better than to try and get 
away with that.” 

“But what happened? Where have you been?” 

“Took myself a little trip.” The woman giggled. “It’s kind of a long sh- 
story.” She turned to Steve. “Got anything to drink?” 

Before Steve could answer, Jimmy stepped forward. “You’ve had 
enough,” he said. “Tell your story and make it fast.” 

“All right, all right, hold your horses.” The woman flopped into an arm¬ 
chair and for a moment stared at the floor. 

“I saw the papers, of course,” she said. “They got it all wrong.” 
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“Then why didn’t you do something?” Jimmy growled. 

“Because I was on a trip, remember? I mean I saw them all right, but 
they were a couple of months old.” She paused. “You going to let me tell this 
my way?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Sure, I cracked into this other boat, like they said. Damn thing running 
without a light, motor throttled down so’s I never heard a thing. This Louis 
Fryer was on board, like they said—I knew old Louie from way back. What 
the papers didn’t know, of course, is that he wasn’t alone. He must have 
picked up some tramp off the beach, some blonde floozy hanging around the 
Yacht Club. Anyway, when we hit she got it too. At least that’s the way it 
figures. She got it, and when her body came up they identified her as me.” 

“And what happened to—?” 

“I’m coming to that part. I passed out, I guess. But I had sense enough to 
hang onto the boat.” 

“The boat went down. They never found it.” 

“The boat didn’t go down. And the reason they never found it was that it 
got picked up that night. With me with it. Little Mexican freighter spotted 
us just outside the channel and hauled us on board. Me and the boat. I was 
out cold—guess I had a concussion. When I came to, I was on my way to 
Chile.” 

“Chile?” 

The woman nodded. “Sure, Chile. That’s in South America, you know? 
Valparaiso, Santiago — we went everywhere. Those little wildcat 
freighters, they take their own good-natured time when they make a trip. 
Besides, I sold the boat down there for a good price. Made enough to pay my 
way and plenty left over for tequila. Captain was a good friend of mine. 
Whole crew, for that matter. You see, they didn’t catch on to who I was. All 
they could see was a blonde. At least, after I got another bottle of rinse and 
touched it up a bit.” The woman gestured toward her tousled hair. “You 
know how they flip for a blonde.” She giggled again. 

Jimmy Powers stood up. “You mean to tell me you’ve spent the last five 
months helling around on a freighter with a bunch of Mex grease monkeys?” 
he shouted. 

“And why not? First real vacation I’ve had in years. And believe me, it 
was one long party. When I found out in Santiago what the score was, I 
thought the hell with it, let ’em suffer. This was my big chance to get off the 
hook for a while and live a little. So I lived. But we ran out of cash, the 
captain and I, so when we docked at Long Beach today I came ashore. I 
knew M.P. would blow his stack if I walked in on him cold. I figured I’d see 
you first. Maybe we can cook up a publicity angle together, so when we hit 
M.P. he won’t go through the roof.” 

The woman turned to Steve. “You sure you haven’t got a drinkie?” she 
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asked. “Jeez, look at my hair. Got to get to a beauty parlor right away. 
Nobody’d recognize me. Isn’t that right, pal? Go ahead, admit it—you didn’t 
recognize me either at first, did you? Gained fifteen pounds, hair grown 
out. And next week the picture opens—” 

“That’s right,” Jimmy Powers said. “Next week the picture opens.” 

The woman stood up, swaying. “One thing I got to hand you,” she said. 
“You did a wonderful promotion job. Even in Chile they knew all about it. 
And when I hit town today, first thing I did was hike over to the magazine 
racks. There I am, all over the place. A wonnerful job.” 

“Yeah,” said Jimmy. 

“Well, don’t just stand there. Now you gotta do even a more wonnerful 
job. Because I’m back. That’s the real topper, isn’t it? What until this one 
hits the good old public!” 

“Yeah,” said Jimmy. 

“Of course, this time I’ll be around to help you. I got a line all cooked up. 
The captain, he won’t do any talking—he’s shoving off again for Mexico 
tomorrow morning. We can handle it any way we like. Hah, I can just see the 
look on the face of old Louie Fryer’s wife when she finds out he had a blonde 
on board! But it's a wonnerful story. It’ll be a big needle for the picture.” 

“Yeah,” said Jimmy. 

She turned away and faced Steve again. “How about that drinkie, lover 
boy?” 

“I’ll give you a drink,” Jimmy Powers said. “Over at my place. Come along 
now.” 

“Betcha.” 

He placed his arm around the woman and guided her toward the door. 
Then he paused and looked at Steve. “Stick around, will you?” he said. “I 
want to talk to you later.” 

Steve nodded. 

He saw them disappear into Jimmy’s cabin. It was the only other cottage 
with lights on all along the beach—November is off-season. 

He could even have listened and caught some of their conversation. But 
Steve couldn’t concentrate. He was too busy calling himself names. 

Was this the woman he’d been too noble to help turn into a legend? Was 
her reputation worth protecting at the sacrifice of his own future? Jimmy had 
been right—the trouble with him was he had no guts. His chance had come 
and he’d muffed it. For what? 

Steve was too wrapped up in name-calling to notice what time it was 
when Jimmy and the woman left. When he finally glanced across the way he 
saw that the lights of the cottage had gone out. 

Jimmy Powers had said he was coming back. Where was he? Steve 
started for the door. He was quite sure Jimmy hadn’t driven away, because 
he would have heard the sound of the car. 
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Just then Jimmy came stumbling up the walk. He seemed to have taken 
on quite a bit more to drink. 

Steve said, “What’s the matter? Where’s Betsy Blake?” 

“Who?” Jimmy staggered in the doorway, then steadied himself against 
the side of the screen. “You mean the old bat who barged in here? I hope you 
didn’t go for that line on malarkey she tried to hand out.” 

“But it figures, Jimmy. You can check up on it—” 

“I don’t have to. When I got her over to my place I started asking a few 
questions and she broke down. She was just running a bluff—made the 
whole thing up. She’s no more Betsy Blake than you are.” 

“What!” 

Jimmy Powers wiped his forehead. “I think she was figuring on a shake- 
down. You know—come out with the story just before the picture’s set to 
break, and threaten to queer the works unless the studio pays off.” He shook 
his head. “Anyway, it doesn’t matter now.” 

“You scared her off?” 

“No.” Jimmy gulped. “Don’t get me wrong, pal. Nobody scared her. She 
just left of her own free will and under her own steam. You got to get that 
straight, see? Because I—I think there’s been sort of an accident.” 

“Accident?” 

Steve stiffened, and Jimmy went limp. 

“I’m not sure yet. That’s why I came over. I wanted you to come with me 
and look—” 

“Look at what? Where is she?” 

“Well, you must have noticed—she was crocked, wasn’t she? I happened 
to be at the back window after she left, and I saw her stumbling along the 
edge of the cliff, like. I was all set to holler at her—listen to what I’m telling 
you, Stevie-boy, you got to get this—I was all set to holler at her when she 
sort of fell. Bingo, like that, she’s gone.” 

“You mean she. . . But that’s a sixty-foot drop!” 

Jimmy gulped again. “I know. I haven’t looked. I’m afraid to alone.” 

“We’d better call the cops,” Steve said. 

“Yeah, sure. But I wanted to talk to you first. Alone, see? I mean, we call 
them, right away they’ll ask a lot of questions. Who was she? Where did she 
come from? What did she want around here? You know cops.” 

“Tell them the truth.” 

“And queer the picture?” 

“But you say she wasn’t Betsy Blake.” 

“She wasn’t, but the minute they find out she claimed to be, the whole 
campaign is in the soup. Don’t you understand, Steve? People will start 
wondering—was she or wasn’t she? I worked my tail off building up a leg¬ 
end, and now it can all tumble down just because some dizzy old bag takes a 
header off a cliff.” 
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Steve tried to get Jimmy Powers to meet his stare, but the bloodshot 
eyes kept rolling. “What I mean to say,” he was muttering, “is why not just 
forget the whole thing?” 

“But we’ve got to notify the authorities. Who knows? She may still be 
alive down there.” Steve started for the phone. 

“I know, I know. You got to tell them. But she isn’t alive, she couldn’t be. 
And all I want is that you don’t say anything about her coming here tonight. 
Or that she said anything. Make believe it never happened. I just looked out 
the window before I went to bed and I noticed this beach bum stagger over 
the edge. That’s the way it was. No harm done, is there, Steve? I mean, look 
at all that’s at stake.” 

“I’m looking,” Steve said. “And I’ll think about it.” He went to the phone 
and dialed. “Hello, get me police headquarters. I want to report an acci¬ 
dent. . . .” 

He didn’t waste words. No details—a woman had apparently fallen over 
the cliff, such-and-such an address; yes, he’d be waiting for them. 

When Steve hung up, the publicity man expelled his breath in a deep 
sigh. 

“That’s the way to do it,” he said. “You handled it just right. I won’t forget 
you, Stevie-boy.” 

“I’m still thinking,” Steve said. “When they get here I’ll make up my mind 
what to say.” 

“Now, listen—” 

“You listen to me. What makes you so sure that woman wasn’t who she 
claimed to be? No, don’t give me that blackmail argument again. Nobody gets 
drunk when they’re out to pull a shakedown.” He walked over to Jimmy 
Powers. Let me ask you another question. Suppose she really was Betsy 
Blake. Then what? Why couldn’t you have made the announcement tomor¬ 
row, the way she said? Think of the sensation it would have made, what it 
would have done for the picture.” 

Jimmy drew back against the door. “To hell with the picture,” he said. 
“It’s me I’m thinking about. Don’t you understand that, meathead? This is my 
promotion, mine all the way. I cooked it up. I nursed it. It’s my baby, and 
everybody in this town knows it. The picture’s gonna be a smash, and who 
gets the credit? Me, that’s who. 

“Figure it your way and see what happens. So she breaks the story, and 
there’s a sensation all right. Maybe even a bigger sensation, a real sockeroo. 
But it’s not going to do the picture any more good—we’ve got it made 
already, just the way it is. And so Betsy Blake turns up alive, then what? 
She’s still an old bag—she can’t play leads any more, not even if they photo¬ 
graph her through a scrim to take the wrinkles out. Alive, she’s just a 
middle-aged tramp who hits the sauce. Dead, she’s a legend. She’s right up 
there with Valentino and Harlow and James Dean. Her old pictures are worth 
a fortune in rerun rights. I tell you, it adds up! 
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“Besides, if she breaks the story, what happens to me? I’m the fair-haired 
boy right now. But if she tops me, then she gets the credit. You heard her 
say it yourself, how ‘we’ were gonna figure out an angle together. I know 
that ‘together’ line from way back. She’d take all the bows, steal all the 
scenes. Believe me, Steve, I know! She was always like that, couldn’t stand 
to have anyone else share the spot with her. It was Betsy Blake, first, last, 
and always. The things she pulled with me personally! I would have rotted in 
the publicity department the rest of my life if this break hadn’t come along. 
You don’t get this kind of a chance often out here, Steve. I took it, and I 
worked on it, and nobody’s gonna grab it away from me at the last minute. I 
wouldn’t let her—” 

Steve put his hand on the man’s shoulder. “You told me what I wanted to 
know,” he said. “She was Betsy Blake, wasn’t she?” 

“I ain’t saying. And you don’t have to say anything either when the cops 
come. I mean, Steve, have a heart—what good can it do now? You don’t 
know anything about it, that’s all you tell ’em. I’ve got five grand I can bring 
over here tomorrow morning. Five grand in cash that says you don’t know 
anything. Hell, ten grand. And a job at the studio—” 

“So she was Betsy Blake,” Steve murmured. “And she just walked out of 
your place and fell off the cliff.” 

“Those things happen, you know how it is—a drunk dame and her foot 
slips. It was an accident, I swear it was! All right, if you must know, I was 
with her—I didn’t want to tell you that part. I was with her. I was going to 
drive her home, and then she let go of my arm and stumbled off.” 

“There’ll be footprints in the sand,” Steve said. “And they’ll check 
anyway—they always do. They’ll find out who she really is, and they’ll 
investigate from start to finish. They’ll go all the way back—” 

Jimmy Powers wilted. Steve had to hold him up. 

“I never figured,” he said. “Sure, they’ll go all the way back.” 

“You shouldn’t have killed her.” 

“Don’t say that, Stevie!” 

“It’s true, isn’t it? You did kill her. You knew she was Betsy Blake, but 
you killed her anyway, because you thought she’d queer your big deal.” 

Jimmy didn’t answer. Instead he hit out at Steve, and Steve twisted and 
brought up his arm. Jimmy sagged. Steve held him there, listening for the 
sound of a siren in the distance. 

“Fifty grand,” Jimmy whispered. “I told you I had it coming. Fifty grand, 
all in cash. Nobody’d ever know.” 

Steve sighed. “When I heard about the money I was ready to kick my¬ 
self,” he said. “I thought I was a sucker because I didn’t have your kind of 
guts. But now I know what it means to have them. It means you don’t stop at 
anything, not even killing.” 

“You don’t understand,” Jimmy whimpered. “I wanted to live it up. I 
wanted my chance to be a big shot. She never gave it to me while she was 
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alive, and when she disappeared I thought my big break had finally come 
But what’s the use now? Like you say, they’ll find out sooner or later. I ought 
to have doped it out. I couldn’t get away with it. And now it’ll kill the legend 
too.” 

“Never mind the legend,” Steve said. “You killed a woman.” The sirens 
were close now; he could hear the tires squealing to a halt. “I guess I don’t 
understand at that,” Steve said. “I don’t understand your breed of rat at all. 
Call yourself a big-shot publicity man, do you? Why, you’d murder your own 
mother for a story.” 

Jimmy Powers gave him a funny look as the cops came in. “That’s right,” 
he whispered. “How’d you guess?” 


Terror in Cut-Throat Cove 
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You won’t find Cut-Throat Cove on any map, because that is not its real 
name. And you can search a chart of the West Indies thoroughly without 
locating the island of Santa Rita. 

I have changed the names for obvious reasons. If those reasons are not 
obvious at the moment, they will be by the time you finish this account. 

My own name is Howard Lane, and I lived on Santa Rita for almost a year 
without ever hearing of Cut-Throat Cove. That isn’t too surprising, for it 
wasn’t the lure of buccaneers and bullion that brought me here—in fact, you 
might say I left the United States just to get away from the atmosphere of 
piracy and plunder which dominates the modern commercial scene. 

You might say it, but / did say it, night after night, in Rico’s Bar. Eventu¬ 
ally, of course, I'd stop talking and fall down. Nobody ever paid much atten¬ 
tion to me—before, or after. 

Except on the night when I met Don and Dena. The teddy bear and the 
Christmas tree angel. 

I had a little bit too much of Rico’s rum that evening, and I admit it. But 
even after I got to know them I still thought my first impression was right. 

Teddy bear. That was Don, standing at the bar beside me; blond, burly, 
his short arms thick and bare and covered with that soft golden fuzz; his 
nose splayed and pink, and his eyes like big brown buttons. I watched him 
order a drink. American beer. American beer, in cans, at a dollar a throw! 
And he was tossing American money on the bar—a twenty. That was 
enough to make me look twice. We seldom get strangers or tourists in Santa 
Rita, and the infrequent visitors never have any money. So I watched the 
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teddy bear as he carried the two cans of beer over to a table in the corner. 
And that’s when I saw her. 

The Christmas tree angel. Her dress was white and wispy, her hair was 
spun gold, her eyes china-blue. The complexion was peaches-and-cream, 
the peaches being slightly ripened by the sun. She laughed up at the teddy 
bear as he approached, and I felt an unreasoning resentment. 

Why is it always that way? Why does that kind of a girl always pick that 
kind of a man? 

I’d asked myself that question a thousand times. I’d asked it ever since I’d 
come to Santa Rita a year ago. In fact, that’s the real reason I had come; 
because once I’d picked just such a girl—only to find she picked that sort of 
man. 

And I knew what he was, the moment I looked at him. He was the 
Muscle Beach Boy, the bushy eyebrows type, the kind who shows up in all 
the cigarette ads with a tattoo on his hand. I made a little bet with myself 
about what would happen after he had poured out the beer. Sure enough, I 
won. He took hold of the empty beer-can in one hamlike hand and squeezed, 
crushing it flat. 

That made her laugh again, and I knew why. Because she wasn’t a Christ¬ 
mas tree angel, after all. She was just the kind of a girl who fooled my kind 
of man into thinking that’s what she was. So that we treated her that way; 
like a fragile, precious, enchanting ornament at the unattainable top of the 
tree of illusion. Until one of these crude animals came along to grab her with 
his furry paws, drink his fill, slake his lust, then squeeze her and toss her 
aside. But she liked that. Beer-cans are made to be crushed. Laughing 
beer-cans and tattooed teddy bears. 

Yes, I was drunk enough, I suppose, with my stupid similes and maudlin 
metaphors and the whole sickening mixture of cheap cynicism, sentimental 
self-pity, and raw rum. 

Drunk enough so that when the teddy bear returned to the bar and 
ordered another round, I pretended complete indifference. Even after he 
tapped me on the shoulder, I took my own ill-natured time before turning 
around. 

“Care for a drink?” he asked. 

I shrugged. “No, thank you.” 

“Come on, have a beer! Thought maybe you’d like to join us—we’re 
strangers here, and we’d like to get acquainted.” 

That intrigued me. I knew the teddy bear type, or thought I did. And 
while they’re often full of false geniality at the bar, they never invite you to 
join them when they have a Christmas tree angel in tow. Unless, of course, 
there’s some ulterior motive involved. 

Well, I had ulterior motives, too. American beer was a dollar a can—and 
I hadn’t been able to lay a dollar bill down on the bar for a single drink in over 
eight months now. 
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I nodded. He held out a golden paw. 

“My name’s Don Hanson.” 

“Howard Lane.” 

“Pleased to meet you. Come on over, I’d like you to meet Dena, here. 
Dena, this is Howard Lane.” He turned to me. “Dena Drake, my secretary.” 

I stared at her. 

“It’s really Dinah” she told me. “Like in the song. But Danny Kaye made 
a recording once, years ago, and he pronounced it Dena, and that’s what my 
kid sister called me. So I guess I’m stuck with it. Everybody does a double 
take when they hear it.” 

I nodded, but not in agreement. It wasn’t her name that caused me to 
stare. It was Don Hanson’s description of her as his secretary. Their rela¬ 
tionship was so obvious I couldn’t imagine anyone except a child coming up 
with such an uninspired lie. Besides, it wasn’t necessary here. Santa Rita 
isn’t Santa Monica—only a newcomer would feel it necessary to apologize 
for the obvious. Still, this Don Hanson was a newcomer. In fact, that’s what 
he was talking about, now. 

“Just got in before sundown,” he was saying. “Little surprised to see how 
small this place is—not even a hotel, is there? Doesn’t matter, really, be¬ 
cause I can sleep eight on the boat.” 

“You came in your own boat?” 

“It’s a yacht,” Dena said. “We sailed all the way from Barbados.” 

Don chuckled. “Pay no attention to her. It isn’t much of a yacht, and 
besides, the crew did all the sailing. We couldn’t be bothered, could we, 
honey?” 

I would have liked it if Dena had blushed. But she didn’t blush; she 
squealed as Don did his crushing act with the beer-cans again. 

Then he turned to me and grinned. “Lucky I ran into you this way,” he 
said. “I was intending to look you up.” 

“That’s right,” Dena chimed in. “We don’t speak Spanish, either of us, 
but Roberto—that’s the first mate of our crew—he does, and he talked to 
somebody here in town after we landed. That’s how we found out you’re the 
only white man on the whole island.” 

“Is that true?” Don asked. “Are you living down here all alone with these 
niggers?” 

“No,” I said. 

“But they told Roberto—” 

“No,” I repeated. “It is not true. To begin with, the word is ‘negroes,’ and 
not ‘niggers.’ Secondly, there are very few pure-blooded negroes on Santa 
Rita. The bulk of the population is of mixed blood; mestizo and marino and 
even more complicated combinations of negro, Carib, Spanish, Portuguese 
and French racial stocks. But I do not think anyone would take kindly to your 
description. These people are for the most part simple and uneducated, but 
they have their pride.” 
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“Sure, sure, I understand. Thanks for the tip. But you are the only white 
man.” 

“According to your interpretation of anthropology, yes.” 

“Dig him.” Dena giggled. She gave me a melting sideways glance from 
beneath the long eyelashes—the kind of a glance such girls practice while 
sitting before a mirror and curling those eyelashes. “You’ll pardon my curi¬ 
osity, but just what are you doing way off here in this godforsaken place?” 

“I am drinking your employer’s beer,” I said, in a flat voice. “And for the 
past year I have been drinking rum. And this is not a godforsaken place. It is 
an exotic tropical paradise, complete with cockroaches, beetles, bedbugs, 
mosquitoes, flies and Black Widow spiders. Only one form of vermin is 
unknown here—the tax collector. His absence more than makes up for the 
presence of the other insect pests, and also explains my own.” 

“You a tax dodger, is that it?” Dena’s voice held genuine interest. “A 
gambler on the lam, maybe?” 

I shrugged. “I’m afraid it’s not quite that romantic. I happened to be a 
free-lance writer with an unpredictable income. Having no family ties, I 
decided to look around for a place where the cost of living is low. Here in 
Santa Rita I have rented a roomy old furnished house built in the days of 
Spanish occupation, acquired a devoted couple as servants, and supplied 
myself with ample food—for less than I’d spend in such mainland paradises 
as Downhill, Oklahoma or Flyspeck, Utah.” 

“But don’t you ever get lonely?” 

“I was lonely long before I came to Santa Rita,” I told her. “You can be 
lonely in New York.” 

“Brother, don’t I know it!” Her smile seemed a little more genuine, but I 
didn’t have an opportunity to analyze it. 

Don put his hand on my arm. “Free-lance writer, eh? How’s it going?” 

“So-so. Some months good, some months not so good.” 

“Well. Maybe you’d like to earn a few bucks. I could use a little help.” 

“What doing?” 

“Oh, sort of straightening things out with the local nig—natives. You 
know these people, maybe you could smooth the way for me. I’d like to get a 
couple of permits, for one thing.” 

“Fishing? You don’t need anything for that.” 

“Not fishing, exactly. Diving.” 

“He’s a marvelous skin-diver,” Dena said. “Absolutely fabulous.” 

I nodded. “That won’t require any official permission, either.” 

“Even if it’s a salvage job?” 

“Salvage?” 

“Treasure,” Dena said. “Why don’t you level with him, darling?” 

“Why don’t you shut up?" Don scowled. He turned it into a grin for me. 
“All right, you might was well know. I’ve got a lead on something pretty big 
down here.” 
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“Wait a minute,” I said. “Did somebody sell you a map?” 

“No, it isn’t a map. It’s a manuscript. An old manuscript.” 

I nodded. “And it describes how one of the galleons laden with bullion 
from the Inca mines was wrecked and sunk right here off the shoals of Santa 
Rita, in clear water. Is that it?” I gave him back his grin, with interest. 
“Why, that’s one of the stalest yarns in the Indies! Somebody’s always wait¬ 
ing to make a sucker out of the tourists with that gag. As far as I know, 
nobody has salvaged a Spanish treasure ship anywhere in Caribbean waters 
for years.” 

Don shook his head. “Perhaps we’d better get a few things straight,” he 
said. “First of all, I know about the treasure ship dodge. I’ve knocked around 
these parts for a couple of years, mostly diving, and doing some fishing for 
kicks. A man can really live down here.” 

“The Hemingway bit,” I said. 

“Do you know Papa?” 

“I spit in his milk. I’m a Beatrix Potter fan, myself.” 

“You don’t say,” Don muttered. “Well, anyway, I’m not a sucker fresh out 
of Miami. And I’ve gotten together a pretty good crew of boys. Five of them, 
including this mate of mine, Roberto. It was his father who had the manu¬ 
script.” 

“Don went after him when the sharks got him,” Dena said. “He told me 
about it. He pulled him out, but his legs were gone and—” 

“Knock it off. Maybe I should have left you on the boat. Or back in 
Barbados.” He gave us each our portion of that frown-and-grin routine again, 
then continued. “Well, the father died, and Roberto came to me with this 
manuscript. He’d found it in with the old man’s effects. Didn’t know what it 
was—neither he nor the father could read English.” 

“You keep talking about a manuscript,” I said. “Just what is it, really?” 

“Actually, it’s a sort of a journal.” 

“Written by an old Spanish prisoner on old Spanish parchment, water¬ 
marked 1924, in Yonkers?” 

“Nothing like that. And it isn’t your treasure ship yarn, either.” He 
leaned across the table. “Look here. I’m no brain, but I wouldn’t sail a crew 
of five all the way down here to this crummy little island unless I was pretty 
sure there was something in it for me. So you needn’t do the needling bit. 
You want to take a look at it for yourself, come aboard tomorrow morning. 
Then you can decide if you want in or not.” 

I hesitated, thinking of the teddy bear and the Christmas tree angel, and 
how I’d come all this way just to avoid playing with toys again. 

On the other hand, I could use some extra money—for eating, and for 
drinking, too. Drinking helped me to forget about teddy bears and angels. 

So I stood up and I bowed politely, and I said, “Yes, it’s a date,” to the 
teddy bear. And all the while I couldn’t take my eyes off the angel.. . . 
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At ten o’clock the next morning I sat on the forward deck of the The 
Rover, reading Isaih Horner, Hys Journal: ThyseBeeingA TrueAcct. Of The 
Voyage Of The Black Star; 1711 Anno Domino. 

Don had told the truth. It wasn’t a Spanish manuscript at all; it was 
written in the quaint and barbarous English of a semiliterate seaman in the 
first years of the eighteenth century. The crabbed handwriting was atro¬ 
cious, the spelling and grammar worse, and no forger would have been 
inspired to disguise his bait with a long, rambling preliminary account of a 
sea voyage. 

I’ll make no attempt to reproduce the contents of the journal, but it was 
obviously genuine. Isaih Horner had been second mate of the Black Star 
during what he smugly described as a “trading voyage” to the Isthmus and 
the northern coast of Venezuela—but it took no great perception to realize 
that the principal business of the vessel was armed piracy. Indeed, Captain 
Barnaby Jakes, his commander, bears a name well-known to anyone who has 
ever followed the history of the Brotherhood of the Coast; and there were a 
number of references to meetings with other gentlemen familiar to students 
of buccaneer lore. Moreover, the Black Star did no “trading”; instead, it 
“confiscated” the property of several Spanish and Portuguese ships which it 
intercepted en route from the Isthmus. 

But the big prize was the Santa Maria —not Columbus’s vessel, but a 
namesake, built well over a hundred years later in Spanish shipyards to 
convey the wealth of the New World to the coffers of His Most Christian 
Majesty. 

The Captain had learned that the Santa Maria was departing for Spain 
on its annual voyage, laden with a most unusual cargo of booty—the fruit of 
no less than three forays during which the conquistadores had penetrated far 
more deeply than ever before into the interior jungles south of Venezuela, in 
what is now known as the Amazon backwaters. A civilization had been 
ravished; not the Inca, but a valley people, worshipping a deity of their own 
and offering it sacrifice on an altar of beaten gold. The altar and the trap¬ 
pings of the temples constituted the sole “treasure”—but from rumored 
accounts, this was enough. There was, for example, a huge golden “chest” 
or “ark” which had been transported on the long march to the coast by no 
less than forty captured native slaves. Just why the gold had not been melted 
down into portable ingots on the spot was not made clear, except that the 
accounts mentioned a certain padre accompanying the expedition who in¬ 
sisted that the artifacts of pagan religion be kept intact. Indeed, there was 
some confusion as to whether or not he approved of removing the temple’s 
contents at all; apparently there had been actual conflict with the com¬ 
mander of the expedition, and a number of men had died during the return 
journey. 
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But that was not important. What mattered was that the booty had been 
placed aboard the Santa Maria, in the deep hold designed for the convey¬ 
ance of such cargos, and the ship was sailing for Spanish waters, accompa¬ 
nied by a convoy of two lighter escort vessels, fully-armed for protection 
against piratical marauders. 

All this had Isaih Horner’s commander learned; and so, apparently, had a 
number of other freebooters whose spies were active in the ports. 

Normally, Captain Barnaby Jakes would not have acted upon this knowl¬ 
edge. The Black Star, with its twelve small guns and its mongrel crew of 
forty, preyed on smaller game; there were few members of the Brotherhood, 
even those equipped with a fleet of larger vessels, who ever dared attack a 
full-sized galleon, let alone one accompanied by an armed and alert escort. 
For pirates, despite the romantic lore and legend accumulating about their 
exploits through the centuries, were not lions in courage. They could more 
aptly be compared to jackals, or at best, hyenas. They sought out the de¬ 
fenseless, the crippled ships, the wrecks, and by the eighteenth century the 
days of the great early commanders—Henry Morgan, L’Olonnais and their 
like—were past. The true “buccaneers” of the Indies had vanished; those 
who remained would seldom board an armed brigantine, let alone sack a 
city. 

So Captain Barnaby Jakes had no intention of attempting to intercept the 
Santa Maria and her sister ships. Not until he heard of the storm. 

A small sloop drifted up out of southern waters, and he rescued—and 
later slew—its two surviving crew members. But not before he had their 
eyewitness accounts of the great tempest in which they saw the Santa 
Maria riding the waves alone, after one of her escort ships foundered and 
the other was sent careening off its course. 

The Santa Maria, crippled and alone, would have to put in at the nearest 
port now. And that would be the island of Santa Rita. If she could be caught 
in open waters— 

The Black Star bore south for Santa Rita. 

Isaih Horner, writing in his Journal, spoke piously enough of “the duties 
of a subject of Hys Mafestie” to harass the Papish Enemy and take legitimate 
spoils. But it was an expedition of piracy, impure and simple, and it might 
have succeeded, for they bore down on the Santa Maria just outside Santa 
Rita harbor. 

The only trouble was, another “subject of Hys Mafestie” had found her 
first. 

Closing in on her, cutting across her bows as she wallowed toward the 
safety of the shore, was a vessel which both Captain Jakes and mate Isaih 
Horner recognized immediately as the pride of one Ned Thatch, alias Ed¬ 
ward Teach, alias Blackbeard. Because of a strict punctilio observed among 
the Brotherhood—and because Blackbeard’s ship was easily twice the size 
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and carried three times the guns of the little Black Star, there was nothing 
to do but stand by and watch the battle. 

The Santa Maria had lost a mast in the storm, and its rudder did not 
function properly. Apparently most of its guns were out of commission, too, 
for while it fired defensive salvos as it lumbered along, there was not enough 
threat in its volleys to prevent Blackbeard from heading her off from the 
harbor entrance. The big galleon was forced to hug the shore and make for 
another opening along the coast of the island. Blackbeard followed, closing 
in without firing. That was ever his way—to hold his fire until almost 
alongside, and then let a direct volley rake the hull and then the decks. 

Not until the Santa Maria had almost gained the shelter of the Cove at 
the far side of the island did this opportunity occur. Blackbeard closed in 
quickly, then stood about for a direct broadside. It came, with a roar. The 
great galleon rocked and shuddered. The gunners reloaded for a second 
salvo, even more shattering than the first. The Santa Maria, riding low in 
the water, attempted to turn. A foremast toppled in a shroud of smoke. Now 
was the time to close in for the kill—grappling irons were ready, the board¬ 
ing pikes mustered. If enough shots had penetrated the vitals of the ship, it 
would sink within five or six hours; but a boarding party could secure sur¬ 
render and transfer the treasure long before then. Blackbeard, presumably, 
was ready to lead the attack; as was his usual custom, he’d be lighting the 
candles he’d twisted into his beard, and carrying the pots of brimstone he 
hurled before boarding the enemy’s deck. One more broadside, now— 

It came. And the Santa Maria rolled with the blast, then careened tipsily 
to one side. 

According to eyewitness Isaih Horner, watching from the deck of the 
Black Star at a distance of less than a mile away, the shots were directed at 
the top-deck of the galleon. But it was as though the entire discharge of 
thirty ship’s cannons had simultaneously penetrated the vessel below the 
waterline; as if something had ripped the keel out of the Spanish ship. 

For with a roaring and a roiling, with a great tidal tremor, the Santa 
Maria sank like a plummet before his very eyes. The water shot up from the 
opened hatchways, “lyke a verritable fountin” and Blackbeard, instead of 
boarding, hastily sheered off to avoid being caught in the almost instantane¬ 
ous vortex of a whirlpool set up by the downward plunge of the great gal¬ 
leon. Within the space of two minutes the Santa Maria was gone. It had 
sunk into the waters of Cut-Throat Cove. 

The Journal did not end here. It told of how Blackbeard and Captain 
Barnaby Jakes made common ground in a salvage attempt, but were unable 
to send men down into the deep water to reach the vessel. There were 
several survivors whose accounts were reported and paraphrased—none of 
them could explain why the ship had so suddenly and inexplicably perished, 
except in terms of sailors’ superstitions. It had been a “black voyage” and 
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there was a “curse” upon the ship; they should not have carried the trea¬ 
sures of a “heathen temple.” Isaih Horner had small patience with these 
notions—neither did Blackbeard or Captain Jakes. Being somewhat short of 
rations, and even more short of temper after the loss of such a prize, they 
merely slit the throats of the Spanish seamen and sent them down to follow 
their fellows. 

It was impossible to land at Santa Rita—the Spanish garrison would 
undoubtedly be sending out vessels of its own against the intruders—so 
Blackbeard and the Black Star went their separate ways. 

Isaih Horner’s Journal ended abruptly, a few pages later. He’d put in at 
Kingston, Jamaica, and was thinking of giving up “the life of a mariner.” 

“And that’s just what he did,” Don told me, as I laid the manuscript down 
on top of the oiled pouch in which it had been preserved. “I guess he turned 
to robbery on land. Anyway, when I tried to trace down what had become of 
him, I found out that an Isaih Horner was hanged for purse-snatching in the 
Government Docks in 1712.” 

“Then you checked on all this?” I asked. 

“Of course I did. I told you I hadn’t come down here on a wild goose 
chase. Found out everything I could. About the Santa Maria, the storm, the 
sinking. It’s in the records.” 

“What about the treasure?” 

“There isn’t much. But it stands to reason that it existed. They never 
sent a galleon back to Spain with an escort unless it was loaded. Besides, 
this story of Horner’s impressed me a lot more because it spoke about an 
altar and temple trappings instead of the usual guff—you know, gold bul¬ 
lion, chests of jewels, stuff like that. There wasn’t any such thing anyway, 
except during the early days when the Spaniards went after the Aztecs and 
the Inca tribes.” 

“But if it’s in the records, then why didn’t others try salvaging the ship?” 

“They did. Trouble is, it’s in fairly deep water—I’d say somewhere be¬ 
tween two hundred and three hundred feet. And up until a dozen years ago, 
it was impossible to dive that far safely, or to do any work at such a depth. 
Now we have the technique and the equipment. And we have the details we 
need. Five hundred yards offshore, just east of the Cove entrance.” 

“How would you lift up an altar, or a heavy chest?” 

“We’d have to go back for a big rig. What I want to do now is locate the 
wreck. That’s a job in itself—have you any idea what happens to a boat that 
has been under water for almost two hundred and fifty years? Just finding its 
topmasts above the silt is hard enough to do.” Don shrugged. “But that’s no 
concern of yours. What I want is a little help from you in handling the local 
authorities. Explain what we’re here for, that we’re a research expedition, 
interested in salvaging historical relics. You don’t need to mention the gold.” 

“I see.” 
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Don eyed me “Well, why should you? It isn’t their property, is it? The 
laws of salvage—” 

“According to the laws of salvage, you’d need a government permit to 
start work; not from here but from the mainland.” 

“All right, so I didn’t make arrangements. Why can’t you go to the mayor 
or whatever the head man calls himself and just get his OK? You can handle 
him. And I’m willing to spend a few bucks ” 

“How much?” 

“How much do you think it will take?” 

“Well, a hundred dollars is a fortune down here.” 

“That’s pretty reasonable.” He nodded. “I’ll go another couple of hundred 
for you, if you can sew it up. What we want is permission to dive over at the 
Cove, without any interference from the natives. Nobody should be allowed 
to hang around. Get it?” 

“Got it.” 

“How long do you think it’ll take to line up the deal?” 

“I can probably see Jose Robales this morning. He’s the mayor of Santa 
Rita; the inland villages ha vejefes of their own, but they don’t count. I should 
have word for you before the day is over.” 

“Make it in writing.” 

“Will do.” I held out my hand. “He’ll expect payment in advance.” 

“Right.” Don reached into his jacket, pulled out his wallet. He extracted 
three one-hundred dollar bills quite casually. 

I was equally casual, an hour later, when I flipped one of the bills to Jose 
Robales in his little office near the waterfront. He signed the permit with a 
flourish. 

“Remember,” he told me, “I take your word for it that these people will 
not create problems here. You are to observe them as my representative and 
see that the crew keeps away from the village at the Cove.” 

“I understand. I’ll keep an eye on them, I promise.” 

“That is good. Then there will be no trouble, no?” 

“There will be no trouble, no,” I echoed. 

But I was wrong.. . . 
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The trouble came almost ten days later, when Don finally located the 
ship. 

He’d moved to the area outside the Cove immediately, of course, and 
anchored in fifty fathoms, five hundred yards out. Roberto and Juan Perez— 
another crew member—assisted him in the actual diving operations, while 
the other three attended to arrangements topside. They put down a heavy 
shot-line, with handholds, and it hit bottom at two hundred and sixty feet 
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Nobody got down that far until the third day; it takes time to get accustomed 
to such depths. And even when they managed to reach the ocean floor, that 
didn’t locate the vessel for them. As Don explained, the ship itself would be 
covered with silt and almost undetectable. The shifting of the sands, the 
alteration of the shoreline itself through the long years; these factors added 
to the problem. It would take time and patience. 

I came out every day; I beached a rowboat on the shore of the Cove and it 
wasn’t a long pull. I sat there and watched the operations. After they hit 
bottom, Don did most of the diving himself. Every second dive, he’d haul 
anchor and try a new location. By the time a week had passed they’d ex¬ 
plored an area several hundred yards in circumference without finding a 
thing. But Don wasn’t discouraged yet—just tired. 

Dena was bored. 

Id sit with her on the deck of the yacht while Don was diving, and listen 
to her complain. She didn’t care if Roberto and the others overheard her; 
actually, they were much too busy up forward to pay any attention to us. 

“Pleasure trip!” she murmured. “He hauls me way off here to the middle 
of nowhere, and for what? To sit on my fanny out in the hot sun all day long 
while he’s down there playing footsie with the fishes. Then at night he’s 
tired, wants to turn in right away—not that there’s anything else to do for 
excitement over on that crummy island of yours. A big nothing, that’s all it 
is.” 

“Then why did you come along in the first place?” 

Dena shrugged. 

“Did he promise you a share of the treasure?” 

In a way. ’ She scowled at me. “Not that it’s any of your business.” 

“You in love with him?” 

“That isn’t any of your business, either.” 

“All right. I’m sorry.” 

“You don’t have to be. I can take care of myself.” 

“So I notice.” 

“You notice a lot, don’t you?” 

“It’s my business. I’m a writer, remember?” 

“I’ll bet you are.” She lit a cigarette. “What would a writer want in a 
nowhere like this place?” 

“Now you’re getting personal,” I told her. “But I am a writer. I’ve got 
books and stuff up at the house to prove it. Want to see them?” 

“I’ve seen books already, thanks. Also etchings.” 

“That isn’t what I had in mind.” 

“Don’t kid me. I haven’t met a man since I was fifteen who had anything 
else in mind. They always want to show me something. When I came aboard 
Don’s boat back in Barbados, he was going to show me the portable bar.” 
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“Then why did you accept his invitation, if you knew the way it would 
turn out?” 

“Maybe I wanted it to turn out that way.” 

“Then you are in love with him.” 

“Shut up!” She turned away, tossing her cigarette over the side. It arced 
down and hissed into the waves. “All right, what’s the sense of putting on an 
act? When I was eighteen I was singing with a band. I had a contract with 
MCA and a chance to do a TV show, just a summer replacement deal on 
sustaining, but they told me it could build into something big if I got a few 
breaks. That was seven years ago, and I’m still waiting for the breaks. I 
haven’t been with MCA for a long time, and I haven’t done any television, 
either. Six months ago I got a chance to play a night-spot in Havana. It wasn’t 
a very good one, but the one in Port-au-Prince was worse, and the one in 
Trinidad was just plain lousy. I ended up in Barbados without a job, and 
without a dime. Then Don Hanson came along with his boat. I didn’t care 
what kind of a guy he was or what kind of a boat he had. I wanted out. So, as 
the sun sinks in the west, we say farewell to beautiful Barbados. End of 
story.” 

“You don’t really like him, do you?” 

“I hate his guts. He’s the kind of a guy who’s always had plenty of money 
and is still greedy for more. He’s the kind of a guy who always had plenty of 
muscles, but still has to use them to show off—and to push other people 
around. As far as he’s concerned, I’m not even a person; just another conven¬ 
ience he wanted to take along on the trip, like his portable bar.” 

“Then why don’t you—” 

“What? Ditch him and come with you to your island paradise? Don’t give 
me that, chum. You’ve got nothing to offer. But nothing.” The blue eyes were 
level. “I didn’t ask you for your sad story, but I’ll bet I already know it. There 
was a girl in it, wasn’t there? And another guy, who took her away, while you 
sat mooning around. I’ve met your kind before—the sensitive intellectual 
type, isn’t it? Which is just another way of saying you don’t have any guts. I 
told you I hated Don’s guts, but at least he has some. Enough to go out after 
what he wants. He’d never ask me to pull a sneak on another man; he’d fight 
him for me. Would you fight Don? Not in a million years!” 

I sighed. “You’re right,” I said. “And very honest.” 

“I shouldn’t have said that,” she told me. “If I was really honest, I’d admit 
I’m not worth fighting for. Not any more.” 

“Suppose I think differently. Suppose I’m willing to fight?” 

“You couldn’t win.” She sighed again, and lighted another cigarette. 
“Guys like you can never win. This is a money-and-muscle world. Them as 
has, gits. Even if the prize is only a beat-up bleached blonde with a bad case 
of the whim-whams. Oh, let’s forget it, shall we?” 

I was going to tell her that I wouldn’t forget it, that I preferred an angel 
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who admitted truthfully to a little tarnish, and that maybe both of us were a 
bit too cynical and defeatist for our own good. 

But I never got the opportunity. 

Because suddenly there was a commotion up forward, and a babble of 
excited Spanish. Don was coming up—he was clinging to the shot-line 
twenty feet down, spending five minutes in stage decompression before 
being hauled aboard. His body was perfectly visible in the clear water; the 
weird fins, the goggles, the cylinder-assembly and regulator on his back all 
part of an eerie ensemble. 

We waited patiently until he tugged three times, giving the signal for 
hauling up the line. Roberto and Juan hoisted him to the deck. He stood 
there, shivering slightly, while they unstrapped his equipment. Then he 
took off the goggles and grinned. 

“I’ve found it,” he said. 

“No—are you sure?” 

“Positive.” He nodded, reaching for a towel. “And it’s better than we 
could have hoped for. Went down on its side, right into a big rock crevice that 
the protected the top-deck from silting. Part of the deck itself is still clear, 
and I could see what’s left of the masts and forward cabin. We ought to be 
able to clear a path inside almost immediately—just chop a hole in the hull.” 
He turned to Roberto. “But don’t take my word for it! Here, I want you to go 
down and take a look for yourself, right now. And then Juan. The sooner all 
three of us have had a look at her and compared notes, the better. Got vour 
stuff?” 

Roberto nodded, then hurried below. By the time Don had toweled him¬ 
self back to warmth, taken a shot of brandy and accepted a cigarette, Ro¬ 
berto was already lowering himself over the side. 

We watched him disappear along the shot-line, going down into the 
wavery water. 

Dena was excited. “What’s it look like?” she asked. “Can you really see 
anything down there?” 

Don lifted his head impatiently. “Of course you can,” he told her. “It gets 
quite dark about halfway, but once you actually hit the bottom there’s a lot of 
reflected sunlight; it seems to penetrate the dark, transparent area above. 
The light is bluish, but you can make out objects quite easily. I recognized 
the boat at once, even though it doesn’t look much like a galleon any more.” 

“Everything’s covered with slime, eh?” I asked. 

“Slime? Whatever gave you that idea?” Don stared at me. “Trouble with 
you writers—you get everything out of books. Make a few dives yourself 
and youd find out differently. There’s no slime. The wood is just about eaten 
away and the metal structure is just a skeleton. Lots of little marine animals 
covering it. And fish everywhere—millions of ’em. You know, I may even 
have guessed wrong about the hull; maybe there’s only the iron hasps and 
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what I thought was wood was just a solid mass of fish. They like to swarm 
where there’s some protection. Roberto should be able to tell us more when 
he comes back.” 

“It takes a long time to make a dive, doesn’t it?” 

“Going down is easy, if you’re carrying a shot like he is. But coming back 
is slow work. You have to make at least three stops for decompression, to 
avoid the bends.” There was a waterproof watch strapped to Don’s wrist. He 
parted the golden fuzz and glanced at it. “I’d say he’s due up again in about 
fifteen minutes. Should just be at the first stage of decompression now, 
about fifty feet under.” He went over to the rail where the rest of the crew 
was gathered. “See anything yet?” he asked. 

“No,” Juan told him. 

“Well, he ought to give the first signal soon.” 

We watched the rope, but it remained taut. 

“Fifteen minutes,” Don muttered to himself. 

But it wasn’t fifteen minutes. It was less than one minute later that Juan 
shouted, “Here he come!”, and he wasn’t pointing along the shot-line either, 
but far offside, beyond the rail. 

“You’re crazy!” Don grunted. “That’s some damn fish, surfacing.” 

“No—is Roberto!” Juan said. 

I stared. What broke water certainly wasn’t a fish, for fish lack arms and 
legs, and they do not wear apparatus on their backs. 

“Madre de Dios!" Juan cried. “Is Roberto!” 

It was Roberto, all right, but I’d never have recognized him floating there 
in the water, his body swollen and distorted grotesquely by the change in 
pressure. Nor was that the worst of it. 

Roberto’s body had come up from the wreck below. But it no longer had a 
head.. . . 
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“Of course it wasn’t a shark,” Don said. “No shark could bite like that. 
Besides, the way it was sheared off—” 

He kept his voice low, even though Dena had gone below to her bunk. 

“How about a squid?” I asked. “I’ve read about the way the big ones hold 
up in wrecks down there.” 

“You’ve readl” He gave me a pitying look. “Maybe you’d better read a 
little more. A squid isn’t the answer, either. There isn’t any kind of marine 
creature that could take a man’s head off clean at the shoulders. And that 
includes whales, in case you also happen to have read Moby Dick.” Don 
glanced at the body lying on the deck, covered with a tarpaulin. “No, the 
answer’s not a fish or an animal, either. Roberto must have left the line and 
gone off to explore the wreck. And my guess about the fish is probably right. 
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There is no solid hull left, only a framework When Roberto reached the 
wreck, the fish swam off My guess is that he tried to enter what’s left of the 
ship, swimming between the ribs And then—” 

He drew a finger across his throat It wasn’t a pleasant gesture, but it 
was extremely graphic 

“But how could that do it?” I persisted. “I don’t pretend to know the way 
those old boats were put together, but if they used iron, surely it was in big 
pieces There wouldn’t be any razor edges ” 

Don shrugged “Do you know what happens to metal after it’s been 
underwater for a few hundred years? It wears down, eventually just 
crumbles away. Gold wouldn’t, but old iron—” 

“Then how could it be so sharp, and how would it hold up to slice a man’s 
head from his shoulders just because he swam against it?” 

“I don’t know. But we’ll find out, tomorrow. Juan and I will go down.” 

He was only partially correct 

They buried Roberto at sunset, and I didn’t stick around after the simple 
ceremony. That’s just as well, because I heard about it the next morning. 

If the sharks hadn’t taken Robert’s head, they got their consolation prize. 
Even though the body had been carefully wrapped and weighted down with 
shot, they must have found him, because they had been swimming around 
the yacht all night, their long cold bodies gleaming as they surfaced and 
snapped their teeth in the moonlight. It hadn’t been a pleasant evening. 

I could tell that when I looked at Dena’s face the next day, and the crew’s 
reaction was even more apparent. 

As for Don, he was agitated only by anger. 

“They’re grumbling,” he murmured, as he led me down into the cabin, 
out of earshot of those on deck. “Want me to turn back, chuck the whole 
thing. I don’t know who started it, but then all these niggers are like chil¬ 
dren. Giving me a lot of jazz about curses and hoodoos.” He sighed. “But 
that’s not the worst of it. Juan won’t dive any more. He absolutely refuses to 
go down.” 

“So what are you going to do?” 

“Do? I can turn back, the way they want me to, and come here again with 
a fresh crew. But that’s a waste of time and money. Dammit, I found the 
wreck! A few more trips down and I’ll have all the data I need on what it’ll 
take to bring up the treasure.” 

“If it’s really there.” 

“That’s just the point—I intend to find out. This is no time to stop.” 

“You can still dive, yourself.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t a good idea to do it alone, at that depth, unless there’s 
someone else standing by in case of emergencies. Not that there’ll be any; 
now that I know what to expect, I won’t get caught the way Roberto was. 
Still, I need someone to rely on.” 
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“Have you tried offering Juan more money?” 

“Certainly! I told him I’d pay him Roberto’s wages in addition to his own. 
But he’s scared spitless.” 

Dena clambered down the ladder. “So what’s the story?” she asked, list¬ 
lessly. “We leaving Nature’s wonderland?” 

“Looks as though we’ll have to,” Don told her. “Unless—” He paused, 
eyeing me. “Unless you could help out.” 

“Me?” 

“Why not? You could learn to dive. I could teach you in three days. 
Nothing to it, with a regulator, and we’ve got all of Roberto’s equipment. I’d 
make it worth your while—” 

“No thanks,” I said. “Don’t mention money. I’ve got a poor head for 
figures, but at least it’s still on my shoulders. Which is more than you can say 
for Roberto’s.” 

“I’d cut you in on the salvage,” Don said. “We’d split on the gold. Think of 
it, a solid gold altar, and a golden chest so big it took half a dozen men to 
carry it.” 

Dena smiled. “Never mind the sales talk,” she said. “Can’t you see he 
just isn’t the outdoor type?” 

I don’t know if it was that that did it, or the realization that unless I 
agreed she’d be sailing away. But all at once I heard myself saying, “Why 
not? At least I can give it a try.” 

That shut her up in a hurry, and it made Don start talking. Within a 
matter of minutes it was all arranged. He’d abandon his project for the next 
few days and devote all his time to instructing me. We’d start inland, near 
the beach at the Cove, and then I’d get into deeper water. First with the 
shot-line and then alone, gradually learning how to handle myself in the 
depths. 

And that’s just the way it worked out. 

There’s no need to give a detailed account of what it’s like to learn skin 
diving. The sea holds a lot of surprises, but your own body holds still more. 
I’d never have believed I could undergo the amount of pressure I experienced 
in the increasing scope of my descents, or endure the cold. I learned how to 
accomplish the necessary decompression, how to walk and swim and handle 
my limbs under weird gravitational alterations. And I learned, still more 
importantly, that I was not afraid. For the first time I really understood the 
fascination of skin diving as a hobby, or as the avocation or vocation of men 
like Clarke and Cousteau. 

Don was a good, if impatient instructor. And more than his grudging 
praise, I relished the reluctant admiration of Dena. Thus stimulated, I un¬ 
derwent a rapid apprenticeship. 

By the morning of the fifth day, I was ready to stand by and handle the 
line while Don dived. The crew seemed to have settled down into a state of 
morose resignation once more, and there were no difficulties. 
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I watched Don adjust his helmet and fins and clamber over the side. 
Dena leaned over the rail at my elbow and we traced the trail of bubbles 
rising through the translucent water. Then we waited. 

Almost an hour passed before Don reappeared on the line at the twenty- 
foot decompression stage. He stayed so long that I went down myself, ges¬ 
turing to him in the water. He signaled for me to leave, with a wave of his 
hand. I came up again. 

“Is he all right?” Dena asked. 

“I guess so. But he’s certainly in no hurry to come up.” 

Finally, though, he emerged. The fins, the tanks, the helmet came off. 
He took a towel, sank into a deck chair, and his usually ruddy face was 
unnaturally pale in the midday sun. 

“What’s the matter?” I muttered. 

“Nothing. Nitrogen narcosis.” 

I nodded. He’d explained it to me—the nitrogen intoxication which 
sometimes affects the central nervous system after one relies on the air 
supply from the tanks during long dives to great depths. It brings on anes¬ 
thesia, hallucinations, and all sorts of odd reactions, but disappears when 
the diver decompresses. 

“Took a long time to wear off,” Don continued. “Hit me so suddenly I 
wasn’t really aware of it. At first I thought the men were right about their 
squid, or whatever they think is down there in the wreck.” 

“You reached it?” 

“Yes, And there is no hull, as I suspected; just masses of fish clustering 
almost solidly around the crevice where the ship settled. Inside there’s bits 
of wood and metal still leaving a partial skeleton, but all the heavy stuff— 
the guns and the spars—is sunken into the sand. Over at one side there’s a 
big bulge. I’d swear it’s the altar and the chest we’re looking for, but I never 
got to examine them. 

“Because that’s when I began to feel funny. The water seemed to be 
turning black. The first idea I had was about the squid, so I scuttled out of 
there. And when I turned around to take a look, the whole area seemed to be 
not only black, but boiling. Clouds of bubbles. Fish, of course, returning to 
the spot. And they’d churned up the silt. But at the time I would have sworn 
there was some big animal coming up from under the wreckage. Then, when 
I saw Roberto’s head bobbing around in the center of the black stuff, I 
realized what was wrong with me. I was drunk as a coot. So I came back up 
on the rope. I was so woozy I almost forgot to let go of the weights.” 

“Did you find the place where Roberto had his accident?” 

“No, I didn’t. Maybe you can when you go down.” 

“You mean—?” 

“Why not? No reason why you shouldn’t get used to it. I won’t tackle it 
again today, so it’s your turn. Maybe you can get closer than I did. Just 
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remember to watch out for the nitrogen if it hits you. Chances are it won’t 
though ” 

Dena shook her head “He shouldn’t risk it,” she said “After all, he’s just 
learning, and its over two hundred feet You told me yourself it calls for an 
experienced diver—” 

“Only one way to get experience, isn’t there?” I said. “I’m ready.” 

And I was, the moment I heard the veiled concern in Dena’s voice. 

I lowered my mask over the side, dipping it in the water so that no mist 
would cloud the inner surface of the goggles. Juan strapped the cylinder 
blocks of the regulator to my back and looped the hose over my head as I 
fitted the rubber mask until it molded tightly to my face. I gripped the 
mouthpiece between my lips as Juan hung ten pounds in weights to my belt. I 
adjusted my fins, picked up a spear, then went over the side, grasping the 
rope with my left hand as I lowered myself into the water. 

It was cold. Gradually I felt my body adjusting to the temperature and the 
pressure, just as my eyes adjusted to the deeper gloom. Bubbles burst 
around me and fish swam past. My lungs ached. I straightened to a horizon¬ 
tal position so that intake and exhaust were equalized at the same pressure- 
level and the regulator would function properly. It was hard not to panic; to 
remember, in effect, that the demand regulator was doing my breathing for 
me, or at least supplying the air which my constricted lungs needed as I 
flailed my way down. The pressure grew stronger, my movements corre¬ 
spondingly slower. Here in the deeper darkness I began to feel drunk— 
nitrogen narcosis was not the cause, merely the gravitational change. My 
ears and sinuses ached, and I swallowed until the pain eased. A school of 
small fish glided by. I was tempted to abandon the shot-line and follow them. 
But no, the line was my guide to the treasure below. I went down, deeper 
into the darkness. 

Not enough nitrogen had entered my bloodstream to produce any side 
effects. All I had to worry about was the pressure. How far down was I? 
Close to two hundred feet, probably. It was hard to move, now; hard to hold 
the spear. I wanted to rest for a while, to float. 

The water here was dark. Only the bubbles from the regulator retained 
any color—they were round and yellowish, like beads of amber strung 
endlessly upwards from here to the surface. So far to the surface up there. 
So cold down here. 

And getting colder now. Because I was descending again. Deeper and 
deeper. Darker and darker. Colder and colder. Down went McGinty— 

Drunk. All right, so I was drunk. But that was good, because I couldn’t 
feel the pain any more. My ears had stopped hurting. The cold didn’t bother 
me, now. And it was easy to continue, to go all the way down. All the way 
down to where the treasure lay. 

And then I saw the rock crevice, saw the great solid swarm of fish 
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packed in a writhing mass and rising up like the dim drowned outline of a 
ghostly galleon. And I left the line and wriggled forward, moving like a fish 
myself. A swordfish, with a spear. They fled before me, these little ones. I 
was Neptune, scattering my subjects. Make way for the king! King of the 
Sea. 

Drunken diver, rather. Or was it drunken driver? Could they arrest you for 
drunken diving? Fine you twenty clams? 

I tried to clear my mind. Mustn’t go on like that. Had to be careful, avoid 
running into whatever it was that sheared off poor Roberto’s head. Funny 
way to die. Most men lost their heads over a woman— 

And then I saw her. 

I saw the woman. 

She was standing perhaps fifty feet to my left, away from the crevice and 
the wreck. It was the glint of light that first caught my eye; a reflection 
brighter than anything else here in the murky dimness. I thought it might be 
the sunlight glinting from the scales of a large fish, and I turned my head, 
and I saw. 

Saw the black hair floating free in a mane that masked the face. Saw the 
sudden movement of her body as she turned and waved the cutlass. The gleam¬ 
ing cutlass, razor-sharp — 

Women do not walk the ocean floor brandishing cutlasses. I realized 
that, but my awareness was only partial. Because another part of me was 
whispering, Now you know. Now you know what cut off Roberto’s head. 

And then she saw me, and the black mane whipped back, revealing her 
face. It was a blob of greenish-white gristle with four gaping holes; two black 
sockets, a jagged nasal septum, and a grinning maw that parted now as a 
tiny fish wriggled out. 

And it wasn’t the skull that frightened me, it wasn’t the sight of a corpse 
walking here at the bottom of the sea. It was just the hideous, grotesque 
inconsequence of the little fish swimming out of the dead mouth. 

That’s what I was afraid of, and that’s what I remembered as I pulled in 
panic for the shot-line. As I struggled to release the weights I dropped my 
spear and stared. The figure wavered off in the distance, disappearing into 
the crevice where the ship lay. And now the black bubbles were rising, 
cascading in clouds from the spot. Through the turbulence I could see the 
skull-face melting and blending, and I saw another face that could have been 
Roberto’s, and yet others—brown, bearded, grimacing faces that formed 
out of bubbling blackness and disappeared in inky incoherence. 

Then I was going up the line, not remembering to move slowly, but 
propelled by the panic, flailing forward in frantic fear. 

At the fifty-foot level I forced myself to stop and wait. The water below 
was clear and no inchoate ichor rose about me. I counted slowly, then 
climbed again. Twenty feet now—another five minutes and I’d be free. Free 
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and safe. But what if I waited, and something came after me? What if it was 
following me, crawling along the line? 

My lungs were bursting. My head was bursting. Not with pressure, but 
with fright. I couldn’t wait any more, I couldn’t stand it, I had to get out, I 
had to — 

I kicked and released myself, straining upwards, striving for the sun. My 
head broke water and I could see the light, feel it all about me. 

Then it dissolved into darkness and I went down again, down into the 
black bubbles.. . . 


5 

It was Don who hauled me out. I learned it later, when I opened my eyes 
and found myself lying on the deck. 

“Don’t try to talk,” Dena said. 

I nodded. I had neither the strength nor the desire. It was a good twenty 
minutes and two shots of rum later before I was able to sit in a deck chair and 
tell my story. 

Don shook his head. “Nitrogen narcosis,” he said. “You had it worse than 
I.” 

“But the corpse with the cutlass—Roberto’s head—” 

“Hallucinations.” 

“Yes, but how?” I thought about it for a moment. “Was it the manuscript 
that set me off? The part about the pirates? Did I subconsciously remember 
Mary Read and Anne Bonney and the other females who sailed in Black- 
beard’s day?” 

“You must have,” Don told me. 

“But we both saw Roberto.” 

“We were both thinking about him, and what happened down there.” 

“Well, what did happen, do you suppose?” 

Don sighed. “Perhaps we can find out tomorrow.” 

“You’re not going down again?” Dena asked. 

“Of course I am. One more trip and I should be able to locate that altar, 
and the chest. A few fish churning up the silt aren’t going to scare me away.” 
He grinned at me. “Tell you what. If you’re so concerned about my welfare, 
I’ll take Howard along tomorrow for a guardian. We’ll both go down. 
What’dya say?” 

What could I say, with Dena watching me? I nodded, reluctantly. I didn’t 
really want to go down into that deeper darkness again. 

And that night, when the dreams came, I was left with still less desire to 
return to the wreck. 

The dreams came, and I lay tossing in my bed in the old house on the 
hillside above the winding waterfront of Santa Rita. I knew I was there, in 
my bed, but at the same time I was once again writhing in deep waters. 
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In my dreams I swam down to the wreckage, wriggled into the crevice 
where the black bubbles churned, and scraped at the sand with my spear 
until the point wedged against a solid object. It was the chest, of course, and 
I could detect the outline of the heavy lid set solid on the massive golden 
container. I sought to brush away the encrustation of corrosion and fungoid 
growth and gaze upon the gold beneath, but as I reached out the lid began to 
rise. It swung open slowly, and the blackness seeped out; the black bubbles 
burst like bloating blossoms. And they were not bubbles, but heads, and 
each head had a face, and each face had a mouth, and each mouth was gaping 
wide to greet me with a grotesque grimace. Yet these were only smoky 
bubbles, ghost-faces floating there in the water—the broad, flat faces of 
savages, the bearded faces of hidalgos and Spanish mariners, the seamed 
and pitted countenances of corsairs; yes, and here was Roberto again, and 
the woman. The dark cloud floated forth, and it was like a great black bush 
bearing heads for fruit; a strange undersea growth waving there in the dim 
depths, growing before my eyes. And now the bush put forth fresh branches, 
and the branches were long and waving; a writhing mass of titanic tentacles. 
Still the smoke poured out, and billowed forth, and now I perceived that 
there was a body beneath the nightmare nebulosity of faces and feelers; a 
black body that was like a squid, a sea serpent, a reptilian monster spawned 
in the dawn of prehistory when Nature shaped strange simulacra from pri¬ 
meval slime. And beneath the seething, shifting smokiness of that amor¬ 
phous and polymorphous presence there were real eyes—real eyes that 
glowed and glared and glinted at me. But they were more than eyes; they 
were mouths as well. Yes, they were mouths, for I could see the pupils gape 
and the lids rolled back like lips, and I knew that the eyes would devour me, 
they would ingest me in their hunger, incorporate my essence into the black 
being of that incredible body so that I too would take my place as one of the 
scores of shifting shapes in the smoke which emanated from it. 

It was one and it was many, it was a composite creature of an incorrupt¬ 
ible corruption; it was insanity incarnate. 

I screamed and fled from it, but the faces and the feelers flowed forth to 
envelop me in ichorous essence, so that I drowned in the bubbling blackness 
of its being. 

And then there was no fear, and no revulsion, for in its place came an 
overwhelming expansion of awareness, so that I became a part of it and I 
knew. My memory was its memory, my knowledge was its knowledge. And 
my hunger was its hunger— 

Memory. 

Deep in the jungle they built the temple and reared a golden altar of 
worship. And behind the golden altar was the great golden ark in which I 
rested and waited for the sacrifice. Nor did I wait too long, for they came 
frequently to attend me, bringing me the captives of their warfare, trussed 
on poles like pigs. And when there were no captives they brought me slaves, 
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and when there were no slaves they brought me children, and when there 
were no children they brought me their choicest virgins. All I devoured in 
the darkness, incorporating far more than flesh—for I took from living 
things the continuity of their consciousness and added their awareness to 
mine So that I grew and grew, eternally enlarging. For I was that which is 
known in all legends; the creature of darkness which devours the world. And 
if I were not fed, if my appetite were not appeased, I would flow forth to 
raven freely as I had—long eons ago, or was it yesterday, or would it be 
tomorrow? But if they kept me sated, I was content to dwell in the temple. 
And when they built the ark I entered it willingly, nor did I try to leave, for it 
was pleasant to curl and coil and coalesce in the darkness and wait for them 
to bring me fresh fare. I remembered, now.. . 

Knowledge. 

Time is a rushing river that flows endlessly, yet never reaches the sea. 
And it is pleasant to drift upon the stream, drift drowsily and content. So 
that when I coiled compactly in the golden chest, I willed myself to satiated 
sleep. And it was then that they hammered down the lid, so that I could not 
escape; hammered it fast to hold me captive, and put an end to sacrifice. But 
I was still aware; I knew when the armored white strangers came and 
prevailed over my worshippers, and I endured as they sought to pry open 
the lid of the great chest, and then abandoned their vain efforts to talk of 
fire and melting down. Finally there was talk of a golden gift to their ruler 
and in the end the chest was borne away to the ship, together with the altar 
of sacrifice. I did not stir or struggle, for I anticipated the nearing moment 
when the chest would be opened again, and I could feast. Feast on flesh, 
feast on spirit. Yes, I knew, now.. . . 

Hunger. 

I drowsed in the darkness, and then the thunder came, and the shatter¬ 
ing sound awakened me. I felt the shock and the shudder as the sinking ship 
gave way and I fell into the depths; the lid of the chest burst and I was free. 
Yet I did not come forth, for there was no reason. Not until the bodies 
drifted down, sinking slowly. Then I put forth a portion of myself, bubbling 
out from the lid and groping until I grasped the floating forms and drew 
them to me. I feasted until replete, then slept once more. There was no 
need to emerge from the chest until the opportunity came to feed again. 
Time means nothing, for I endure forever. I have but to wait. I neither 
dwindle nor grow; nothing grows except the hunger. 

But the hunger is there, and lately I have stirred, heeding its pangs. The 
other day I took a man—it was curious, in that he came to me willingly and 
saw the chest with its lid ajar. He could not lift it, of course, because of the 
weight of the water, but he felt along the edges. Then I bubbled forth, 
grasping him and pulling him down, and he thrashed mightily so that the lid 
fell, decapitating him. The body floated away, but I did not pursue. I do not 
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have to pursue. I am aware of his awareness now, and with it I know that 
there are others of his kind in a ship, just above me. They will follow him 
down, for they are seeking the chest and the altar Yes, they will come to 
me, and soon I shall feast again. 

In the feasting there is great pleasure. To taste the memories, to savor 
the surge of every emotion, to know the nuances of all desires; there is the 
richness of rage, the pungency of passion, the fine, full flavor of frantic fear. 

I eat it all, and I digest it, and I retain it, and that is my ruling need. Most of 
all I want the woman, the golden woman. And I will engulf her with my 
eyes, and I will take her whiteness into my blackness, and drain her body of 
all delight— 

“No!” I was screaming now, it was my own voice that was screaming, and 
it was my own sweat-drenched body that thrashed in ultimate fright there 
upon the bed in the moonlight as I awoke 

It had been a nightmare. I knew that now, and yet I believed. No subcon¬ 
scious fantasies can evolve without stimulation, and my stimuli had come 
from beneath the sea. I believed. 

But when the harsh sun rose, my certainty wavered. By the time I rowed 
out to the yacht, I was half-ashamed to even speak about the dream. And 
when I started to tell Dena and Don of what had shattered my sleep, I was 
more than apologetic 

“Sure you weren’t hitting the rum again?” Don asked. 

“No, I didn’t touch a drop. But even if it was just a nightmare, I’m con¬ 
vinced there’s something behind it. That business of the lid coming down to 
decapitate Roberto—” 

“You know yourself what it would weigh, and how slowly it would move in 
water at that depth.” 

“Yes, but if something were holding him—” 

“What could hold him? Your mysterious monster, made out of black 
bubbles? The one who lives inside the chest?” 

“We saw the bubbles, remember?” 

“Sure we did. And we saw the fish that made them, churning up the silt 
down there in the crevice.” Don wiped his forehead with a hairy arm. “Per¬ 
sonally, I think you cooked up this yarn because you’d like to chicken out of 
making a dive with me. You were pretty shook up yesterday, weren’t you?” 

“Leave him alone,” Dena said. “The poor guy almost drowned. If he 
doesn’t want to go back down, I don’t blame him.” 

“I’ll go,” I said. “Don’t worry about me.” 

“Then come on,” Don snapped. “Juan has our gear laid out. The sooner 
we get started, the better.” 

We stripped down to our trunks, and I followed the teddy bear over to 
the rail in silence. Juan helped us into our equipment. And then it was time 
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to lower ourselves along the shot-line, lower ourselves into the drowned 
domain of darkness and seek what waited there 

6 

Don reached the bottom before me. Spear in hand, he jackknifed through 
the gloom in the direction of the crevice, then waved a flipper to urge me 
forward. 

The fish did not swarm here today, and we could see the ribs of the 
skeleton-ship wavering weirdly in the water. And Don swam between them, 
then lowered himself to the sand as he groped forward, digging his spear 
into the bulky, buried outline of a shape set against the side of the rocks. 
Suddenly he flung up a flipper again, gesturing impatiently as I held back. 
The spear scraped over the encrustations and bubbles rose. 

Then I saw the glint and hurried forward. He had found something—it 
was the altar! 

There was no way of determining if it had fallen flatly or upended itself in 
the sand—in either case it was huge; far larger than I’d expected. And its 
surface, beneath the silt, was hammered, gleaming gold. I peered into Don’s 
face, beneath the goggles, and read the exultation in his eyes. 

We’d found what we were looking for. 

The cost of rigging up a winch and windlass to raise it from the depths 
would be tremendous, but the reward was worth the effort. This was a prize 
surpassing the dreams of treasure seekers. And there was still the chest— 

Again, it was Don who moved forward, deeper into the debris centered 
between the ribs of the hulk. He stopped and groped and probed, then 
rounded a rocky outcropping in the wall of the crevice and literally stumbled 
across the rectangular lid of the great chest sunken in the sand. 

I was beginning to feel faint. Part of it was residual fear, of course, but 
most of it was sheer excitement at the realization of our discovery. 

Whatever the cause, I was conscious of a growing giddiness, and I 
moved back, not wanting to stray too far away from the shot-line. Don waved 
at me, but I shook my head and continued to retreat. Only when I saw the 
line slanting before me did I halt and gaze off into the crevice. 

Don had stooped over the embedded outline of the lid and now he was 
digging at it with his spear. I remembered his own remarks about the weight 
of the water and knew his puny efforts would be futile; perhaps he was 
beginning to suffer from nitrogen narcosis too. 

But no, his attempts were not useless! Because even as I watched, the 
lid was raising. Slowly, very slowly, the sand began to slant and shift beneath 
the spear. And now I could see an opening inch up, and there was a black¬ 
ness and a bubbling. It was like the blackness and the bubbling I’d encoun¬ 
tered yesterday, during my dive, but there were no fish about to churn the 
silt. Yet the lid continued to rise, and the darkness flowed forth. 
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The darkness flowed forth, just as it had in my dream. 

And then Don was backing away, and he flailed the spear before him, 
flailed it frantically at the faces that seethed and surged in shapeless 
shadows And out of the faces came the feelers, coils of twisting tentacles 
that shrouded him in smoke I thought of the legends of the huge djinn 
imprisoned by Solomon in tiny bottles, and I thought of how lambent gases 
are compressed in minute containers, and I thought of protoplasm that pro¬ 
liferates instantaneously in response to the blind, insensate forces which 
spawned life out of the insane vortex of chaos when the world began. But 
this was not djinn or gas or protoplasm; it was nightmare. Black nightmare, 
boiling out of a golden chest at the bottom of the sea, black nightmare that 
emerged now in sudden, shocking solidity; oozing obscenely aloft until it 
towered titanically amidst its twining tendrils. 

And I saw the central coils part to reveal the eyes, the eyes which were 
like mouths—which were mouths, because they were swallowing Don. The 
coils whipped him aloft, forced him against the openings, and the lid-lips 
came down. I could see Don’s legs thrashing in a blur of bubbles; one of his 
flippers had come off. 

I forced myself forward, spear in hand. But the chest was closing; the 
tentacles were forcing it down from within. The black, thrashing mass dis¬ 
appeared, carrying the white mass of Don’s body with it, and the lid clanged 
shut. Behind it floated a mass of bubbles, and a tangle of reddish skeins, and 
something small and curiously white. Don’s foot, sheared off at the ankle by 
the closing lid— 

It was then that I blacked out. 
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Half an hour later I found myself gasping and retching on the deck in the 
warm sunlight. I had no memory of how I came to the surface; apparently 
Juan had seen me ascend and came down to hold me through the decompres¬ 
sion stages. He bent over me, and his brown face was almost as pale as 
Dena’s. 

I told them about Don. 

In Dena’s face I could read only doubt and incredulity, plus a strange 
compassion. But Juan nodded, slowly. 

“We must leave this place,” he said. 

I shook my head. “But you can’t leave now—there’s the gold, it’s really 
down there, and it’s worth a fortune—” 

“What is gold to a dead man?” he murmured. “We will go back to Bar¬ 
bados.” 

“Wait!” I begged. “We’ve got to think things over. Dena, you under¬ 
stand—” 

“Yes.” She turned to Juan. “We can’t decide anything now. Can’t you see 
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hes exhausted? Look, let me take him ashore. Tomorrow we can decide 
what must be done. There’s no sense talking any more. And no reason to get 
all excited over hallucinations.” 

“Hallucinations!” I sat up, shaking. 

She put her hand on my shoulder. “Never mind. We’ll discuss it later, 
when you re rested. Come on, 111 go in with you. Juan can have one of the 
men row us ashore.” 

I was silent. It took all my strength to get over the side and into the 
rowboat. When we landed, about a mile down from the Cove, Dena and the 
crewman helped me walk up the steep, winding path which led to the old 
house I occupied on the hill. Looking down, I could see the yacht riding out 
there on the waters, silhouetted against the sunset. 

The crewman went back, but Dena stayed. My serving couple, Felipe 
and Alicia, prepared a meal for us. Then I sent them away. The food and a 
few drinks restored me. By the time darkness came I was ready to talk. And 
Dena was ready to listen. 

We sat on the terrace outside the house. The sky was bright, and I had 
the feeling that, if I wished, I could reach out and grasp the moon and the 
stars. But I was content merely to sit there and watch the play of moonlight 
and starlight in Dena’s golden hair. 

Dena filled our glasses and sank back. 

“All right,” she said. “What really happened down there?” 

I stared out at the water. “But I already told you.” 

“We’re alone now. You aren’t talking for Juan’s benefit, or the crew’s.” 

“I realize that.” 

She sipped her drink. “Can’t you remember? Was it really all hallucina¬ 
tion?” 

I leaned forward. “Dena, none of it was hallucination. It happened just 
the way I told you. We found the treasure. And that creature down there. I 
dreamed about it, but it’s real, it actually exists. Maybe it’s not the only one, 
either what about all these legends of sea serpents and monsters? What 
happened to the crew of the Marie Celeste ? I’ve read about such things on 
land, too; jungle villages, whole primitive civilizations which were appar¬ 
ently destroyed instantaneously, without warning. Suppose there are life 
forms we know nothing about, spawned when the Earth was young and still 
surviving—or spawned even before the Earth evolved? What about the 
beings that might have come here from the stars, the alien entities that 
never die? Those legends—” 

“Legends!” Dena brushed the hair back from her forehead, frowning. 
“Fm interested in the truth/' 

“But Fm trying to explain—” 

You don t have to explain. She stared at me levelly. “I know what hap¬ 
pened. You and Don went down to the wreck. You found the altar, perhaps 
you even found the chest. And they were gold, all right.” 
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“Yes. I wasn’t lying. Those objects would be worth a fortune if we raised 
them.” 

“Of course. You thought about that, didn’t you? And you thought how 
wonderful it would be to have that fortune, keep it for yourself. So you got 
hold of Don’s spear, and you killed him. And then you came back up with 
your crazy story about the monster, knowing it would frighten Juan and the 
others, keep them from going down to look. Now you’ll wait until they go, 
get your own crew, and salvage the treasure. That’s the way it was, wasn’t 
it? You killed Don.” 

“No.” 

She came closer, her voice low. “I understand. It wasn’t just for the sake 
of the money, was it? You wanted me. You knew you’d have to get Don out of 
the way, first. And you remembered what I said, about not having the guts. 
So it’s my fault, too. I’m not afraid to face the truth—I’m partly respon¬ 
sible.” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying.” 

“Yes, I do. I’m saying that I'm sorry, but it’s happened now and I can live 
with it. We can both live with it. We’ll get the treasure together. You and L 
And then, if you still want me—” 

Then she was in my arms and I looked down at my tarnished angel, at the 
golden toy, mine now for the taking. And I smiled, and I pushed her away. 

“It’s too late. I don’t want you. Now, or ever.” 

“I’m not good enough for you any more, is that it?” She stood up quickly. 
“Now that you know about the gold, you think you can keep it all for yourself 
and you won’t need me because you can buy other women.” 

“I don’t need you. And I don’t need other women any more, either.” 

“Oh yes you do! You need me all right! Because all I have to do is go to 
that precious mayor of yours here on the island and tell him who murdered 
Don.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. “We’ll see what happens when he tries to pit himself 
against a god. For it is a god, you know. Stronger and stranger than any 
entity of Earth.” 

Dena stepped back, still staring. 

“You’re crazy,” she whispered. “That’s it. You’ve gone crazy.” 

“Because I don’t want you as a woman any more? Because I’m through 
with sentimental daydreams about teddy bears and angels? Oh no, Dena. I’m 
not crazy. I was crazy, perhaps, until I gazed on the ultimate realities. What 
I saw was not pretty, but its truth transcends terror. I’ve gazed on some¬ 
thing far more powerful than the petty forces that rule our little lives and 
our little lusts. There is a power stronger than all earthly desire, a hunger 
greater than all earthly hunger. And when I saw it today, when I recognized 
it down there, I did the only thing a mortal may do. I bowed down and 
worshipped, do you hear, Dena? I remember now what happened after Don 
died. I sank to my knees on the ocean floor and I worshipped!” I rose and 
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faced her. “And then I went over to the chest and I opened the lid. I was not 
afraid any longer, because I knew it was aware of my emotions. I could 
realize that. And I could release it without harm, because it understood I 
meant to serve it. Dena, I opened the lid!” 

“I don’t believe you, I don’t believe anything you’re saying—” 

"They believe me.” I gazed out at the moonlit waters of the Cove beyond. 

She followed my stare. 

“Don’t you see what’s happening?” I said, softly. “The yacht is moving. 
Juan raised the anchor. He believed what I told him. And he and the crew 
must have made up their minds. They aren’t going to wait until tomorrow. 
They aren’t waiting for us at all. They remember what happened to Roberto 
and to Don and they want to get away.” 

Dena gasped. “You’re right—the yacht is moving! What can we do?” 

“We can watch,” I told her, calmly. “They want to get away. But they 
won’t. They don’t know what you know now—that I opened the lid. And its 
hunger is growing. Look!” 

The moon was very bright over the water. And even at the distance of a 
mile we could see the bubbles rising, see the waves churning and boiling as 
something broke the surface just before the vessel. It was like a wave, like a 
waterspout, like a giant cuttlefish. And the tentacles tossed and twisted and 
twined about the prow, and the little yacht tilted, and then a black bulk 
emerged from the waters and swept across the deck. In the distance we 
could hear faint screams, and then Dena was screaming too as the boat 
careened over on its side and the huge black blob enveloped its white hull 
and bore it down, down— 

The black bubbles disappeared, and there was only the soft and shim¬ 
mering surface of the sea, glittering in the cold silver moonlight. 

“The Marie Celeste," I murmured. “And countless other ships. Countless 
other mortals in all climes, in all times. When the appetite waxes, it 
awakens. When it wanes, it subsides. But now the hunger grows again and it 
will come forth to feed. Not on the bodies alone, but on the being. It will glut 
on soul-substance, feast on the emotions and the psyche. First a ship, then a 
village, then a town, perhaps an entire island. And what is comparable to 
that knowledge? Does that slimy gold under the water or the tarnished gold 
of your body hold any allure for one who realizes his true destiny at last? His 
destiny to serve a god?” 

“Get away from me—I’ll go to Robales—” 

I pinned her arms. “You will not go to Jose Robales. You will come with 
me. And I will summon it to the sacrifice.” 

She screamed again, and I hit her with the heel of my hand across the 
back of the neck. It silenced her, but did not bruise her mouth or face. I 
knew it would be better if she was not marked. One does not bring spoiled 
fruit or withered flowers as an offering to the gods. 
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I carried her down to the beach, then, in the moonlight. And I stripped 
her and staked her out upon the sand there at the water’s edge. She was 
silver and gold in the moonlight, and for a moment I coveted the treasure of 
her body’s richness. But I had spoken truly; this was as nothing to the 
knowledge of my destiny. I had found myself at last—I was meant to serve. 
To serve, and to summon. 

I sent my thoughts out across the water and deep down. It was not 
difficult, not since I had opened the chest and let the blackness therein meet 
and mingle with my being. For already I was a part of it and it was a part of 
me. And I knew this is what it was searching for—not the crew, but the 
golden woman. 

Now it would come to slake all hunger and all thirst. And my own appe¬ 
tite would be appeased in the sacrificial act. 

I did not have long to wait. The bubbles burst near the shore and then it 
flowed forth. Larger now—for as it feasts, it grows. The black blur became 
a black cloud, the black cloud became a black blot, the black blot became a 
black body; a thousand writhing arms to caress her nakedness, and thou¬ 
sand pulsing lips to drink, a thousand hungry mouths to savor and to swal¬ 
low. 

And the blackness flowed over her whiteness and it was like an explod¬ 
ing ecstasy in which I was the ravisher and the ravished, the eater and the 
eaten, the victor and the victim, the watcher and the watched, and it was 
better than seeing Don, it was better than seeing the crew, and I knew it 
would keep getting more wonderful each time, the sensation stronger still 
as we kept feeding and growing, feeding and growing. 

Yes, we. 

Because when it was finished, and the blackness melted back into the 
rolling waters, leaving the beach bare before it in the moonlight, I knew that 
we would go on together. 

There had been no altar this time, but that did not matter. We know 
nothing, care nothing for altars of gold. The bed is not the bride, the plate is 
not the meal. Anywhere and any time, all that is necessary is soul and 
substance for the sacrifice. So that we can swallow and grow, swallow and 
grow. 

I made our plans. 

Jose Robales had warned me to keep the crew away from the natives in 
the little village behind the Cove. They were only ignorant savages, after 
all—probably not much better than the jungle natives who had reared the 
golden altar to a god. But they lived—and that is enough to we who drink 
life. 

So I would summon the god again, tomorrow, the next day, soon. And it 
would come in its strength and take nourishment. Perhaps the villagers 
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would bow down to it and then raise an altar of their own. Perhaps not. In 
the end, it couldnt matter. Because in the end we would take them all. 

And perchance Jose Robales might come to us. If not, in due season we 
would go to him. 

Yes, in due season we would visit everyone on the island of Santa Rita. 
And our awareness would grow as we incorporated all the lives and all the 
earning and all the lusts. And our appetite would increase. And we would 

grow; grow in size, grow in power, grow in strength to satisfy our dark 
desires. 

There need be no end. It is a small distance from island to island. And as 
we grow we can travel faster, seize more swiftly and surely. With us there is 
no time and no death—nothing to halt or to hinder. 

The creature that swallows the world. 

Why not? 

From island to island, always growing. Then on to the mainland, to the 
swarming cities. It will feast and I will share, it will search and I will lead it 
will rule and I will serve, for ever and ever. 

And I have written it down now so that all may know the truth and decide 
whether to join in worship or serve us in another way—as subjects, suste- 
nance for sacrifice. 

The choice is yours, but make it swiftly. For I feel the urging of that black 
appetite, and soon we must go forth to ravage and raven across the 
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Statement of Jose Robales, mayor. 

In the matter of the man Howard Lane, presently confined to await trial 
on the charge of murder, these facts are known. 

The foregoing account was found, in the prisoner’s own hand, upon the 
desk in the study of his home, by Felipe and Alicia Martino, his servants. 

The statement was handed to me when I visited his house early this 
morning, together with Officer Valdez, seeking to question him concerning 
the sinking of the yacht Rover, which event had been reported to me by 
certain natives of the village near Cut-Throat Cove. 

Howard Lane being asleep, I first examined the above statement and 
then awakened him - formally charging him with the murder of Roberto 
Ingali, Donald Hanson, and the woman Dena Drake. 

This he of course denied, but in such a manner as to permit of only one 
supposition—that this account he had written truly represents his own 
belief as to what occurred. 

It is evident that the prisoner suffers from a severe mental derangement, 
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and I shall make it a point to see that he undergoes a complete examination 
before formally bringing him to trial. At the moment one can only conclude 
that he performed the crimes while in a state of unbalance, and although 
it is not easy to determine the method—arranged for the sinking of t e 
vscht 

Unfortunately there are as yet no witnesses who can testify to actually 
seeing the vessel go down, but the sudden disappearance of a seaworthy 
boat anchored in calm waters, coupled with the discovery this morning of 
timbers and bits of wreckage washed ashore in the Cove, permits of no 

other conclusion. ... . , . , , „ , 

The prisoner’s statement seems obviously the work of a mind obsessed 
with guilt, and it is to be hoped that he will recover sufficiently to make a 
full and sensible confession. 

Before wiring to summon a physician, I shall make it my business, as an 
official and as a former friend of Howard Lane, to visit him in the jail and 

urge that course upon him. , . . , 

Indeed, I would have done so today, had it not been that the reports ol 
the wreckage washed ashore occupied my time and attention until late this 

afternoon. „ . , . ... 

As it is now well into the evening, I will put off my interview until 

tomorrow morning. 

It is to be admitted that one is shaken by this sad turn of events. 

The spectacle of Howard Lane, my former friend and now my prisoner 
in the grip of his delusions—shrieking threats and curses like a hysterical 
woman— disturbs one far more than I can indicate. Even now I can hear him 
moaning in his cell below. . . . 

And it is sorrowful indeed to reflect upon the sudden tragedy which has 
visited our peaceful island. 

As I sit here and gaze out across the calm waters of which the prisoner 
has written so vividly, I cannot reconcile this scene with such a chaos of 
murder and violence. As for the statement itself, absurd as it may seem to 
one still in full possession of his reason, there is a certain powerful it 

irrational logic— ... . 

Wait. The prisoner below is not moaning. He is shouting again, in mea¬ 
sured cadences. It is as though he were chanting. 

And the waters of the bay— 

The moonlight is clear and I can see the black bubbles rising. They are 
moving closer to the shore, moving swiftly. And now I hear the screaming 
from the waterfront. They see it, they see it coming out of the water. It is 
black and immense, and it is slithering forward, it is coming to feast just as 
he said it would, it is coming to devour the w- 
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At 2:27 on the afternoon of September 19 Dr. Samuel Laverty rose from 
his chair and opened a window. This he managed to do without disturbing 
the flow of free association from his analysand, who was stretched out upon 
the couch. 

For approximately one minute Dr. Laverty stood before the window, 
inhaling deeply, while the analysand—a Mrs. Amelia Stoughton, aged fifty- 
three—continued her monologue. 

“It’s all his fault,” she was saying. “He doesn’t even try to understand me. 
And the children don’t have any consideration. The trouble with them is that 
they’re just plain selfish, they don’t appreciate me—” 

Dr. Laverty turned and faced his patient. He blinked rapidly, then 
scowled and shook his head. 

“The trouble with you,” he said loudly, “is that you’re a self-centered old 
horror. You dont need analysis. What you need is a good swift kick in the 
rump. Now get out of here before I’m tempted to administer that therapy 
myself.” 

Mrs. Stoughton rose from the couch, bristling and open-mouthed. 

Suddenly she inhaled deeply and her face reddened. “You know some¬ 
thing, Doctor?” She sighed. “I guess maybe you’re right.” 

At 2:28, in an air-conditioned studio, a television announcer lifted a box 
of nationally advertised detergent and wreathed his features into a sickly 
smile. 

“Ladies,” he said, “I’m here to tell you about the most important house¬ 
hold discovery in years—new, miracle Wonder Flakes, the amazing new 
cleanser that leaves your finest fabrics cleaner than clean.” 
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He faltered, the smile fading from his face as he set the box down. “Now 
just what does that mean?” he asked. “Cleaner than clean? I’m damned if I 
know, and I’ll bet the copywriter doesn’t know either.” He scratched his 
head. “And who do they think they're kidding with that jazz about miracles? 
Soap flakes are soap flakes, and since when is it a miracle if they take the 
dirt out of clothes? Nothing amazing about that, if you ask me. And nothing 
new either. Wonder Flakes has been handing out that same line of tired 
adjectives for years. I’m getting good and sick of belting out their stale 
boasts as if I was announcing the Second Coming.” 

The red light flickered and died above the studio door. The announcer 
started, then glanced up at the control booth sheepishly. But the engineers 
were grinning down at him and the director nodded and raised his thumb 
and forefinger in the closed-circle gesture which indicated approval of a job 
well done.. . . 

Promptly at 2:29 Homer Gans entered the office of his employer, the 
president of the First National Bank. The little cashier seemed to be his 
usual unobtrusive self, and his voice was as hushed and respectful as always. 

“I’ve got something to tell you,” Homer Gans murmured. “It’s about the 
reserve fund. I’m into it for forty thousand dollars.” 

“You’re what?" the president barked. 

“I embezzled from the reserve fund,” Homer said. “Been doing it for 
years now. Nobody ever caught on. Some of the money went to play the 
races, and a lot of it has been paying somebody’s room rent. You wouldn’t 
think to look at me that I’m the kind who’d be keeping a blonde on the side. 
But then you don’t know how it is at home.” 

The president frowned. “Oh yes, I do,” he answered, taking a deep 
breath. “As a matter of fact, I happen to be keeping a blonde myself. Though 
to tell the truth, she isn’t a natural blonde.” 

Homer hesitated, then sighed. “To tell the truth,” he said, “neither is 
mine.” 

Between 2:30 and 2:45 quite a number of things happened. A model 
nephew told his rich and elderly uncle to go to hell and quit trying to run his 
life. A saintly and patient mother of six advised her husband, an unemployed 
poultry stuffer, to get off his fat butt and find a job. A star shoe salesman 
rose from his knees before a customer and suggested she either try a size 
suitable for her big feet or quit wasting his time. And up at the embassy’s 
garden party a visiting diplomat paused in the middle of a flattering toast 
and abruptly dashed the contents of his champagne glass into the face of the 
American ambassador. 

And— 

“Holy Toledo!” howled Wally Tibbets, managing editor of the Daily Ex¬ 
press. “Has everybody gone nuts?” 
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Reporter Joe Satterlee shrugged. 

“In nine years on this rag I’ve never once yelled ‘Stop the presses!’ But 
were standing by for a replate right now—and we’re going to stand by until 
we find out what’s going on. Got enough lead copy for a dozen front pages 
right now, only none of it makes sense.” 

“Such as?” Joe Satterlee gazed calmly at his boss. 

“Take your pick. Our senior senator just issued a statement of resigna¬ 
tion. Not one of those owing-to-ill-health things either. Just says he’s unfit 
for office. Marty Flanagan did him one better than that—he shot himself in 
the lobby of his new union headquarters. We’ve got an open wire going 
between here and the police station. Can’t keep up with the guys who are 
coming in and confessing everything from murder to mopery. And if you 
think that’s bad, you ought to hear what’s going on down in the advertising 
department. Clients are canceling space like mad. Three of the biggest 
used-car dealers in town just yanked their ads.” 

Joe Satterlee yawned. “What goes on here?” 

“That’s just what I want you to find out. And fast.” His employer stood 
up. “Go see somebody and get a statement. Try the university. Tackle the 
science department.” 

Satterlee nodded and went downstairs to his car. 

The university was only a half mile from the Express offices, but it wasn’t 
an easy drive. Traffic seemed to be disrupted all over the city. And some¬ 
thing had happened to the pedestrians. Their normal gait had altered. Half 
of them seemed to be running, and the other half moved along in a daze or 
merely stood silently in the center of the sidewalk. People’s faces—drivers 
and pedestrians alike—had lost the usual mask of immobility. Some were 
laughing; some were weeping. Over in the grass of the campus a number of 
couples lay locked in close embrace, oblivious of still other couples who 
seemed to be fighting furiously. Joe Satterlee blinked at what he saw and 
drove on. 

At 3:08 he found a parking space directly in front of the administration 
building. He climbed out, went around to the curb, and almost collided with 
a burly man who came flying down the steps. 

“Pardon me,” Satterlee said. “Is Dean Hanson’s office in this building?” 

“If it isn’t, I’ve been using the wrong quarters for the past twenty years." 

‘‘You’re Hanson? My name’s Satterlee. I’m with the Daily Express—" 

“Good Lord, do they know already?” 

“Know what?” 

“Never mind.” The burly man attempted to brush past. “I can’t talk to 
you now. Got to find a cab.” 

“Leaving town?” 

“I must get to the airport immediately. Sorry, no time to make a state¬ 
ment.” 

“Then you are leaving town.” 
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“No. I’m going to the airport.” Dean Hanson peered into the street. 
“What’s happened to all the taxis? I suppose they got a whiff of it too. Just 
wait till I get my hands on that Doctor Lowenquist—” The burly man began 
to do a little dance of impatience there on the curb. “Taxi!” he shouted. 
“Hey, taxi!” 

Joe Satterlee grasped his arm. “Come on,” he said. “I’ll drive you to the 
airport. We can talk on the way.” 

A sudden flurry of wind sent papers swirling along the walk. Dust rose 
as they seated themselves in the car, and the sun disappeared abruptly 
behind a cloud rising out of the western sky. 

“Storm coming up,” Dean Hanson muttered. “That damned fool better 
have sense enough to make a landing before it hits.” 

“Lowenquist,” Satterlee said. “Isn’t he head of the School of Dentistry?” 

“That’s right. And he ought to be looking down somebody’s mouth right 
now instead of being up in a private plane. All this nonsense about mad 
scientists is bad enough, but a mad dentist—” 

“What did he do?” 

He chartered a plane this afternoon, all by himself, and took it up over 
the city. He’s been spraying the town with that gas of his.” 

“What gas?” 

“Look.” Hanson sighed. “I don’t know anything about science. I’m just a 
poor university dean, and my job is to get money out of rich alumni. I don’t 
even keep track of what the faculty is up to. The way I hear it, Lowenquist 
was monkeying around with chemical anesthetics. He mixed up some new 
combination—some derivative like thiopental sodium, sodium amytal, so¬ 
dium pentothal—only a lot stronger and more concentrated.” 

“Aren’t those used in psychotherapy, for narcohypnosis?” Satterlee 
asked. “What they call truth serums?” 

“This isn’t a serum. It’s a gas.” 

“You can say that again,” Satterlee replied. “So he waited for a clear, 
windless day and went up in a plane to dust the city with a concentrated 
truth gas. Is that a fact?” 

“Of course it is,” Dean Hanson murmured. “You know I can’t lie to you.” 

“Nobody can lie any more.” 

“I’m afraid so. The stuff is so powerful, apparently, that one sniff does 
the trick. I was asking Snodgrass over in the Psychiatry Department about 
it. He gave me a lot of flap about inhibitory release and bypassing the 
superego and if a man answers, hang up. But what it all boils down to, 
apparently, is that the gas works. Everybody who was outside, everybody 
getting a breath of fresh air through a window or an air-conditioning unit, 
was affected. And that means almost the entire city.” 

“Nobody can lie any more.” 

“The way I understand it, nobody wants to lie.” 
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“But that’s wonderful!” 

“Is it?” Dean Hanson squinted at the gathering storm clouds. “I’m not so 
sure. It would be better off for me if I hadn’t told you all this. What’s going to 
happen when the story hits the paper tonight? Give the whole school a bad 
name. I may even lose my job. Funny, I realize this, but I can’t seem to do 
anything about it. I just feel the need to be frank about everything. That’s 
what I was telling my secretary, before she slapped my face—” He broke off 
abruptly. “Are we almost there? It’s going to start raining any minute now.” 

“Just down this road,” Satterlee told him. “Did you notify the airport that 
you’re coming?” 

“Of course. They’ve been trying to get Lowenquist down for the past 
half hour. He has no radio, and he won’t head in . . . keeps buzzing over 
town, spraying and spraying. Crazy fool! I wonder where he ever got the 
idea of trying a stunt like this?” 

“I don’t know,” Satterlee mused. “Maybe he just thought it was time 
people became honest for a change. Maybe he was getting fed up with the 
way our lies and pretenses make a mess of everything.” 

“Say, what’s the matter with you?” Dean Hanson glanced at him appre¬ 
hensively. “You sound as if you approved of this business.” 

“Why not? I’m a reporter. My job is to deal with facts. I’m sick of listening 
to lies, sick of seeing the stories I write changed and distorted before they 
appear in print. The world could use some truth. As for myself, I’ve always 
tried to stick to honesty in my dealings with others—” 

“You aren’t married, eh?” 

“How did you know?” 

“Never mind,” said Hanson wryly. Suddenly he craned his neck out of the 
window. “Look!” he shouted. “Up there—that must be Lowenquist’s plane!” 

Satterlee gaped. There was a small plane flying over the field, its outline 
almost obscured by the clouds. A blast of wind roared overhead, and thunder 
rumbled as the rain began to fall in a driving torrent. 

“He’s trying to come in for a landing,” Hanson shouted. “But the wind’s 
too strong—” 

A sudden lance of lightning pierced the sky. Thunder crashed, and then 
Hanson was yelling again. “That lightning—it must have struck the plane— 
he’s going to crash—” 

“Come on!” Satterlee muttered, gunning the motor and turning off into 
the field. In the distance a siren wailed, and through the rain he could see 
the white bulk of an oncoming ambulance. And the plane spiraled down in a 
crazy spin.. . . 

Wally Tibbets leaned back and pushed his chair away from the desk. 

“So that’s how it happened, eh?” he said. 

Satterlee nodded soberly. 
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“That’s how it happened. The poor guy was dead before they pulled him 
out of the wreckage. But they found the tanks and everything. And he had 
the papers on him—the whole story, plus copies of the formula he’d discov¬ 
ered. I persuaded Dean Hanson to turn the stuff over to me. He was in such 
a daze I guess he didn’t think about objecting. So now we can back up 
everything we say with actual proof. I suppose we’ll be feeding the wire 
services too.” 

Tibbets shook his head. “Nope,” he said. “I’m going to answer all inqui¬ 
ries with a flat denial.” 

“But I have the facts right here in my pocket—” 

“Keep ’em there. On second thought, burn ’em.” 

“The story—” 

“There isn’t going to be any story. It’s all over now anyway. Didn’t you 
notice a change in people after that storm came up? Wind must have blown 
the gas away, dissipated it or something. Anyway, everybody’s back to nor¬ 
mal. And most of them have already convinced themselves that nothing ever 
happened.” 

“But we know it did! What about all those story leads that came in this 
afternoon? You said they were burning up the wires.” 

“For one hour, yes. And ever since then they’ve been calling back with 
denials and retractions. Turns out the senator isn’t resigning after all. The 
labor boy shot himself by accident. The police can’t get anyone to sign their 
confessions. The advertisers are placing new copy again. Mark my words, 
by tomorrow morning the whole town will have forgotten what went on. 
They’ll will themselves to forget, in order to protect their own sanity. No¬ 
body can face the truth and live.” 

“That’s a terrible way to think,” Satterlee said. “Doctor Lowenquist was 
a great man. He knew that what he’d stumbled on accidentally could revolu¬ 
tionize everything. This flight over the city was just a trial run—he tells 
about it in his papers here. He had plans for doing it again on a larger scale. 
He wanted to take a plane up over Washington, fly over Moscow, all the 
capitals of the world. Because this truth serum could change the world. 
Don’t you see that?” 

“Of course I see it. But the world shouldn’t be changed.” 

“Why not?” Satterlee squared his shoulders. “Look here, I’ve been 
thinking. Lowenquist is dead. But I have his formula. There’s no reason why 
I couldn’t carry on his work where he left off.” 

“You mean you’d make some more of that stuff, spray it around?” 

Satterlee nodded. “There’s nothing to stop me. I’ve saved my money 
these past years. I could hire planes and pilots. Don’t you think they need a 
dose of truth throughout the world today?” 

Wally Tibbets stood up. “You’re forgetting one thing,” he said. “Truth is a 
weapon. And weapons are dangerous.” 
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“But it isn’t as if I was dropping hydrogen bombs.” 

“No.” Tibbets shook his head slowly. “This would be worse. Far worse 
You saw what happened on a small scale, just here in town, today.” 

“Of course I saw. Criminals confessed. Crooks reformed or blew their 
brains out. People suddenly stopped lying to one another. Is that so bad?” 

“About the criminals, no. But that’s not all that happened. As you say, 
people stopped lying to one another. Ordinary people. And that could be a 
terrible thing.” 

“I don’t see—” 

“That’s right. You don’t see. You don’t see what happens when the doctor 
tells his patient that he’s dying of cancer, when the wife tells her husband 
he’s not actually the father of their son. Everybody has secrets, or almost 
everybody. Sometimes it’s better not to know the whole truth—about 
others or about yourself.” 

“But look at what goes on in the world today.” 

“I am looking. That’s my job—to sit at this desk and watch the world go 
round. Sometimes it’s a dizzy spin, but at least it keeps going. Because 
people keep going. And they need the lies to help them. If you get right 
down to it, maybe most of the things we live by are lies. The notion of 
abstract justice. The ideal of romantic love everlasting. The belief that right 
will triumph. Even our concept of democracy may be a lie. 

“But we believe in them, most of us. And because we believe in these 
things we do our best to live by them. And little by little our belief helps to 
make these things come true. It’s a slow process, and sometimes it looks 
pretty hopeless, but over the period of recorded history it works. Animals 
don’t lie, you know. Only human beings know how to pretend, to make 
believe, to deceive themselves and others. But that’s why they’re human 
beings.” 

“Maybe so,” Satterlee said. “Yet think of the opportunity I have. I could 
even stop the possibility of war.” 

“Perhaps. Once the military and political and economic leaders faced up 
to the truth about their ideas and policies, they might change temporarily.” 

“We could keep on spraying,” Satterlee broke in eagerly. “There are 
other honest men—we could raise funds, make this a long-term project. 
And who knows? Perhaps after a few exposures the change would be perma¬ 
nent. Don’t you understand? We can end war.” 

“I understand,” Tibbets told him. “You could end war between nations. 
And start hundreds of millions of individual wars, waged in human minds 
and human hearts. There’d be a wave of insanity, a wave of suicides, a wave 
of murders. There’d be a breakup of the home, the family, all the institutions 
that hold our lives together. The whole social structure would collapse. No, 
your weapon is too dangerous.” 

“I realize it’s a risk.” 
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Tibbets put his hand on the younger man’s shoulder. “I want you to forget 
this whole business,” he said soberly. “Don’t make any plans of your own 
about manufacturing this gas and spraying it over the Capitol or the Krem¬ 
lin. Don’t do it, for all our sakes ” 

Satterlee was silent, staring out into the night. Far in the distance a jet 
plane screamed. 

“You’re an honest man,” Tibbets said. “One of the few. I admire you for 
it. I’m not going to try and force you to give up that formula, because it isn’t 
necessary. I believe in you. All I want is for you to tell me now that you won’t 
try to change things. Leave the world the way it is.” He paused. “Will you 
give me your word of honor?” 

Satterlee hesitated. He was an honest man, he realized, and so his an¬ 
swer was a long time coming. 

Then, “I promise,” Satterlee lied 


That Old Black Magic 


TkEY told me that Jed Connors was the oldest booking agent in the busi¬ 
ness, and that I could probably find him in a little joint called the Firefly 
Club, at the bar. 

Every word of it was true. He was there, all right, and he was at the bar, 
and there was no doubt in my mind, after looking at him, that he was the 
oldest agent in the business. For all I knew, he might have been the oldest 
man in the world. He certainly looked the part. 

I had no trouble getting acquainted. The minute I slid onto the stool next 
to his and suggested a drink, he began to talk. And when I introduced 
myself, the floodgates opened. 

“Writer, huh?” Some of the wrinkles in his face arranged themselves in a 
smile. “Suppose you’re after a story about me. Well, like the fella says, half 
the lies told about me aren’t true. Mebbe I am the oldest booker in show biz, 
but that gag about me promoting Jenny Lind’s first tour is just a rib. I been 
handling talent for over fifty years, though. When I started out, I booked 
the big ones into the Palace. Today I’m down to working the Borscht Circuit, 
and I’ll even line up acts for a stag smoker if I have to. I’m not ashamed. A 
guy’s got to eat, even with false teeth. But if you’re looking for copy, I can 
give it to you. What did you have in mind? I’ve always thought the story of 
my life would make a great book. A great book. All’s I need is a smart young 
fella like you to sort of whip it into shape. Say, how’d you like to—” 

I shook my head and he started to frown. But the smile came back when I 
signaled the bartender for a refill. 

“Sounds like a good idea, Mr. Connors,” I told him. “We’ll have to talk 
about it some other time. Right now, though, I’m here for another reason. I 
was told you could give me the dope on Harlow Black.” 
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The frown came back. The drinks arrived too, but the frown didn’t 
disappear. 

“Harlow Black? You wouldn’t want to know anything about him, son. 
Thats ancient history. Nobody cares about magicians any more, and be¬ 
sides, he’s been dead for over twenty years.” 

Thats just the point,” I explained. “There’s a pretty good magazine 
market for articles on colorful old-timers. And right now, Harlow Black is 
back in the news.” I nudged the drink his way. “You were his agent, weren’t 
you? I should think you’d have a lot to say about him.” 

“Think what you please. I got nothing to say about Harlow Black. He was 
just another act. A screwball. All acts are screwballs, but magicians are 
screwier than the rest.” 

“Now we’re getting somewhere,” I said. “The screwball angle, this is 
what I’m after. Wasn’t there some crazy business about a murder, and_” 

The old man shook his head. “I wouldn’t know,” he muttered. “Now if 
you’re after some real material, why not take Raymond Hitchcock, say? Or 
Sam Bernard, there was a character for you! Let me tell you about old Sam.” 

Tell me about Harlow Black,” I persisted. “I want to write him up while 
the news item is fresh.” 

The old eyes blinked. “News item? You keep talking about that all the 
time, fella. What do you mean?” 

“Haven’t you seen it?” I pulled the clipping out of my pocket. “It’s about 
Black’s brother Henry. He and his wife were killed in a plane crash out on the 
Coast yesterday.” 

“Let me see that.” He wasn’t polite about it; he grabbed. “Yes, that’s 
right. Henry J. Black. And they identified the body, guess there’s no mis¬ 
take. He’s dead.” 

Suddenly the elderly agent was sitting up straight on his stool again. 
Maybe it was a trick of the light, but he seemed to look twenty years 

younger. Twenty years. Harlow Black had been dead about that length of 
time— 

Bartender! Do it again! Some kind of a miracle had definitely occurred, 
because the old man was buying. And he handed me back the clipping and 
said, “All right. Now I can talk. But let’s take our drinks over to a booth, 
huh? What I’ve got to say may take a little time. Anyhow, I’ve waited twenty 
years to say it.” 

Well, if he had waited twenty years to talk, I could wait twenty minutes 
to listen. We took a booth. 

I m not going to bother with quotation marks from now on, because it’s 
all the old man’s story. I’m not going to say whether I believe it or not, 
either; for all I know, there may still be a few relatives around, ready to 
spring a lawsuit. The only thing to do is set down what Jed Connors had to 
say. And this is what he told me about Harlow Black.. . . 
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* * * 

I said nobody cares about magicians any more, and that’s the truth. But 
in the old vaude days, they were the biggest of the Big Time. Even toured 
with their own shows. I ran into a lot of ’em, handled a few, and knew ’em all. 
That is, I knew ’em as well as anybody ever got to know a magician. 

They were a pretty close-mouthed bunch, the whole crew—mentalists, 
prestidigitators, escape artists—all alike. Put up a big mysterious front, 
because mystery was their stock in trade, from Anna Eva Fay on down to 
Dunninger today. And of course none of them ever talked about their tricks. 

I never found out about any of the great illusions, either, Chung Ling Soo’s 
bullet-catching act, or old Kellar and his stunts, or even Fred Keating and 
his canary-cage routine. But to me, the biggest mystery of all was this— 
why did so many of the top magicians have names beginning with//? Look at 
the line-up and you’ll see what I mean. There was Hermann the Great, and 
Harry Houdini, and Harry Blackstone, and Howard Thurston. And Harlow 
Black. Last, but not least. 

Because for my money, Harlow Black was the greatest. I don’t suppose 
you’re old enough to remember him during his peak years. Whenever he 
booked into a town, he used to run this advance ad in the papers— I can get 
out of anything! That’s the way the challenge read, and he’d go on to give a 
list. Strait jackets, handcuffs, milk-cans, packing cases, jail cells, trunks, 
vaults, even refrigerator cars. He meant it, too. Because Harlow Black was 
the best escape artist in the world. 

Oh, I’m not knocking Houdini. He was a real showman, that guy. And 
maybe Harlow Black copied a lot of his stunts, including the challenges to 
police departments and the like. But Harlow Black had that extra some¬ 
thing—maybe it was stage presence. Houdini knew how to sell himself, 
how to make the tricks look hard, how to play the audience for sympathy. 
But Harlow Black was one up on Houdini when it came to dressing the act. 
You see, Houdini was a little guy, really; short and stocky and powerful, but 
just a little guy with bushy hair. He pitched himself as a skillful performer. 

Harlow Black sold magic. 

He was tall and dark and he had a mustache, but that was standard for 
most magicians around that time. Lots of them even dressed up to look like 
the Devil. Harlow Black didn’t bother; he just plain looked like a magician. 
And he never explained. There was a sort of an air of magic about him. 

I know it sounds whacky, but that’s the way it was. That’s what gave him 
his big appeal. And it was real. Ask anybody who ever saw him in the 
vampire bit. 

That was Harlow Black’s last big turn, the vampire bit. You see, when 
vaude died, the day of the escape artist was over. The average audience just 
wouldn’t sit still for an hour, or even half an hour or fifteen minutes while a 
performer tried to get out of a water-pack or a torture cabinet behind a 
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screen. If you wanted to get a booking as a magician, you made like Cardini, 
or Think-a-Drink Hoffman, maybe. Great entertainers, but not in a class 
with Harlow Black. 

So Harlow Black took out his own show, and I booked him. He had all the 
standard gimmicks—sawing the girl in half, you know the bits. But he had 
something more. He had this finale, this vampire bit. He called it A Stake in 
the Future. 

Dracula had just made a hit, and maybe he stole the idea from that. 
Wherever he got it, the turn used to kill the people. Here was Harlow Black, 
playing the vampire. Believe me, he looked the part, too! That was half the 
deal, the way he could stalk out on the stage with his eyes glittering and 
those white teeth of his gleaming. Then he’d start making with the illusions. 
Conjuring up wolves out of nowhere, in a puff of smoke. Oh, they were just a 
bunch of German shepherds, but they looked the part and it was still a great 
stunt. He had half a dozen good audience-chillers, working against this fake 
castle backdrop. Then he’d go into the vampire routine with this girl assis¬ 
tant of his. When he put his mouth down to her neck and let the cackle-blad¬ 
der go, you’d swear he was drinking her blood. Half the women in the crowd 
would faint. The other half fainted later, usually, when he came to the big 
trick. 

After the business with the girl, the two stooges would rush in and 
capture him. They’d stick him in this upright coffin, nail down the lid, and 
put it on a trestle, right there on the stage. Then came the real chiller. They 
drove the stake into the coffin, right through his heart. You could hear the 
pounding, see the big silver spike go splintering its way into the wood. Then 
came the big groan. And the point of the stake, coming through the other 
side of the coffin, dripping red. 

That’s when the rest of the ladies fainted. But whoever waited around for 
the finish, after the lights dimmed and went on again, could see ’em pry the 
lid open again and display the coffin. 

It was empty, of course. 

Then the music would come up, and everybody who hadn’t fainted would 
applaud like crazy, and Harlow Black would come out on stage for his final 
bow—with the big red stain oozing out of his chest. 

Oh, it was a real gasser, that act of his! And Harlow Black was a real 
magician, in my book. 

Actually, I never saw too much of the guy when he was off. I routed him, 
of course, but most of the contract dealings were through his brother, 
Henry. 

Yes, Henry J. Black, the fella who just died. He’s the one I got to know, 
because whenever there was a business arrangement, Harlow sent him in. 
They didn’t travel together; come to think of it, I never saw them together 
on or off the stage, but whenever something came up, Henry was there to 
handle it. 
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Houdini had a brother, too, remember? Theodore, his name was, but he 
set up an act of his own under the name of Hardeen. Well, that wouldn’t have 
worked with Henry. He wasn’t a magician type. Not at all. 

Henry was older than Harlow, and quite gray. He was much quieter, too, 
and if you took a quick look at him, you'd think he was just a bum. A very 
sloppy dresser. But when it came to talking terms, you’d change your mind 
about Henry. Maybe he was quiet, but he was nobody’s fool. And whenever a 
problem came up, Henry seemed to hear about it right away. And he'd show 
around, pronto. 

Henry was there when the big problem came. 

Her name was Lulu. 

I don’t have to tell you much about Lulu. There were a lot of Lulus around 
in show biz in the old days, and they’re still around now—although today 
they have different names, usually with ay in them someplace. 

But you know what that fella Shakespeare says about a rose by any other 
name. And Lulu wasn’t exactly a rose. More of a tiger lily, you might say. 
Black tights. Red hair. A look that took you to bed with her. Get the picture? 

Harlow Black did. He put her into his act. She was the gal in the blood¬ 
drinking routine, though sometimes I thought it should have been the other 
way around. 

But I kept my thoughts to myself, at least for a while. Harlow Black had 
put dames into his act before, and it was always the same story. He’d have a 
big wild affair all season long, but when the summer layover came, the dame 
would usually disappear. 

This time, though, I began getting reports which made me think things 
were working out a little different. I heard Harlow was talking marriage. 

It wasn’t that alone which made me hop the Chief for Chicago when Black 
played there. I happened to have some other deals working with Balaban and 
Katz. But at the same time, I made it a point to look up Black and see for 
myself. He was one of the biggest names in my stable, and I liked to keep 
tabs on his welfare. I knew Harlow Black always had a reputation for being a 
jealous, possessive sort of guy, and I wanted to check on this Lulu deal. If 
she turned out to be some kind of tramp, I knew there could be trouble. 

Well, I didn’t have to do much checking. 

I merely went backstage the afternoon I arrived, looking for Black. 
Turned out that what I didn’t know was there were two star dressing-rooms 
in this particular theatre, and by mistake I chose the wrong one. I got Lulu’s 
instead of Harlow’s. 

Only it wasn’t really a mistake. 

Because when I opened the door, there was this redheaded dame in a 
clinch with Tom Martin, one of the two stooges who worked the stake¬ 
pounding bit in the act. 

I came in without knocking and I went out without a sound. I doubt if 
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either of them saw me, because they were too wrapped up in each other— 
and that’s not just a figure of speech, brother. 

Anyway, I didn’t stick around to see Harlow Black. Instead, I finished my 
other business in town and headed home. I wanted some time to think 
things over. 

Then the show finished its route and came back to New York that sum¬ 
mer. 

That’s when these marriage stories began to pile up. And that’s when I 
decided to have a little talk. Not with Harlow, but with brother Henry. 

He was coming in anyway, to discuss plans for the fall, and when he did, I 
let him have it. 

Henry was a pale man, but when I told him about Lulu he turned even 
paler. I told you had a quiet voice, but when he spoke to me now it was 
scarcely a whisper. 

“You’re sure?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“And it was Tom Martin?” 

I nodded again. “You’d better tip your brother off,” I said. “She’s nothing 
but another roundheels. But I’m surprised he doesn’t know. All you have to 
do is take one look at the dame.” 

“But he loves her. He wants to marry her.” 

I stopped nodding and shook my head. Versatile. 

“It’ll never work,” I told him. “Get rid of her.” 

“Maybe it would be easier to get rid of Tom Martin,” Henry suggested. 

I went right on shaking my head. “Take my word for it. If it isn’t Tom 
Martin, it’ll be some other guy. She’s just that kind.” 

Henry sighed. “I can’t believe it,” he muttered. “She seems so devoted to 
him. I could swear—” 

“There’ll be a hell of a lot of swearing unless you get this straightened 
out,” I warned him. “My advice is to go to Harlow and put the cards on the 
table.” 

So Henry went to Harlow and put his cards on the table. And the next 
day, Harlow Black disappeared. 

“But he didn’t leave town,” Henry told me, that afternoon in my office. 
“He wouldn’t run off. I think it was murder. I’m going to ask for an investiga¬ 
tion.” 

“Take it easy,” I told him. “Wait a few days, see what happens. Maybe 
he’ll show up.” 

Henry shook his head. He looked old, and tired. I couldn’t see his eyes 
under the drooping lids. 

“He’ll never show up alive. I know.” 

And that was all I could get out of him. When he went to the police, they 
didn’t get much more. 
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The first thing the cops did was call in Lulu and Tom Martin. They told a 
straight story. 

Henry had talked to his brother, all right, and Harlow lost no time in 
going around to see Lulu. When he walked into her hotel room the following 
night, Tom Martin was there. 

Lulu claimed she was honest about it. She told Harlow Black to his face 
that she loved Tom, that they planned to get married. 

According to her story, Harlow just wilted and walked out. This was 
pretty hard for me to believe, knowing him the way I did. Harlow Black 
wasn’t the wilting kind. 

But the police believed it. Harlow Black did walk out of that hotel room, 
that’s certain. People in the lobby downstairs saw him go. And there were a 
couple of others down the street who thought they could identify the man 
who walked toward the river that night in the fog. 

As for Lulu and Tom Martin, they had an alibi for the rest of the evening. 
It wasn’t a pretty one, but it made sense. They’d spent the night together in 
her hotel room. 

There was a big spread in the papers, of course, but there the matter 
rested for a couple of weeks. 

But Henry Black didn’t rest. I wasn’t used to seeing Henry around very 
much, and now he was in my office every day. 

“Why don’t they do something?” he kept saying. 

“What do you expect them to do? The word is out on your brother’s 
disappearance. He’s known, he’ll be recognized, even if he shows up in 
Mexico. They’re checking with all the depots and airports—” 

Henry shook his head. “He won’t show up in Mexico or anywhere else. 
He didn’t need transportation for the trip he took. Somebody gave him a 
one-way ticket.” 

“Then what do you suggest?” 

“I want them to drag the river,” he said. 

And finally, that’s just what they did. Must have been three weeks later 
that they found something. 

It wasn’t too hard to find something in the East River in those days. 
Gangsters didn’t waste money on funerals if they could help it. I remember 
the old vaude gag that went the rounds about gangsters—“Don’t put all your 
yeggs in one casket.” 

But this is nothing to joke about. Because they came up with a body. 

Matter of fact, they came up with two bodies. One was a woman, and 
she’d jumped a day or so before. The other had been in the water about 
three weeks. It was a man’s corpse, that much they knew, but you know 
what water does to a body in hot weather. The only way Henry Black finally 
managed to identify it was by the ring on one swollen finger. 

It was Harlow Black. 
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That’s the way he testified before the coroner’s jury, and that’s the way it 
ended. Lulu and Tom Martin told their stories again, and so did the wit¬ 
nesses who had seen Harlow Black leave the hotel and head for the river. It 
looked as if he’d taken a walk down there to think things over, slipped off the 
pier in the fog, and drowned. 

So the verdict was accidental death, and the whispering campaign said it 
was suicide. 

The Lambs and the Friars got ready for a big funeral, but Henry Black 
wouldn’t hear of it 

“My brother was not a churchgoer,” he said. “He didn’t believe in ceremo¬ 
nies. We’ll have a private interment.” 

It was damned private, too. Just Henry, Lulu, Tom Martin and I rode out 
to the little cemetery in Queens. 

I won’t forget that afternoon. It was raining, of course, and I felt like hell. 
Not only because of what had happened but because of the tension in the air. 
Henry was acting mighty odd. 

Lulu and Tom Martin knew it, too. 

All the way out there, in the car, he wouldn’t speak to them. He just kept 
staring. It wasn’t until we saw the coffin lowered into the grave that he 
talked. 

“What are your plans?” he asked. 

Lulu shrugged. “Nothing’s changed,” she said. “Tom and I are still going 
to get married.” 

Henry shook his head. 

“Harlow wouldn’t like that,” he said. 

“But Harlow’s dead.” 

Henry shook his head again. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I talked to him last night.” 

“You—what?” 

“Well, put it this way. He talked to me.” 

“You mean he’s alive?” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

“But when I said he was dead, you shook your head.” 

Henry blinked. “What do we know about life and death?” he asked. “That 
was Harlow’s question, remember? Didn’t he ever speak to you about that. 
Lulu?” 

“You mean spiritualism, stuff like that? I never paid any attention to such 
nonsense.” 

“If you’d been in my room last night, you’d have paid attention,” Henry 
told her. “Harlow was there. He spoke to me. He told me to warn you two. 
You must never marry. That is to be your punishment for what happened.” 

“What do you mean?” Tom Martin demanded. “What are you getting at?” 
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“Do you really want me to tell you?” Henry answered. “In front of hint!” 
And he nodded toward me. 

Tom Martin got very white, and I thought Lulu would pass out. 

Henry shrugged. “Maybe it was a hallucination, or a dream. I'm just 
passing the word along. The two of you are to separate, for good. If not—” 

He left it at that, and turned away. I rode back to town with him in one 
car, and Lulu and Tom Martin took another. 

“All right, now,” I said to Henry. “What was all that about? Did you really 
talk to Harlow?” 

He sighed. “I won’t try to convert you to spiritualism. But how else 
would I know the truth? You saw the way Lulu and Tom took it, didn’t you?” 

“Cut out the mystery. That was your brother’s racket. What are you 
getting at?” 

“The truth, like I said. Which is that they killed Harlow. Or Tom did, 
rather. He followed him when he left, caught up with him down on the pier. 
Then he knocked Harlow over the head and dumped him into the water.” 

“But you can’t prove it! The police would never believe—” 

Henry nodded. “I guess they wouldn’t. The important thing is, Lulu and 
Tom Martin believe it.” 

“All right,” I said. “That’s your theory. And you cooked up the ghost 
story just to keep them from getting married, as a sort of revenge for your 
brother, is that it? Well, I don’t like the idea, Henry.” 

“It isn’t an idea,” Henry insisted. “I know. And I know my brother, too. 
The way he felt about Lulu.” He paused. “Look, do me a favor. If you ever 
get wind that those two are together, give them another warning. I’d hate to 
see Harlow come back from the grave—” 

“Knock it off,” I said. And meant it. All this talk was getting me down. It 
was crazy. Or Henry was crazy. Maybe the poor old guy had flipped over his 
brother’s death. The quiet ones do, sometimes. You know the old saying 
about still waters run deep. I wondered what Henry would do now that 
Harlow was gone and the act was finished. 

But it wasn’t my problem, and I was glad to say goodbye to him. Frankly, 
he gave me the creeps. I didn’t like his murder theory and I didn’t like the 
crazy line about coming back from the grave. 

Still, I remembered it. 

And two months later, when I got tipped off about Lulu and Tom Martin 
running off to Jersey to get married, I decided to do something about it. 

Against my better judgment, I called Henry at his brother’s house, 
where he’d been staying ever since Harlow had died. I was almost relieved 
when I couldn’t locate him there, until I realized that if anyone was to do 
anything, it would have to be me. 

My tip had included information on where Lulu and Tom Martin were 
staying; they were in Atlantic City. 
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So that night I went down. 

I didn’t have any trouble locating them. They had a big suite at one of the 
big hotels, and they were throwing a champagne party. I got the red carpet 
treatment, but no chance to do any talking while the brawl went on. And it 
went on for quite a while 

It must have been close to two o’clock when the guests cleared out. I 
stuck around, waiting for my chance. By this time, I’d taken on quite a load 
myself, and I was a little hazy about just what I intended to say. 

Mind you, I didn’t believe any of that warning from the grave hooey. But I 
wanted to pass the word along. Just in case 

So finally we got together in the parlor of the suite, and Lulu kicked off 
her shoes, and Tom went around turning off the overhead lights and one of 
the lamps, and we got ready to relax. 

And that’s when the bedroom door opened. 

At first we thought it was one of the guests, somebody who’d been 
sleeping it off. We turned, ready to make with the wisecracks. 

But there were no wisecracks when Harlow Black walked into the room. 

He stood there in his evening dress and his eyes glittered. He didn’t look 
like a ghost and he didn’t look like a man. He looked like a magician. He 
looked like a vampire, like something which couldn’t die. 

All of us were a little loaded, but one look at him sobered us up. We sat 
there and stared while Harlow Black walked over to the sofa where the bride 
and groom were sitting. 

And he looked down at them with his gleaming eyes and he opened his 
mouth and showed his gleaming teeth, and he reached into his coat and 
pulled out the gleaming knife. 

I recognized the knife, of course. It was the one he used regularly in his 

3Ct. 

I recognized it by the curved hilt, that quivered back and forth after the 
blade plunged into Tom Martin’s heart. 

He toppled over on the floor, and the knife quivered, and Lulu and I 
stared at it, and when we looked up again Harlow Black was gone. 

Then Lulu screamed. 

What happened after that was rugged. The cops, the jail, the hearing, 
the inquest—it was all a nightmare. But nothing like the nightmare that 
started it, the nightmare of seeing Harlow Black again. 

They tried to pin the rap on me, and then they tried to pin it on Lulu. But 
they couldn’t, of course. Henry showed up the next day and told his story, 
and I guess he was the one who suggested in his quiet way that they check 
the fingerprints on the knife against some old ones in police files all over 
the country. You see, when Harlow Black used to do the escape act from jail 
cells, part of the gag was to book him in like a regular prisoner and give him 
the works—take his fingerprints and everything. 
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So they checked. 

And found Harlow Black’s fingerprints on the knife. 

After that they had to let us go. I don’t know where Lulu went, but I had 
to hide out for a couple of weeks until the excitement died down. The papers 
had a fine time. Harlow Black wasn’t dead. He was dead and had come back 
from the grave. It was all a publicity stunt. 

Oh, they had quite a time. 

And so did I. Finally I caught up with Henry. 

“All right,” I said. “Let’s have it. This damned gag has gone far enough. 
Ruined my business, nearly got me a stretch in pokey. I want a straight 
answer. Where’s that crazy brother of yours? Where’s Harlow?” 

Henry blinked at me. “I haven’t seen him,” he said. “You’re the one who 
claims he did.” 

“Damned right I did. And dead men don’t go around committing murder.” 

“But he swore he would. He swore he’d come back. He kept his word.” 

“I’ll never buy that.” 

Henry spread his hands. “Would it interest you to find out?” he asked, 
softly. “The police are going to reopen his grave and examine the body 
again. This afternoon. Do you want to come along?” 

I went along. 

And I stood there with Henry, at the side of the excavation, while the 
gravediggers shoveled and sweated and finally brought up the coffin. 

I stared at the coffin and Henry stared at me. 

“He said he’d come back from the grave,” Henry whispered. 

That’s when I passed out. When I looked at the empty coffin in Harlow 
Black’s grave. The coffin that had been splintered and forced from in¬ 
side. . . . 

It’s time for quotation marks again. And it was time for another drink, 
too, when Jed Connors finished his story. 

Only I wasn’t so sure it was finished. 

“What happened then?” I asked. 

He waved his hand vaguely. “Big sensation. Nationwide search for Har¬ 
low Black. More fuss in the papers. I holed up for almost a year before 
things finally died down.” 

“But they never found Harlow Black?” 

He shook his head. “Never.” 

“And what became of Henry?” 

“He went abroad until the heat was off. Refused to talk about it any 
more. Never gave any more interviews, either. When he came back he 
drifted out to the Coast—he’d gone into some business or other out there 
—and a little while later I heard he got married. That was the last, until you 
showed me this clipping. He’s dead, now.” 
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“That’s right,” I said. “He’s dead now, and when you heard about it, you 
suddenly decided you could talk. So tell me the rest of it ” 

Jed Connors smiled and lifted his glass “Pretty smart, aren’t you? All 
right, I guess I might as well. Took me a while to figure things out—but 
after all, I’ve had more than twenty years. And I guess I know, now. In fact, I 
knew the truth right there at the grave, when I fainted. 

“It wasn’t the sight of the empty coffin that made me pass out. It was 
seeing Henry stare at me. Stare at me with his eyes open. I’d have recog¬ 
nized that glitter anywhere. He had Harlow’s eyes.” 

“You mean, Henry and his brother had—?” 

The little agent sighed. 

“There was no Henry,” he said. “Just Harlow Black. Figure it out for 
yourself. Nobody ever saw the two of them together—I never did. Henry 
was just Harlow Black’s offstage character. Without the hair rinse, the false 
mustache, the built-up shoes, the fancy clothes and the loud voice. Harlow 
Black used Henry as a disguise, for business purposes. A screwball trick, 
but like I said, magicians are the screwiest. 

“But that’s how he knew what he claimed to know, about Harlow Black 
being followed by Tom Martin that night, getting slugged and thrown into 
the water. Which is probably just what really happened. Only the water 
revived him, and he crawled out like the old escape artist he was. Crawled 
out and plotted revenge. 

“How he planted his ring on the finger of the corpse, I dunno. Maybe he 
did it the very night he was slugged—maybe he went out and murdered a 
guy, then slipped a ring on his finger and waited for the body to show up. I 
wouldn’t put anything past him. Not Harlow Black! 

“Anyway, it worked. But the police wouldn’t indict Tom Martin because 
of Lulu’s alibi. So Harlow rigged up his little ghost story to frighten the two 
of them, keep them apart. And when that idea fell through, he merely 
walked in and killed Tom Martin in cold blood.” 

I gulped my drink. “But what about the grave?” I asked. 

The agent grinned. “Leave it to Harlow Black to build an illusion,” he 
said. “Simple trick for him to sneak out there the night before it was to be 
opened and do a little digging himself. Splinter the coffin, nail the lid back 
on.” 

“And the body? What did he do with the body?” 

“Who knows? Dumped it somewhere, maybe back in the river again. I 
didn’t ask. I didn’t even want to think about it.” 

“You never told this story to the police?” 

“I told you I didn’t want to think about it. With a guy like Harlow Black 
running around loose, it wasn’t safe to ask questions. Besides, in a way, 
everything worked out. Tom Martin did steal his girl and try to murder him. 
He got what was coming to him, all right. And so did Harlow.” 


That Old Black Magic 
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I looked at the little agent. “You’re sure you recognized him?” 

“Positive. And when I saw those eyes of his, I knew all I had to know. 
Which was to keep my mouth shut, as long as he lived. Nobody could stand 
in Harlow Black’s way when he was after what he wanted.” 

“But he wanted Lulu.” 

“He got her, too. Didn’t I tell you that when Henry came back and went 
out to the Coast he got married?” 

“Lulu? You mean after all that happened, after all he knew, he came back 
posing as his own brother and married the girl?” 

The agent shook his head solemnly. “Love,” he said. “That old black 
magic. Besides, didn’t I tell you magicians were all screwballs?” 










The Deadliest Art 


1 

It was a hot night, even for the tropics. Vickery was just mixing a gin-and- 
splash when he heard the discreet tap at the hotel-room door. 

“Sarah?” he murmured. 

A man entered quickly and quietly, bolting the door behind him. 

“I’m Fenner,” he said. “Sarah’s husband.” He grinned down at Vickery in 
the chair. “Surprised to see me? Sarah was.” 

“Really, now.” Vickery started to rise. 

“Don’t bother,” Fenner told him. “Just stay where you are.” Still grinning, 
he pulled the big Webley out of his jacket and pointed it at Vickery’s stom¬ 
ach. 

“Sitting target,” Vickery said. “Not very sporting, old boy.” 

“You’re a fine one to talk about sportsmanship, after what you did with 
my wife. Great White Hunter, eh? Adjoining hotel rooms and all—must have 
been quite a safari.” 

Vickery sighed. “I suppose there’s no sense my denying it. So shoot and 
be hanged.” 

“Just the point. I don’t mean to be hanged. So I won’t shoot.” Still holding 
the gun, Fenner fumbled in his jacket pocket and produced a small leather 
pouch. He opened it gingerly, then dropped a squirming, brilliantly-colored 
object at Vickery’s feet. It looked like a tiny coral bracelet, but it was alive. 

“Better not move,” Fenner muttered. “Yes, it’s a krait. Deadliest little 
snake in the world, they tell me.” 

“Fenner, wait, listen to me—” 

The tiny coral bracelet suddenly uncoiled. Before Vickery could draw 
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back, pink lightning struck. Again and again the krait sunk its fangs into 
Vickery’s right leg, through the thin trouser-cloth. 

Vickery gasped and closed his eyes, making no move to crush the ser¬ 
pent. Suddenly it subsided sluggishly and coiled up again in the center of the 
carpet. 

Fenner gulped, wiped his forehead, and rose. He put the gun over on the 
table. “I’ll leave this,” he said. “Maybe you’ll want to use it. They tell me that 
in less than ten minutes—” 

Vickery chuckled. “Fenner, you are a mug!” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“A bazaar-native sells you a harmless glass snake and you take his word 
that its a krait. Just as you took the word of a jealous woman that we were 
having an affair. Actually, old boy, she was miffed because I wanted no part 
of her.” Vickery chuckled again. “Not a gallant statement, I admit, but you’re 
entitled to know the truth.” 

“You don’t expect me to swallow that, do you?” 

“Suit yourself.” Vickery waved a hand. “Oh, don’t go. Sit down and have a 
peg with me. Nothing’s going to happen—you’ll see.” 

And nothing did happen, except that Fenner had his drink, and a short 
talk which fully convinced him that Vickery was as innocent and harmless as 
the tiny snake curled up on the carpet. 

When he left, he apologized profusely to Vickery for everything. He’d 
sent Sarah packing on the first plane to London, and planned to follow her 
himself in the morning. 

Vickery wished him godspeed. “Take your gun,” he said. “And the 
snake, too. You needn’t bother with the pouch—just put it in your pocket. 
Snakes love warmth and body-contact.” 

After Fenner left for the adjoining room formerly occupied by his wife, 
Vickery continued his preparations for retiring. His mind busied itself with 
mathematical calculations. How long would it be, for example, until Sarah 
arrived in London and he could put through a call? How much had she said 
the old boy was worth? And just how long would it take for that krait to stir 
in annoyance in Fenner’s pocket and strike through the cloth into his fat 
flesh? 

The answer to the last question was provided quickly. 

Vickery heard the man screaming through the thin wall of the adjoining 
room, at the precise moment that he sat down on the bed and unbuckled the 
straps of his artificial leg. 


2 

Gordy was gigging dates around Chi and it was a real drag, until he 
latched onto Uncle Louie. 

Just in time, too, because they’d started the countdown on the rocket to 
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Flipville. He got the word from Phil, one of the cats in the combo he was 
working with. 

“You’ve got a big habit,” Phil said. “Go see the man. Uncle Louie—a 
boy’s best friend.” 

Gordy went to see him right away, because he did have the biggest kind 
of a habit, and with a capital “H.” 

Uncle Louie turned out to be an old cat who ran a pawnshop for a front, 
down on South State. He had the stuff, and it was mellow, and he gave Gordy 
the fastest kind of a fix. 

So everything was copacetic, except in the wallet department. The gigs 
weren’t bringing in enough to pay for his kicks. 

When he asked for credit, Uncle Louie made like a federal case. Gordy 
pawned his watch, his studs, his fancy threads. But the habit was bigger 
than both of them, and pretty soon Gordy was one sick Daddy-O. He began 
missing on the rimshots and his paradiddles were off. 

“You want a fix?” Uncle Louie said. “So pawn the drums.” 

“Hock my traps? Man, I can’t play without ’em, like.” 

“You’re shaking so you can’t play anyway,” Uncle Louie told him, and it 
was true. “Look, I give you a week’s supply. A whole week.” 

It sounded like a gasser to Gordy. A week on the stuff would straighten 
him out so he could fly again. “All right,” he said. “I’ll go for broke.” 

But the week went by, and then another two days, and Gordy was climb¬ 
ing the walls. The shakes hadn’t come yet, but the voices were here in hi-fi. 

At first, when Phil showed up at his pad and told him about the lake 
cruise bit, he didn’t believe it was for real. But Phil laid it to him solid. “We 
book for the whole summer, starting tomorrow night. So pull yourself to¬ 
gether and we’ll ball.” 

Gordy fell up to Uncle Louie’s place that night, figuring to explain the job 
setup so the old cat would give him a break—let him have his traps and 
maybe a little goose-juice on the cuff. 

Only Uncle Louie wasn’t having any. “No dough, no drums,” he kept 
saying. “I ain’t in business for my health.” 

He was a fine one to talk about health, with Gordy digging his wig for a 
fix. Gordy grabbed him by the collar, talking up a storm. He came on strong 
about how he had to have it, and his traps too. 

Uncle Louie tried to brush him off. So Gordy went behind the counter 
and dug out his traps for himself. Then there was a hassle, and that’s when 
the traps fell and Uncle Louie kicked the heads in. 

He did it, he busted the traps right in front of Gordy’s eyes and busted 
Gordy’s job. Until Gordy found himself busting Uncle Louie, with the big 
hatchet he’d grabbed from under the counter—busting him again and again, 
and screaming in that high, bugged voice. 

So Gordy got his fix after all. But Uncle Louie must have gone to the 
bank earlier, because there was no dough around the place tonight. Nothing 
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but pawnshop junk. No dough, no traps. And tomorrow Gordy would need 
his drums. But the heads were busted in—just like Uncle Louie's head. The 
old cat was dead. 

He looked at the drumheads and at Uncle Louie, and at the hatchet in his 
hand. Then he noticed there was a whole case full of medical instruments 
under the counter.. . . 

The next night he lugged his drums up the gangplank of the excursion 
boat. He was nine times higher than the Wrigley tower, but he was ready to 
play and he did play. The traps had never sounded better. 

“So you got ’em back,” Phil said. “How’d you operate, man? Uncle Louie 
is a pretty tough customer.” 

Gordy did a fast paradiddle on his brand new drumheads. Then he 
grinned. “You know the old saying,” he said. “There’s more than one way to 
skin a cat.” 


3 

Mitch Flanagan greeted his barbecue guests on the big side-lawn of the 
estate. He was wearing one of those chef’s hats and a long apron with funny 
sayings all over it. 

Lieutenant Crocker shook hands with him. “Where’s your partner in 
crime?” he asked. “Where’s Chester?” 

Mitch shrugged and waved his hairy, freckled arms. “Off on a little trip,” 
he said. “You’re the tenth guy to ask. I’m beginning to get the idea you boys 
only come here to see that partner of mine.” 

Nonsense. Crocker lit a cigar. “These annual picnics of yours are an 
institution with the Department. You know we cops are all suckers for a free 
handout.” 

“Yeah.” Mitch nudged him in the ribs. “Free drinks, too. How about it?” 
He led Lieutenant Crocker over to the outdoor bar. Half of the local police 
force was grouped around it. 

They had several drinks before Crocker moved away. Mitch stayed there 
for quite a long time. Most of the visitors had eaten their fill of the barbecue 
and departed, and it was getting close to twilight before Crocker approached 
the bar and saw his host again. 

“Having a good time?” Mitch asked, stifling a belch. 

Wonderful. Too bad Chester isn’t here.” Crocker chewed his cigar stub. 
“You two didn’t have a fight, did you?” 

“Who said anything about that?” 

“I’ve been hearing things this afternoon. Word gets around.” 

Mitch poured another drink and pulled Crocker away. “Okay. So word 
gets around and we did have a bust-up. I paid him off for his half of the 
business in cash, and he cleared out.” 
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“Just like that, eh?” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“Well, you two had a big legal business. It takes time to split up a part¬ 
nership of such long standing. You’d have to arrange to replace him—” 

“What the hell for? Chester was a dead weight, that’s all. A dead weight. 
I’ve been carrying him for years. So I got sick and tired of the deal. I told 
him to get out.” 

“That’s not the way I heard it,” Crocker said, gently. “Chester was a good 
man. He had a fine reputation in court. I always figured you were the drag on 
the firm; a loudmouth who tried to play politics and substitute bribery for 
brains.” 

“You trying to insult me?” 

“No, just quoting. I got a lot of information this afternoon. For example, 
I heard you two quarreled, but that Chester refused to quit the firm or sell 
out to you.” 

“He’s gone, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. He’s gone. I wonder where.” 

Mitch blinked belligerently at Lieutenant Crocker in the twilight. “So I 
killed him,” he said. “I don’t mind admitting it. Your word won’t stand up in 
court. And I know enough about the law to tell you there’s no way of proving 
I did it. Because I got rid of everything, including the corp’s delicious.” 

“Corpus delecti,” Crocker corrected. 

“You call it what you want.” Mitch belched. “I say it was delicious. So did 
everybody. You’re all accessories, you know. You all helped me get rid of the 
evidence this afternoon, here at the barbecue. Pretty funny, hey? Call in the 
whole damn’ police force to get rid of old Chester for me. Good man, eh? 
Well, I’m better.” 

But Crocker wasn’t listening to him. He was off in the bushes, being sick. 
As it turned out, a chemical analysis of the results was sufficient to try 
Mitch Flanagan and lead to his conviction for the murder of his partner in 
the manner described, so at least Crocker had the ultimate satisfaction of 
knowing he’d been right in one respect. He’d described Chester as a good 
man. And it’s well-known that you can’t keep a good man down. . . . 






The Screaming People 

1 


It begins in darkness. 

They call it sleep, but it’s only darkness. I lie there curled in the womb- 
posture and the darkness is all around me. When sleep comes, I merely draw 
some of that darkness inside me; the warm, rich, all-encompassing dark¬ 
ness, the darkness that is the nourishing blood of the night. 

Womb-posture. A fetus lacks awareness, but I know that I’m asleep. I like 
to sleep. 

“Take it easy. Rest, relax. Get plenty of sleep.” That’s what the doctors 
told me. And I’m willing to follow orders. 

Roxie tells me I’m lazy, but I don’t care; not if she lets me sleep. Not if she 
lets me go into the darkness, where I can be alone. 

I’m alone now. I don’t even have the think about the necessity of sleep 
any more. I’m safe. No one can get to me, not even myself. Not even myself. 
That’s very important, somehow. I’m really alone, the way I want to be. 

Better than that, I can burrow so deeply down into the darkness that I 
lose myself completely. There is no me, there’s nothing but night. 

Night—and the Voice. 

I have to call it that, although it really isn’t a Voice—I don’t hear it, 
merely sense its presence. It exists, suddenly, somewhere in the darkness 
around me. 

It emerges as a buzzing which I cannot locate in time or space. Does it 
impinge upon me from far away or is it whispering beside my ear? 

“It doesn’t matter. ” 

The Voice tells me that. And I realize this is true. It doesn’t matter where 
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the Voice comes from. It’s a part of the darkness. I need the darkness 
around me, so I must accept the Voice. 

Then it grows. 

Maybe the Voice feeds on darkness too, because it expands immediately 
until everything else is blotted out. Even the darkness is engulfed by the 
Voice. The Voice, speaking to me, telling me what I must do if I want to go 
back into the dark. 

“Get up. Get dressed. Go to Hexler’s.” 

I m asleep. I don’t want to get out of bed. I don’t want to go anywhere. 
And I’ve never heard of Hexler’s. 

But the Voice realizes all that. It understands. And it tells me I have to 

g °\. 

Get up. Get dressed. Go to Hexler’s.” Over and over again. I try to escape 
from it, into the darkness, but the darkness is gone now. There’s only the 
voice, telling me what I must do. In order to retreat into the safety of the 
dark again, I have to obey. There’s no question of refusal. If I refuse, I’ll stay 
here forever, listening to the Voice, and I don’t want to do that. 

So its easier to do as Im told. The Voice will direct me. All I need do is 
listen and accept, and the Voice will lead me back into the darkness. The 
Voice knows the way. 

Everything is so simple. I’m not conscious of awakening but I know—a 
part of me knows—that I’ve left the bed. No need for lights; I can find my 
clothing in the dark, without even opening my eyes. I can dress in the dark, 
quickly and quietly. The Voice anticipates everything. 

But where’s the door? If I could only open my eyes— 

“Very well. Open your eyes.” 

That’s better. I can go now. But where? 

“Hexler’s. Hexler’s house.” 

So it’s a house. 

“James P. Hexler. 100 North Azure Drive.” 

The Voice will guide me, the Voice will never fail, because it knows. I 
can trust it, I must trust it. There’s something familiar about the Voice. “His 
Master’s Voice.” Funny, that should come into my head. Records. I’m in the 
transcription game myself. 

Mustn’t think about that, though. Must concentrate on what the Voice is 
telling me. I’m getting instructions now. 

“Walk quietly.” 

I open the door, tiptoe into the hall, close the door behind me. The Voice 
anticipates every movement. 

And then I m out on the street, alone in the night. Alone, yet not alone. 
Because the Voice is with me. 

“Turn west!' 

The wind angers the grass. I gaze up at the ancient, evil world of the 
moon. It radiates an orange aura of corruption. 
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“North, into the canyon!’ 

On steeply sloping hills, the trees bow and beckon before me. Huddled 
behind them, strange houses squat, blinded by night. 

“Enter the fifth driveway.” 

The hill is high, the path uncertain. 

“Climb!’ 

Why couldn’t I have come around the front, where the walk leads to a 
gate? 

“Climb!” 

I climb the hill, and then the wall is before me; the high stone wall 
ringing the hilltop. I pause, uncertain. 

“Climb!” 

My fingers claw, my knees lock, my back arches. But somehow there is 
no pain. The Voice protects and directs. My forehead is wet and an engine 
throbs in my chest. But I’m straddling the top of the wall, gazing down 
through the trees at the dark house on the hilltop. 

“Jump!” 

I float on the wind. The falling dream. My ankles are wrapped in cotton 
batting as I land. No, that’s illusion. I must remember to be careful of 
illusions. I must remember that the Voice alone is real. There is nothing but 
the Voice and the will to obey it. 

Now I must walk toward the house, approaching it from the rear. I must 
stay within the shadows of the trees, where the moon’s rays are barred by 
branches. 

The house of stone is huge; a mansion, built in the days when men 
thought of such edifices as mansions. The myriad heads of its cupolas are 
gray, silvered by the touch of time and moonlight. Myriad heads and one 
body—a hydra-house. 

Why do I think of that? I don’t think in such terms. But the Voice does. 
The Voice is thinking for me. The night holds no secrets for the Voice. All I 
need do is listen and obey. 

“Look for the open window.” 

Yes, look for the open window. Look for the silver lining. Look for the 
bluebird. That’s my voice now, my thought. Or am I just remembering some¬ 
thing that was already told to me, a long time ago? 

A long time ago I was in bed, asleep. Maybe I’m still asleep. Maybe I’m 
just dreaming. 

“The open window —” 

The Voice doesn’t want me to wonder about such things. The Voice is 
telling me that somewhere along this side of the house there is a window, 
open and waiting. 

Yes, I can see it. The sill is low. I can reach it, climb over it. That’s what 
I’m supposed to do. And I must be quiet, exceedingly quiet. Yes, I hear, I 
know. 
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But it’s dark. If I had my lighter— 

“No light." 

Of course. No light. I can stand here until my eyes grow accustomed to 
the dimness. Carrots for night vision. Night vision—a vision born of the 
night. Stand in the strange house now and try to see. 

There’s a musty odor in this room, a museum smell. I stand quietly, 
breathe softly, because no one must know I’m here. 

I am a stranger and afraid, in a house I never made. 

I blink at the sudden light. Is there somebody outside? No, it’s only the 
moon shining through the trees as it rises. I can see now. 

The long room is like a museum hall, lined with cases. I start down it. 

The Voice guides me. Watch out for creaking floorboards. Don’t bump 
against the glass. Breathe slowly, quietly. 

Behind the glass I see figurines, pottery, vases, horses. Chinese art— 
Ming, Sung, Han, Tang. I don’t know my dynasties. Big Kwan Yin. Foo dogs. 
A Ho-Ti in the milky perfection of jade. That’s valuable, the jade. Tao— 

“Go to the stairs.” 

The staircase is around the corner, in the outer hallway. There are other 
rooms opening off the hall, containing more glass cases. A fortune in the 
stuff. Hexler must be filthy rich. 

“Move slowly.” 

I must climb the stairs. They creak, so easy does it. One step at a time. 
And now where? 

“The third door on the left!’ 

It’s darker here in the upper hall, because all the doors are closed. One, 
two, three. Here. 

Now, open the door. Open it just a trifle, as the Voice directs. There’s 
moonlight streaming through the window and I can see. 

I’m standing in a bedroom, a vast bedroom. The high, canopied bed in 
the corner is a million miles away. Its curtains waver slowly in the breeze 
from the open window, billowing back and forth like batwings flapping in the 
dark. The bed is a huge beast, crouching over its prey— 

I walk silently, threading a path through the tables lining the long room. 
There are bell jars on the tables, with more jade beneath them. Jade and 
ebony and ivory. There’s a jackal-headed figure beneath one jar. That would 
be Anubis, the Opener of the Way. Who opened the way for me? 

And what’s that sound. . . ? 

I hear a tinkling. A tinkling in the moonlight, a faint clicking and clatter¬ 
ing. Something is stirring in the breeze; the same breeze that ripples the 
short hairs rising along the nape of my neck. 

Now I see it, on the table, next to the bed. There’s a little silver skele¬ 
ton, mounted on a pedestal. 

I stare at it, but there’s no mistake. It’s a perfectly fashioned miniature 
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skeleton, completely articulated; a silver skeleton with ruby eyes, hinged 
and jointed and hung from a hook rising out of the pedestal’s base. 

No wonder it clicks and clatters. For the tiny figure is weaving with the 
wind, bobbing and grimacing in a dance of death. 

Death. 

I must get out of here. What am I doing? This is all wrong, I must— 

“The window seat. Open the window seat.” 

The Voice commands, but I can’t obey. I have to get away from this place. 

“The window seat. Just open it and take the box. Then you can go.” 

Yes. I could do that. I could do that, very quickly. Nobody will see me. 
Those little red eyes are only rubies. I can take it, fast, and then I can run. 

The seat swings up. Funny, there was a lock here, I can see that, but it’s 
broken now. I lift the seat. And here’s the box. A black velvet box, long and 
shallow. I can hold it. I can hold it as I run down the hall— 

“Go to the bed.” 

I don’t want to go to the bed. I want to run. I’m going to run. Except that I 
can’t move. All at once I’m back there in the desert, pinned underneath the 
car, and my arms and legs are paralyzed and I’m trying to get away from the 
pain in my head, trying to sink down into the darkness. That’s why I need 
the darkness, still need it now; to get away from the memory, and the pain. 

And the only way to find the darkness again is to let the Voice guide me. 
I must follow the Voice. That’s the only way. 

“Go to the bed.” 

I put the black case down on the table and walk over to the bed. It won’t 
hurt to look. Even if the batwings flap, even if the tiny skeleton moves in its 
danse macabre, I can look. I can gaze through the parted curtains. 

The room is a museum and I am staring down at a mummy. Gaunt, 
stiffened limbs, wrapped in the folds of the bedding. A bald, shriveled skull. 
A face that is old and wrinkled and brown and dry. No bitumen seals the lips, 
so it cannot be a mummy; it must be a man. A very old man, sleeping in a 
canopy bed, sleeping the sleep of the aged, which is like death. His chest 
neither rises nor falls. His tongue is limp in his open mouth. I can hear 
nothing but the faint clattering of the little silver skeleton. 

There are deep pools of shadow covering the old man’s eyes. I bend 
forward, peering into them. Surely there will be a ripple; the stone of my 
gaze must inevitably plumb those depths. 

No ripple. No movement. 

“Now.” 

The Voice is not speaking to me. It is talking to my hands. 

They know what to do. 

It’s so simple, and there’s nothing to fear. Besides, the Voice will leave 
me if I obey. Then I can run away, then I can sleep, then I can go back into 
the darkness where there is neither Voice, nor dreams, nor memory of pain. 
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I have to sleep. It’s the only sure way. The only sure way to banish silver 
skeletons and yawning corridors and mummies grinning up into endless 
darkness— 

“Now.” 

Besides, I won’t be doing it. Only my hands. My restless, moving hands 

“Find a pillow.” 

There is a pillow under the old man’s head. There was a pillow. 

Now it is above his head, over his face. My hands hold it there, until the 
eyes and the open mouth are blotted out. My hands press a whiteness into 
the darkness. 

No sound. No movement. My hands press and press and my wrists ache, 
but the Voice wants to be sure, very sure. 

A century later, I turn away and pick up the black case from the table. 
The moonlight is dimming and the darkness increases. 

All at once the Voice is gone. There is only that insane jangling, that 
damnable clicking from the obscene little grotesque on the table. 

My hands put a stop to the mummy-vision. I can end this torment, too. 

I grasp the silver figure and hurl it to the floor. Let my feet put a stop to 
the skeleton-spectre. Its good to feel it crunch and splinter beneath my 
heel. See, I can dance too, now! 

There, its done. And I’m alone in the dark, at last. I must grope my way 
out of the room, ever so slowly. I must creep down the stairs, out of the 
house, back through the strangeness of the silent streets. But the Voice is 
gone and I shall sleep once more. 

I turn at the doorway for a last look. Blur of moonlight, swirl of shadows. 
And in the center of the room, the broken, jumbled heap of tiny silver 
bones.. . . 


2 

Somebody was poking me in the ribs. I opened my eyes. 

Then I knew it was all right because I was in bed, in my own apartment, 
with the sunlight streaming through the blinds. I was back in the world of 
morning, and bacon-and-eggs, and Roxie. 

Roxie was doing the poking, of course. Her slim arm extended from 
beneath the covers of the twin bed next to mine, as she jabbed the pointed, 
painted nail of her index finger against my pajamas. 

I was wearing pajamas! How could that be? Had I undressed again 
and—? 

A quick glance to my right showed my clothing hung neatly over the back 
the way Roxie always hung it for me. My jacket wasn’t there. It would be in 
the closet. Roxie put it on a hanger before we went to bed. 

Yes. Of course. It had to be that way. 
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“Wake up. What’s the matter?” 

Husky voice. I could remember the way she used it when she sang. No 
control, but the fire came through. 

“What’s wrong with you, Steve? Another nightmare?” 

“Nightmare?” 

“You’ve been tossing and turning and groaning like a—I don’t know 
what.” She laughed. “I had an awful time waking you up. She must have been 
pretty.” 

“That was no lady, that was something I ate.” I sat up and grinned. It 
wasn’t hard to do. 

Roxie was something to grin at—something to whistle at, too. I never 
could understand what she saw in me, but there was no doubt about what I 
saw in her. 

She was a beautiful redhead. Repeat, beautiful. Because there are 
plenty of redheads per se (or per henna, for that matter) but very few worthy 
of that much-abused adjective. Generally speaking, every girl with orange 
hair or caramel-colored hair is, by courtesy, a redhead. But Roxie’s hair, in 
ordinary light, was really red.And there was no accompanying dermatologi¬ 
cal disorder; no hint of freckles or blotches in the smooth skin. 

I reached over and took her in my arms. Not a bad deal. But she kept one 
eye on the clock. Thirty-six seconds later she said, “Steve—time to get up. 
You’ll be late.” 

I made a face at the clock, but I got up. 

“Want me to fix breakfast, honey?” she called as I started shaving. 

“No, don't bother. I’ll catch something downtown.” I stared at my counte¬ 
nance in the mirror. There were sagging pouches under my eyes. And no 
wonder. That dream last night had been the worst. Worse than the reality of 
the night on the desert, the night I was pinned under the car; worse than 
the weeks that followed. 

I really ought to tell Roxie about the dream, but not now. This evening, 
perhaps, when I came home; then we could talk. 

Right now the thing to do was to get down to the office. I had a job to 
hold, peddling one-minute commercials, twenty-second transcriptions, 
thirty-second recordings for station breaks in a world of hard sell which had 
nothing to do with last night’s fantasy of dancing death. So it was time to face 
today’s reality. Out, damned spot announcement. 

I adjusted my tie, picked up my coat, slung it over my arm, kissed Roxie 
goodbye at the door, and made my exit. 

It wasn’t until I was halfway down the stairs that I put my coat on, and I 
was actually striding through the foyer of the apartment lobby before I 
became conscious of the unaccustomed bulk inside the jacket. 

That’s when I pulled out the long, shallow, black velvet box. It was 
utterly empty, but utterly real. 
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And that, of course, is when the nightmare began again. Not in dark¬ 
ness, this time, but in broad daylight—the harsh, acrid, smog-obscured 
daylight of what, in Los Angeles, passes for reality. 

So I didn’t go to the office after all. I phoned them from a public cubicle at 
the corner, and then I boarded a Sunset bus. That’s right, a bus; everybody 
drives in L.A., but I’m the lone exception—have been, ever since that night 
out on the desert when the car rolled over. 

Right now the car was rolling over again, and the little silver skeleton 
was jangling, and I wanted to run home to Roxie and bury myself in her 
arms. But you cant go home again, and you can’t tell the woman you love 
that everything is a nightmare and she is only a part of it. You can’t seek 
reality through a mother-substitute. 

Dr. Wagram had made that perfectly clear. And that’s why I had to go to 
him now. 

I took the 91 bus not far from Angel’s Flight and rode past the new 
County buildings on the Hill. All the while I kept a tight grip on that damned 
black velvet box, because it was a part of reality now. I had to keep my grip 
on reality until I reached Dr. Wagram. He could explain things to me; there 
must be an explanation, and I wasn’t going to start screaming right here in a 
public bus. 

And I forced myself to stare out at Los Angeles, though that didn’t reas¬ 
sure me very much. For fantasy is reality out here. I gaped at a cordon of 
men who groped with canes against the searing sunlight as I passed the 
Braille Institute of America. I blinked while the weird figure in the Space 
Patrol helmet whizzed past on his police motorcycle. After the bus turned 
onto Sunset I noted the headquarters of the National Judo Association—and 
tried to picture what went on inside, with little success. No more than I 
obtained as I attempted to visualize how the TV dreams were being made in 
the studios at Sunset and Cahuenga. 

If anything, that bus ride was a continuation of flight and fugue. Why, I 
wondered, had they bothered to build a Disneyland out here, when every 
streetcorner offered its own vista of escape? I turned my head to the left and 
saw Schwab’s Pharmacy; turned it to the right and saw a Chinese pagoda 
towering high on the hillside; stared straight ahead at the palms of the 
Garden of Allah. And here was a midget roaring by, all alone in the enclosed 
immensity of an outsize Imperial. Following him came Irish McCalla— 
Sheena of the Jungle, one of the tallest women in show business—crouched 
over the wheel of her tiny copper-colored Volkswagen. 

And now I climbed to the west, along the gaudy improbabilities of restau¬ 
rant row—that Japanese place, and Ciro’s, and the Mocambo and Scandia— 
all utterly unreal here in the sunlight because they were asleep, their 
painted faces and neon eyes closed against the glare of the day. Like vam¬ 
pires, they come alive only after dark, and maybe that’s the secret; maybe 
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these Strip restaurants are vampires. Or run for the benefit of vampires who 
venture forth only at night and who know the password and enter to drink 
blood from the crimson concealment of crystal goblets. And that would lend 
a certain sinister significance to the name of the street itself —Sunset Bou¬ 
levard. Could there be any more appropriate designation for a thoroughfare 
peopled by the Undead? 

I thought of some of the waxy, pallid faces I’d glimpsed in the night along 
this route; thought of the feral, feverish eyes, the too-bright, too-crimson 
lips pulled back from the white and gleaming teeth; thought of this army 
awaiting sunset on Sunset; awaiting it in crypts concealed beneath the big 
houses up there in the canyons. They were waiting now, waiting for the sun 
to fade before they awoke to walk and drink their fill in a world of mist and 
moonlight and silver skeletons— 

And then I was back in my nightmare again and I thought of the big house 
on the hillside, and the other big house I was searching for now. 

I left the bus just in time and started running up the slope of the hill to 
my left, and it was a nightmare, it was just the way it had been in my dream, 
only this time no Voice prompted me. I knew where I was going, and why, 
and I didn’t stop until I rounded the turn on the private entryway and came 
to the stone arch on which was embedded the neat little bronze plaque 
reading Carl Wagram. 

I was sweating and panting, but I didn’t slow down. 

I started to run along the drive, toward the big doorway, and it was like 
running through water, or something thicker. What is thicker than water? 

Blood. 

Yes, I was running through blood, because everything was turning red. 

My heart was pounding so loudly I could hear it even through the black 
velvet of the box inside my jacket. And now it seemed as though I could hear 
other sounds, too. There was the tinkling of tiny silver bones, and a harsh 
grating noise which seemed to come from far beneath the surface of the 
earth. It’s hollow and empty down there in the crypts, and even the echoes 
are monstrously magnified when the coffin lids are opened from within and 
they come crawling out. They had heard my heart and that’s why they were 
coming to get me, because they knew it was pumping blood and I was 
running through blood and they thirsted. Blood is redder than Roxie’s hair, 
and if you’re blind and groping through the redness with a cane you can’t 
escape; even judo won’t save you when they wrap their cold arms around you 
and drag you down into the darkness. I could hear them coming closer and 
closer, and there was only one way to shut out the sound. 

I screamed. 

I screamed as I stumbled up the steps, screamed as I beat upon the door, 
screamed as I fell into Dr. Wagram’s waiting arms. 

I was still screaming when he put me back in the womb.. . 
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It was very pleasant in the womb. 

I lay there for a long time, coiled up fetally (fatally?—no, there was 
nothing to be afraid of here) and stark-naked. Naked as a newborn babe, 
naked as an unborn babe with only a gossamer covering of lanugo to protect 
it. But there was no need for protection because this was the womb. It was 
dark and it was red, and the walls were soft and moist and rubbery and there 
was a faint and far-off murmuring which soothed and sated me. 

I wasn’t afraid to think now, wasn’t afraid to remember. Although I didn’t 
have too much to recall. Here I was, back in the womb, yet my actual 
memories didn’t extend back past my thirtieth birthday. 

My thirtieth birthday—that was the night I’d rolled the car over. 

That was the night I’d been driving to Vegas; at least they surmised it had 
been my destination, for why else would I be racing across the desert in an 
open convertible with four thousand dollars in cash in the glove compart¬ 
ment? 

That s the amount they found when they found me—or, rather, when he 
found me. For it was Dr. Carl Wagram who, en route from Las Vegas to Los 
Angeles, pulled his car over to the side of the road and discovered me lying 
there in the ditch with half the convertible crushing my body. I’d suffered 
compound fractures of both arms and both legs, my skull had been smashed, 
and yet I was still able to scream. I must have been screaming for half an 
hour before he came along. 

Even now—even here in the womb, where nothing could harm me—I 
still didn’t care to dwell on what happened. Actually, it all came to me via 
secondhand report, because when Wagram came I slipped down into the 
merciful oblivion of concussion-induced coma. And there I stayed for the 
next ten days, while Wagram accompanied me to the nearest town, super¬ 
vised the work of the doctor who put the casts on me, represented me in the 
police investigation which followed, and finally—after two surgeons flew 
out from L.A., examined my head injuries, and pronounced my condition 
hopeless and my brain damage so extensive as to render the case inoper- 
a ^ e chartered a private plane and flew me back to his own clinic here. 
Then he operated, Dr. Carl Wagram, who learned his neurosurgery in war- 
torn Munich. He put the plates into my skull and my head healed and he 
grafted the skin and hair grew and there was even a touch of cosmetological 
miracle involved. By the time my casts were off, my physical recovery was 
assured. 

This left me with but one problem. 

Amnesia. 

Complete and total amnesia. 

Oh, I could comprehend consciousness, and I could even speak after a 
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fashion. But I was unable to remember a single solitary moment of my life 
before that crash. Existence, for me, began with a scream of pain out there 
on the desert. 

My name? 

Stephen Edmundson, according to the driver’s license and the registra¬ 
tion of the crumpled car. 

My address? 

A motel, just north of Venice, in the Santa Monica area, which I’d occu¬ 
pied for just three weeks. And it was during those three weeks that I’d 
obtained both my license and the automobile. I’d paid cash for the latter, and 
the dealer at the used car lot had a sketchy record and a vague recollection of 
my coming in and making the transaction. But that was all. 

The motel proprietor knew nothing about me except that I’d showed up 
one afternoon, wearing a nondescript outfit and carrying a single piece of 
luggage. I had paid him in cash, too, and we had no further dealings except 
for my weekly settlement of the rent. Apparently I’d gone out, applied for a 
driver’s license, took my tests—that was on record, too—and bought the 
secondhand convertible. Meanwhile I’d lived quietly, unobtrusively, made no 
contacts and no friends. 

Dr. Wagram investigated, of course, and so did the police. They didn’t 
have much to go on. When I drove out of the motel I’d acquired new luggage 
and a complete new wardrobe, down to socks and handkerchiefs and under¬ 
wear. They were able to find out where I’d bought some of it, but never 
learned what happened to my old clothing. Obviously, I’d discarded the lot. 

So they checked the military authorities, but there was no record of any 
Stephen Edmundson in service. 

And they checked with the FBI and they put out the usual bulletins and 
inquiries and tried to match fingerprints—without results. 

No family claimed me, no friends stepped forward, no wife or children 
rushed to identify me. Nor was there any clue as to what I’d been doing 
holing up in a Venice motel with about seven thousand dollars in cash—or 
what I’d intended to do with the four thousand I had left when I took off in 
the general direction of Las Vegas. 

I couldn’t remember. 

My mind couldn’t remember and my body couldn’t remember. Thirty 
years had been wiped out. 

At first there was even the painful and embarrassing matter of relearning 
the simple physiological habit-patterns governing ingestion and elimination. 
And, after the casts were removed, the business of learning to walk again. I 
was like a child; more accurately, like a newborn infant. 

And that, I suppose, is why Dr. Wagram put me in the womb. 

I knew where Wagram picked up his neuropsychiatric techniques, but 
never did discover where he’d acquired his theories. And even after I’d 
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regained a certain measure of comprehension, a certain vocabulary which 

extended my frame of reference, I was unable to obtain satisfaction in the 
matter. 

“ There ’ s no point in explaining,” Wagram told me. The short, plump, 
balding little man regarded me with enigmatic eyes. “Poor Reich tried to 
explain about the orgone, and they laughed at him. Moreno’s psychodrama 
techniques haven’t won general acceptance. Even Jung has had trouble with 
his theories about the use of the mandala. The innovator, the unorthodox 
practitioner, had best be silent and let his work speak for itself, in terms of 
results. 

I will say only this. Out of trauma comes fugue, out of fugue comes the 
retreat to the womb. Many psychotherapists attempt to block this retreat. 
As the record attests, few succeed. So I have chosen another course. The 
analysand seeks the safety and comfort of the womb? Very well, I will give it 
to him. I have built a womb, where he is safe and secure, where he can find 
rest and reassurance. When the time comes that life stirs anew within him, 
when he desires to be born again, he and I together will weave an umbilical 
cord of words—a cord of dependency which will be snapped only when the 
moment of psychic rebirth arrives. 

“The orthodox analyst becomes a father image. I extend that; I become 
the mother image as well. And the womb serves. It has served others 
amongst my patients; it will serve you.” 

And it did. 

Since that time I’ve heard it argued, by reputable psychotherapists, that 
the gaudy little room which Dr. Wagram set up as an artificial womb is a 
ridiculous concept, a charlatan conceit. 

But it worked, for me. 

It saved my life. It gave me a life, in place of the one I’d lost when 
memory melted away there in the desert. 

There came a time when I could talk again, when I could reason again. 
And when I could feel emotion. 

I never did manage to recover a knowledge of what had gone before. The 
past was not recaptured and I learned to accept Thomas Wolfe’s bitter 
dictum—you can’t go home again. But there were clues. 

Wagram may have been an unorthodox practitioner, but he didn’t scorn 
the use of orthodox methodology when the situation indicated its employ¬ 
ment. I took batteries of the usual tests, and Wagram probed with depth 
techniques, free association and all the rest. There were clues in my 
reactions—indications of learned responses. 

Somewhere in my past I’d acquired the equivalent of a college education, 
plus a variety of motor and manual skills which reflected practical experi- 
ence. Perhaps I’d been in the merchant marine for a while (though again a 
search of the records gave no confirmation). I’d lived in a colder climate for a 
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time; I was familiar with the operation of a typewriter; I’d enjoyed sports. 
But all these things were haphazard inferences at best, and they afforded 
little reassurance 

I couldn’t stay in the womb forever. And I couldn’t stay at Wagram’s clinic 
forever. The time was coming when I must go back into the world—a world 
I never knew, and that didn’t know me. 

I had no family, no friends, no ties of any sort. And I had no money, 
either. The cash had gone; mainly to the doctors and the officials, and only a 
surprisingly small sum to Wagram, who refused to even entertain the notion 
of future indebtedness. In fact, he insisted that I take six hundred dollars 
with me when I left his place. 

“The data afforded me in connection with your case is invaluable,” he 
told me. “I consider the time and effort spent on you to be a sound invest¬ 
ment which will bring me ample returns in the future.” 

Wagram was wonderful. It was he who found me a place to live, pulled 
strings to get me my first sales job. From that, after a few months of 
orientation—during which I kept coming back to him for reassurance when¬ 
ever necessary—I finally stepped into my present position with the tran¬ 
scription agency. And that’s where I’d met Roxie. 

She’d come in, one day, with an agent, a Ben Clermer. He was one of 
those hearty, gregarious boys, a tactile tactician—continually patting you 
on the back, holding your arm while he talked to you. He pawed every 
woman he met. It was a compulsion, really. He couldn’t help putting his 
hands on you, digging you in the ribs, going through all the motions em¬ 
ployed by a successful pickpocket. 

But I don’t like pickpockets, and I didn’t much care for Ben Clermer; 
particularly when I saw him pawing Roxie. 

That’s when I knew I was falling in love with her—when I began to 
resent his familiarity. 

They came in several times; Roxie was hoping to get a job belting out 
singing commercials. Unfortunately, she didn’t have the voice for it. Those 
husky, untrained tones just didn’t lend themselves to cooing over the de¬ 
lights of a liquid detergent. And she lacked the disciplined projection neces¬ 
sary for a career as a straight singer. Roxie had, I learned, knocked around 
the fringes of show biz for a number of years; she’d been a nitery chorine in 
her teens, done bits in strawhat stock, even had a season as assistant to a 
carny magician. She’d started out at fifteen as a beautiful redhead, and she 
ended up, at twenty-three, as a beautiful redhead. 

Somewhere along the line there had been a brief, unsuccessful marriage 
and any number of brief, unsuccessful liaisons. I never asked her about the 
past—I’d learned to be pretty sensitive myself about this. But I did, eventu¬ 
ally, broach the matter of her future. 

“I don’t know what Clermer has told you,” I said. “But I can imagine. He 
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keeps giving you the buildup, doesn’t he? Well, in a way, I don’t blame him 
You can catch more flies with honey than you can with vinegar.” 

Thats a left-handed compliment if I ever heard one,” Roxie answered. 

“I’m a left-handed guy. And right now I'm not interested in feeding you 
compliments. I want to give you a taste of the truth.” 

“Which is—?” 

You cant sing. You dance well enough for the second line, but in another 
couple of years you’ll be too old for chorus work. Your speaking voice is fair, 
but you’d need a lot of training if you ever hoped to make it in radio or TV as 
an actress. It would take time and money, and let’s face it—you haven’t too 
much of either.” 

“What are you suggesting, then?” she asked me. “Could be you’re out 
shilling for some business college?” 

“That’s a possibility,” I said. “But frankly, it hadn’t occurred to me. I was 
going to give you a bit of more obvious advice. The same advice you get from 
your mirror every morning.” 

“Which is?” 

“Get married.” 

She made a face. “Clermer’s already married.” 

“He’s not the only man in the world.” 

“I know. But a girl has to wait until she’s asked.” 

“Consider yourself asked, then.” 

“Steve—” 

“I make a hundred and a quarter a week here, average. Sometimes up to 
a hundred and fifty, if the commissions go good and the residuals pay off. I 
don’t have anything much put aside in the bank, but I’ve no obligations 
either. No family, no other responsibilities. We could find an apartment. You 
wouldn’t have to just sit around all day, you know—suppose you did want to 
take a little coaching, learn a bit about acting? There’d be the time and the 
money for that. And when you’re set, I could see about making some con¬ 
tacts for you. I may not be an agent, but I’ve got a few connections in the 
field. How does that sound to you?” 

Pretty good, as far as it goes. But there’s one little part you left out. 
Something about love and—” 

“Roxie!” I said that part then, with my arms around her; said it and 
meant it and felt it. And I hadn’t stopped saying it and meaning it and feeling 
it during the past year we’d been together. 

Of course I’d asked Dr. Wagram first. We had a long talk about marriage 
and its risks—particularly as they might apply to someone in my rather 
unusual position and circumstances. He hadn’t been too encouraging. 

But I didn’t need encouragement at the time. I needed Roxie. And for a 
while she took the place of any continuing therapy. It wasn’t for many 
months that I went back to Dr. Wagram’s clinic. 
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When I went, Roxie wasn’t involved. In fact, she didn’t even know. She 
had met Wagram, of course, once or twice during the early months of our 
marriage. I’d told her a bit about my past—or lack of one, rather—and of 
what Wagram had done for me. She hadn’t pried or probed, merely accepted 
my story as she accepted me. And as I accepted her. For my own part, I 
never spoke to her of her earlier years. Even though she could remember 
them, I sensed that there was much unhappiness in that area, and I avoided 
it; just as I avoided my own earliest memories of lying under that car and 
screaming my mind away into the echoing night. 

The trouble was, I couldn’t avoid such recurrent recall completely, not 
even in Roxie’s arms. And so the time came when I went back to Wagram— 
and even to the womb. 

I did a little reading about amnesia, and what I learned bothered me. 
“There must be something I’m afraid to face, something pretty awful,” I told 
him. “Surely by this time I should have a gradual return of memory. Partial 
recollection ought to be triggered in, at least. Couldn’t you try some more 
word-association techniques? What about hypnoanalysis, narcohypnosis, 
or—” 

Wagram waved my suggestions aside. He was never a violent man, 
always a quiet one, but his mere casualness carried weight. 

“I’ve not found it necessary to discuss my other work here at the clinic, 
Steve,” he told me. “The work which supports all of my research, all of my 
independent investigations, my staff. You met Dr. Bittner, of course, and 
Dr. Corelli. But did you know that I have four more internists on the payroll, 
and three full-time nurses? Do you realize that at no time are there less than 
a dozen patients here, plus the analysands I see regularly by appointment? 

“Well, it’s true. This is a big house, Steve. Big, and soundproofed. You’ve 
never been on the soundproofed side, have you? And I’ve no intention of 
taking you there now. You wouldn’t want to meet the screaming people.” 

“Screaming people?” 

Wagram shrugged. “Not a very flattering description, but a most accu¬ 
rate one. You see, that is the chief source of my livelihood here—the 
screaming people. The so-called incurables, the hopelessly psychotic. I’ve 
specialized in their care since I came here to the Coast after the war. I’ve 
deliberately taken on the cases which were given up as hopeless; the men 
and women whose only remaining alternatives are confinement in a public or 
a private institution for life. To be utterly blunt, they are given a choice 
including a private institution like this only if they or their families have a 
great deal of money. I need a great deal of money in order to advance my own 
therapeutic techniques, and I’ve had no compunctions about obtaining it 
from them. Because, in return, I’ve been able to stop the screaming.” 

“You’ve cured the incurables?” 
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Dr. Wagram shrugged again. “Remember what the doctors decided in 
your case? You were to die. But neurosurgery—” 

“Yes,” I admitted. “Neurosurgery. You saved me. But with physical tech¬ 
niques, here in your own operating room. What can you do for the psy- 
chotics?” 

“I can do what all the others do,” Wagram answered. “I can give them 
what you’re asking me to give you now. Free association, depth-analysis, 
narcohypnotic sessions. But these people are beyond the scope of such 
treatment. Their only hope lies in drastic therapy—new techniques. I have 
evolved many. The womb, here, is one. Another is my sadomasochistic 
amphitheatre, where acts of violent aggression can be carried out upon the 
persons of lifelike, even partially animated mannikins. Sexual repressions 
can be similarly discharged—but I’ve no intention of giving a lecture. 

“It is enough for me to say that in most instances, something even more 
extreme is required. 

“Here, let me put it this way. I will simplify, even oversimplify. The 
source of aberration lies in the past. The past lies in the memory banks. 
Eliminate the memory banks and you eliminate the source of aberration. 
There is no trauma, no guilt, no compulsion, when you remove the past; 
when you excise it surgically, completely. 

“The brain has often been compared to a sponge, and so it is. Squeeze 
this gray sponge, squeeze it dry of all unpleasant memories of the past, and 
it can be filled again. 

“I’ve learned how to drain the memories, using my own surgical 
techniques—call it a combination of lobotomy, topectomy and advanced 
shock therapy, exercised with sufficient skill to avoid permanent damage to 
the tissue. There will be papers published some day, when my findings are 
sufficiently comprehensive, and I assure you that your own case will be 
much more than a mere footnote. Meanwhile, the work goes on.” 

I remember my reaction to Wagram’s words. “So that’s it,” I said. “You 
actually induce amnesia, deliberately and artificially erase all memory-pat¬ 
terns.” 

“Not in your case,” he told me. “It wasn’t necessary, any more than it was 
necessary during the war when I first began to study and specialize in 
mnemonic disorders. But I have learned how to duplicate general as well as 
retrograde amnesia without risk of amentia or physical lesion. And that’s 
what I’ve done for my screaming people. 

“In effect, I reduce them to the prenatal stage, and put them back in the 
womb. Then, very slowly, with the help of the staff working under my 
direction and with my prescribed techniques—I allow them to be born 
again. To become infants, little children; to learn once more how to walk, 
and feed themselves, and control bodily functions. I teach them to talk, to 
think, guide them through childhood and adolescence to full maturity. All 
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this, of course, with a careful avoidance of traumatic incident; and naturally, 
in a comparatively short time. The autonomous nervous system responds 
quickly, relearning and readapting previous patterns of behavior. In some 
cases a year or two is necessary for complete reeducation; in others, I’ve 
seen miracles accomplished in eight or ten months.” 

“But you don’t get zombies, robots?” 

“Not when the process is accompanied by selective memory-restoration. 
When these people are ready for it, I begin the process of reorientation; that 
is to say, I feed them data based on their actual past life. With the help of 
family and friends I can quickly and effectively recreate the sense of continu¬ 
ity based on a factual awareness of previous existence. But without the 
stress and tensions dramatized by Freud in his concept of Id and Ego and 
Super-Ego. I give back their past without fear and guilt, without the 
screams.” 

“You couldn’t give me back mine.” 

“No, for I didn’t induce the condition, merely corrected the concussion. 
But it doesn’t matter, really, does it? Not as long as you’re satisfied with the 
present.” 

I agreed with him then, and let the matter drop. And whenever I had 
problems—daily tension, nightly dreams—I went back to Wagram and 
talked it out. When Roxie started taking lessons and private coaching, when 
she began getting a few walk-on or one-line bits in TV shows, when I 
started branching out at the transcription agency, I kept Wagram informed. 
Somehow our relationship was never on a social plane, but Wagram re¬ 
mained an important part of my existence. He was, in a way, my only link 
with the mysterious past; and I suppose I kept going there, from time to 
time, with the hope that sooner or later he could guide me back and help me 
to fully establish my identity. Always, of course, when I brought the matter 
up directly, he repeated his dictum: “The past doesn’t matter as long as 
you’re satisfied with the present.” 

And always I’d been able to reconcile myself to this statement. Always, 
until now. 

Until now, when I was writhing and screaming in the womb, remember¬ 
ing last night. After a time I was able to talk rationally about it and he made 
me go over it again and again and asked many pertinent questions. 

“It’s beginning to sound a bit like last week’s episode,” he told me, when 
at last I emerged from the red chamber and donned my clothes once again. 
“Remember, you came to me with the story of your dream? Something about 
firing a rifle on a target range covered with snow? I told you then what must 
be happening. Your buried memories, the suppressed content, attempt to 
break through to the conscious level in symbolic form. All that is necessary 
is to realize this. Of course, if one likes, one can examine these symbols and 
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arrive at an interpretation. For example, in this dream of yours last night, 
there’s the skeleton, the smothering attempt, the—” 

“But last night was different!” I exclaimed. “It wasn’t a dream! Look, 
here’s the black velvet case, it was in my jacket pocket this morning.” 

“Couldn’t it have been there last night as well?” Dr. Wagram leaned back 
in his chair and stared at me across the desk. “Are you sure it isn’t your 
wife’s property?” 

“I don’t recall seeing her with such a case,” I told him. “Besides, you’re 
forgetting the most important thing. That Voice.” 

“I haven’t forgotten, but at the moment this doesn’t concern me. What 
concerns me is what you have forgotten. Frankly, Steve, there must be 
another explanation about how you came into possession of this object. 
There’s something you don’t want to remember. A limited retrograde amne¬ 
sic condition has been established; a purposeful occlusion that—” 

“Please, don’t fob me off with labels. I’ve got to find out what this is all 
about. Can’t you see it’s driving me crazy?” 

“I don’t like that word, Steve.” 

“I don’t like it, either. I don’t like to go to bed and hear strange com¬ 
mands, and have nightmares that seem real. A little more of this and I’ll end 
up like your screaming people.” 

Wagram leaned forward, pursing his lips. “Steve, I’ll be frank. You may 
not be too far wrong. I still feel I did an efficient job on you, surgically, but 
now I’m not so sure I did what was necessary psychically. Perhaps that’s the 
next step. Maybe I ought to erase the past entirely—erase the dreams, 
erase the tension, give you a whole fresh start.” 

“You mean, to operate again? The way you do on these rich psychos of 
yours?” 

“An operation, as you call it, would be unnecessary. I have certain shock- 
therapy techniques that would work quickly and easily.” 

“To make me forget all this?” I stood up. “But then I’d forget Roxie—” 

“You could learn again. The others do.” 

“No.” 

“I’m not asking for a decision now. Don’t try to make one. Think about it. 
Discuss it with your wife. Come to think of it, there’s no reason why she 
should be excluded; this is as much her problem now as it is yours. Perhaps 
you ought to have confided in her fully before—I might have been mistaken 
in urging you to keep the whole truth from her. Why don’t we arrange to get 
together, the three of us, some day next week, and go over the entire 
matter? I won’t try to deceive you, Steve; this dream of yours disturbs me 
because of its latent symbolic content.” 

“It disturbs me because I still don’t think it was a dream.” 

I stood up, brushing past his desk. My arm swung out, dislodging the 
folded copy of the afternoon newspaper. I stooped, picked it up. My eyes 
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scanned the headlines, halted at a routine little paragraph at the bottom of 
the front page. 

“What are you reading?” Wagram asked. 

“Here,” I said, extending the paper and moving toward the door. “You 
read it. Maybe you’ll find it interesting.” 

He took the paper from my hand, but I didn’t wait. I walked out of there, 
then started to run. Somehow I couldn’t face what would happen when he 
read what I had just read—the little paragraph about the death, last night, 
of James P. Hexler, retired industrialist and art collector, who had been 
robbed of a fortune in uncut emeralds and smothered with a pillow in his 
own bed at 100 Azure Drive.. . . 


4 


Police. I had to go to the police. 

I knew that, but this isn’t what made me run all the way down to Sunset 
Strip. 

Sooner or later I’d go to them or they’d come to me. Right now, I must 
see Roxie first. I must see her and tell her what had happened. Roxie would 
know how to help. 

Suddenly I realized the truth. Roxie was more important to me than Dr. 
Wagram. He had failed me just now; he hadn’t been able to comprehend the 
facts and so he hadn’t been able to help. Roxie had never been given a chance 
to help. I owed her that. And I owed myself that, too. 

Because I couldn’t conceive of how or why I’d kill a perfect stranger. And 
I had to know, before the police stepped in. 

So I hailed a cab in front of the Bank of America and gave him the 
apartment address. And I sat forward on the edge of the seat as we hit the 
freeway, hit the afternoon tangle of traffic, veered off to the south, skidded 
down into the smog once more. That damned black velvet box was still in my 
jacket—the empty box. Where were the emeralds? Yes, and where was the 
Voice? For that matter, where was 100 Azure Drive? Surely nowhere near my 
apartment; but I had walked there last night. Walked there and stolen and 
killed. 

I had no answers. Wagram had no answers. Maybe Roxie had some an¬ 
swers. Roxie could save me— 

We pulled up before the apartment and I was out of the cab before it 
ground to a stop, pushing a bill into the driver’s hand and brushing aside the 
change. Then I was running up the stairs, fumbling in my pocket for the key. 

The key—where was it? I searched in my trousers, my jacket. Had I 
forgotten to take my key this morning? Well, no matter now. If Roxie was 
home, she’d let me in. 

Roxie was home. The door was slightly ajar. I pushed it open, then 
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halted, just in time to avoid stumbling over her overnight bag. It rested right 
in the doorway. And next to it, on the floor, was her purse. 

“Roxie!” I murmured 

There was a faint sound from the bedroom beyond. I crossed the room in 
three strides. 

She was on the bed and he was bending over her, his hands coiled in her 
long red hair. He had wound her hair about her throat and now he was pulling 

the ends tight, strangling her in a scarlet noose Her face was mottled and 
purple. 

His face I couldn’t see, didn’t wait to see. I jumped him from behind, and 
pulled him off. And then I tore the heavy bedlamp from its socket and I 
smashed his skull, smashed and battered at the top of his head until he 
slumped to the floor and I could stare down into his unconscious face. 

At first I didn’t recognize it—hadn’t expected to recognize it, of course. 
And then, beneath the pallor of that contorted countenance a familiar ex¬ 
pression emerged. The man had aged, his hair was graying, there was no 
pan makeup on the face. But I could still identify it. 

“Bucky Dugan,” I murmured. 

Bucky Dugan. Yes, I remembered him now. He used to be on the net¬ 
work, M.C. of one of those quiz shows, until the scandals broke last year. 
Then he'd disappeared. 

Things began to click into place now. Click-click-click, a tinkling sound, 
like the rattle of little silver bones jangling in the night wind. 

I stooped and searched his pockets, knowing what I’d find. My key, of 
course. And the rough objects the size of robins’ eggs. They were grimy and 
encrusted, but as I turned them the light caught a hint of green flame. 

Roxie lay back on the bed, breathing stertorously. But she still breathed 
and that was all I needed to know. I could call the police, now. They’d send 
an ambulance over, take care of her. 

I made the call hastily, and hung up when they asked my name. 

It would have been fine if I could have stayed with her until they arrived, 
but there wasnt time. And it wasn’t safe; not with the unconscious man on 
the floor and that other man—the dead man—discovered out there in the 
big house on Azure Drive. 

So I left, hastily, running down the street until I found another cab. Then 

I made the driver wait while I located my address book and found the name I 
sought. 

I gave him a number out on the Strip. Funny that I should be retracing my 
route again. But then it was all very funny, all very coincidental—until one 

stopped to think, stopped to realize that there was no coincidence involved 
at all. 

This time we drove back through dusk, and the lights began to blaze 
up—the enchanted lights of an enchanted city. The wonderful lights of a 
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world of magic, blazing forth from all of those wonderful, magic clipjoints 
and gay bars and mortuaries which make up the romantic spectacle of Holly¬ 
wood by night. The vampires would be abroad now. The bloodsuckers. And 
there was one bloodsucker in particular whom I was seeking. 

We came to the building* one of those two-storey layouts divided up into 
small cubicles where little men spend their days barking into their tele¬ 
phones, where the air is filled with stale cigar smoke and the endless babble 
of darling, lover-boy, let’s get together for lunch, let’s make a deal, let’s sign 
quick before they change their minds 

I didn’t know if I’d find him there this late, or if I’d have to seek him out at 
the Vine Street Derby, or Barney’s Beanery, or even Tail o’ the Cock. But I 
was past caring. If I had to track him all over town I’d catch up with him 
eventually. And when I did, I knew what I was going to do. 

As it turned out, he was in his office, and alone. So I merely had to walk 
in, close the door behind me, march over to the desk, reach down, and grab 
him by the throat. I squeezed hard, but not too hard. That was the only 
difficult part, really—remembering that I mustn’t kill him. Not yet, anyway. 
And then I stared down into his crumpled face and said, “All right, Clermer, 
let’s have the straight story. Who paid you to bring Roxie to me in the first 
place? Who paid you, and how much?” 

He talked, then 

It was all bluff and bluster at first, and I had to slap him around a bit 
before he realized that I meant business. Once he made a break for his desk 
drawer, but he never got his hand on the gun. In a way that was all to the 
good, because I took the gun myself. And after that, everything was much 
easier. 

Only it wasn’t easy to hear what he had to tell me. It wasn’t easy to hear 
the truth, even though I expected and anticipated most of what he had to 
say. 

Nothing was easy until I came to leave. Until I marched out of there and 
started walking north, into the canyon, with the gun cocked and ready in my 
pocket. 

Nothing was easy until I came to Wagram’s place. 

5 

The night was deeper here in the canyon. The private driveway held a 
private darkness, and there were no lights in the big house beyond. 

The screaming people were asleep, and I had no desire to wake them. 
Let them slumber in their wombs, their tombs, their dooms. Let them rest, 
let them rot in the lair of the womb-faker, the tomb-breaker, the doom- 
maker. Dr. Carl Wagram. I read his name etched in bronze. I saw his name, 
etched in blood, emblazoned on a bleeding brain. 
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The door was locked. I didn’t care. I knew other ways of entry. Case- 
entry. Window-entry. Breaking and entering. 

There was no Voice to guide me here, but I didn’t need one now. I knew 
how to walk in the dark, how to stalk in the dark, how to simulate the silence 
of a shadow flitting down the long hall on the soundproofed side of the 
building. 

The soundproofed side thats where the screaming people were. I 
could detect the dim light issuing from beneath the door on my left. 

I wasn’t afraid. I had Clermer’s gun. I edged up to the door, turned the 
knob slowly. The door opened. 

The wide room was bathed in twilight from recessed, indirect fixtures 
set in the walls. And it was lined with low cribs that looked like beds, yet 
bore a mocking resemblance to still another place of slumber. Eternal 
slumber. As I gazed down into the cold countenances of the occupants, the 
resemblance heightened. 

These were not beds. They were coffins. And they contained corpses. 

There were no screaming people here; the mouths were closed in thin- 
lipped lines, the faces were slack, the eyes glazed. I saw a dozen coffinlike 
cubicles; ten were occupied. I glanced at the faces through a tangle of appa¬ 
ratus overhead; then recognized the mundane instruments and installations 
used in ordinary intravenous feeding. 

They weren’t really dead, but merely sleeping. Or in a coma, rather—for 
my presence did not awaken them. I gazed into their frozen features, then 
froze myself. Two faces I recognized, two I knew. “Bittner!” I murmured. 
“Corelli!” 


Yes, Dr. Bittner. And Dr. Corelli. Wagram’s own assistants. He’d said 
they helped him with the screaming people, and yet they were lying here 
with the others. And the others did not scream. 

I was the one who wanted to scream, but I held the gun and I held my 
purpose and I held my course. I moved toward the door at the far side of the 
room. Wagram’s private quarters must be beyond. 

Yes, there was light flooding forth from under this door, too. I ap¬ 
proached the panel slowly, cautiously. Gently, I eased the door ajar. 

Now I could see into the room ahead. Wagram’s private study, as I’d 
suspected. And I could see the back of his head over the top of the big 
armchair, see the front of his head as he swiveled and turned, see the look in 
his eyes as he recognized me, see the slackness of his mouth as he goggled 
at the gun in my hand. 


Thats right, I said, softly. “Don’t try to get up. In fact, I wouldn’t 
advise you to attempt to move at all.” 

“Steve—” 

kn ow it’s a surprise. You were expecting Bucky Dugan, weren’t you?” 
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“Let me do the talking. There are a few things I’d like to get straight 
before I call the police.” He started to say something, but I waved him into 
silence. The gun was much better than a magic wand; I could perform some 
really amazing transformations with that gun. And he knew it, because he 
slumped back in his chair and listened. 

“I’ve never cared for the usual denouement,” I said, softly. “You know 
the bit—where the murderer holds a gun on the detective and blurts out a 
complete explanation of his crimes, just before the cops break in and rescue 
his intended victims. Fortunately, the situation is reversed now. So let me 
tell it my way. All I want from you is confirmation or correction.” 

“Steve, you’re not well, you need help—” 

“I’ve had your kind of help,” I told him. “All I ever want of it. And at the 
time, I was grateful. Grateful that you came along, opportunely, to rescue 
me and save my life. Now I wonder if I wouldn’t have been better off if I’d 
died out there on the desert. At least I wouldn’t have served as your guinea 
pig- 

“Because that’s what I was, wasn’t I? You experimented on me, using my 
genuine amnesia as a base on which to superimpose an artificial personality- 
pattern. I was the first, wasn’t I?” 

I waited, waving the gun, until he nodded reluctantly. 

“That’s what I thought. Once you saw how easily it was possible to 
control an amnesiac, you applied similar techniques with your so-called 
screaming people. The hopeless cases, whom only wealth saved from per¬ 
manent public institutionalization; people whose families wanted to avoid 
publicity and who were willing to consent to anything which might seem¬ 
ingly restore the sanity of their loved ones. 

“You had sent me back into the world, and you were able to send them 
back, when and if you so desired. My memory was lost in the accident; their 
memories you erased with shock treatments. Is that the story?” 

“Yes.” Wagram sighed the word. 

I raised the gun. “That’s the story,” I said, “but not the truth. I’m no 
neurologist, but I do know that the actual source of memory-patterns has 
never been definitely located in the human brain. You can’t deliberately 
‘erase’ memory, as you claim, without irreparable damage to actual cellular 
tissue and structure. Many external physical agents can bring about tempo¬ 
rary amnesia, partial or complete—but unless there’s widespread perma¬ 
nent deterioration, memory returns. You can’t do what you claim to have 
done, physiologically. So your erasure must have been accomplished psycho¬ 
logically, instead. In my case, and in the case of all the poor victims of your 
‘advanced’ therapy, you seized upon a temporary lapse in orientation and 
recall and made it permanent. And there’s just one way in which you or 
anyone else could do this—through suggestion, through hypnosis. You in¬ 
stalled those permanent memory-blocks yourself; did so deliberately.” 
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All right, Wagram said. “I’ll admit that. But there was a reason I’ve 
already explained it to you. By suppressing the memories, I could suppress 

e sources of psychosis and prevent any recurrence of aberration. That was 
the theory, the basis of my techniques—” 

Perhaps it was, originally. But then you found that your hypnotherapy, 
administered to stunned and literally infantile personalities, gave you com¬ 
plete and utter control over your patients. You could actually order their 
present and future existences as you willed. And the temptation was too 

r at ’™ Sn !' L Y ° U began t0 think about wa y s of usin 8 that power. Of what 
i would be ike to send supposedly cured patients back into the world who 

were actually under your eternal command. You could install a series of 
hypnotic controls, ensure just the reactions you desired. Oh, it wasn’t quite 
that simple, I realize that; it wasn’t just a matter of sitting at some sort of 
psychic switchboard and pressing buttons at will, or being able to hold all the 
tangled strings and making the puppets dance. You needed other help and 
you got it. H ’ 

“Clermer told you this?” Wagram murmured. 

He told me enough so that I can guess the rest. I know about last night 
tor example. You were planning to take a big step forward, weren’t you? If I’d 
succeeded as you intended, then you’d set up other similar tasks for the rest 
o your screaming people. You thought you’d found a way of committing the 
so-called perfect crime. 

“Somehow you learned of Hexler’s emeralds. Perhaps through some rela¬ 
tive who might have been a patient of yours. You made it your business to 
gain access to his home, to ‘case the joint’ and familiarize yourself with the 
physical layout and with his personal habits. Then you sent me there, to kill 
nirn and to steal the stones. But something went wrong. 

It took you a while to figure out what had happened. Today, when I 
showed up here at noon, you realized what must have occurred. So while you 
kept me occupied and we talked, you got the key to my apartment. While I 
was in that womb of yours, you gave the key to Bucky Dugan. He was one of 
your patients one of your screaming people—had been, ever since he 
cracked up after the quiz-show mess. You went into that charming little 
morgue of yours, where you keep your wonderful cures in hypnotic trance 
f"n y ? U j Gd B . ucky Dugan ful1 of subliminal suggestion, then sent him out to 
kill. And again, something went wrong, because I showed up in time to 
forestall him. She isn’t dead, Wagram/' 

He stood up then. His eyes never left the muzzle of the gun, but he stood 
up anyway. “The police—she’ll talk—” 

“It doesn’t matter. I’m going to talk, too.” 

Wagram shook his head. 

“No You’re wrong. You won’t talk.” He took a step forward. “You won’t 
talk, and you won’t shoot me, either. Because you can’t, you know.” 
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My finger tightened on the trigger. “I wouldn’t risk it if I were you,” I 
muttered. 

“There’s no risk involved.” He was just a grotesque, baldheaded little fat 
man and there was nothing imposing, nothing menacing, about his appear¬ 
ance. 

But all at once I wasn’t seeing him any more. I was hearing him. I was 
listening to his voice, as it changed—as it became the Voice. 

“Yes. You were right, Steve. I do use hypnotic controls. I have used them 
to suppress your latent memories. I have used them to install commands. 
And you obeyed. Remember last night, Steve? You obeyed me then. Just as 
you obey me now. Because you must obey You know that, don’t you? You 
must always obey. Unless you listen to me, you’ll go back. Back to the pain, 
forever. Do you understand? Back to the pain, forever. I can do that, you 
know. I can send you there forever—send you to the time when you were 
crushed under the car, screaming your life away. You don’t want to scream 
again, do you, Steve? You don’t want to scream always and always, the way 
you feel like screaming now. . . it’s more than anyone can bear, isn’t it, the 
agony inside your skull. . . you’re lying under the car, you cant move, you 
can’t possibly move or get away from the pain. . . it’s crushing you, Steve, 
you’ve got to make it stop. . 

And it was crushing me, and I couldn’t see Wagram any more. I couldn’t 
see the room, because it was dark here on the desert and I was trapped, 
trapped under two tons of steel, and the pain was all around me and I wanted 
to scream, had to scream. 

“Don’t," said the Voice. “There’s another way. The only way. Just hold out 
your hand. There, hold it out. Give me the gun, Steve. You don’t need the 
gun, do you? That’s right . . . just give me the gun. It’s the gun that is 
hurting you. Once you get rid of it you won’t feel the pain. There will be no 
more pain. Just darkness . . . darkness and peace. You will rest then. Rest 
and forget. Forget that any of this ever happened. It was just a bad dream. A 
bad dream. Give me the gun—” 

And I was out there in the darkness on the desert, but a million miles 
away was the end of my hand, and I was holding it out to him and he was 
taking the gun and I could feel the pain flowing down my arm (how slowly 
the pain flows when it has a million miles to go) and into the gun that he was 
taking and in a moment I would be free and the pain would be gone and the 
Voice would be gone and there would be nothing but the rapture of release. 

The Voice told me that, I believed the Voice, I obeyed the Voice, and 
then—the Voice stopped. 

The Voice stopped, and I opened my eyes. 

I was back in Wagram’s study and I was staring at him and wondering 
what had happened to the Voice. 

Wagram stood there, the gun dangling between his fingers. He let it fall 
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and raised his hand to his throat, fumbling at the shiny object which quivered 
there in the space between his wide collar and his pudgy chin. 

The light glittered on the length of the vibrating knife-blade. It glittered 
on the redness which gathered and gushed forth from the spot where the tip 
had penetrated his veined neck. 

He took a half-step forward and opened his mouth, but no voice came 
forth—only a thin trickle of pinkish foam. He stared at the blade of the 
scalpel lodged in his throat, then fell and lay silent. Silent and forever still. 

I turned. Roxie stood in the doorway. 

“Just in time,” she whispered. “I must have come to right after you left. I 
knew youd head straight for here, so I followed, before the police arrived. I 
found the scalpel out there, in the other room, where those creatures are 
sleeping. And I heard you and Wagram talking, heard what he told you there 
at the last. Oh, Steve, I’m so glad I got here before he—” 

<(; She started forward but I ignored her. I stooped and picked up the gun. 
I m not glad, I said, softly. I m sorry. Very sorry. You should have kept 
running, Roxie. Even without the emeralds, you should have kept running 
while you had the chance.” 

“Steve—” 

“No, don’t come any closer.” I had the gun now, held it steadily. “You see, 
there’s just one thing wrong with your reasoning. I didn’t head straight for 
here after I left the apartment. I made a stop first, out on the Strip. I saw 
your friend Clermer.” 

Drained white, the pallor of her face was indescribably lovely when 
framed by that long red hair. 

“Or should I say Wagram’s friend Clermer?” I continued. “He must have 
been Wagrams friend, first. Because it was Wagram who came to him, 
originally, and asked him to introduce you to me.” 

“No, that’s not true! I don’t know what Clermer told you, but he lied!” 

I shook my head. “I’m willing to believe him,” I answered. “Because it all 
fits.” 

My voice softened. I think I understand, Roxie. I can see how it was. 
You were just one of those good-looking women who never quite managed to 
make the grade. The breaks hadn’t come your way, and you were getting just 
a little panicky about the future. Maybe you’d have to choose between mar¬ 
rying some bartender or taking the B-girl route. Then Wagram came along 
with his proposition. Clermer was to introduce you to me, you’d make your 
play, we’d get married. That would give Wagram what he needed to continue 
his experiments—a go-between, a liaison agent, someone who could help 
him to keep control. In return, he’d cut you in on his future profits. Because 
he told you his plans, didn’t he, Roxie? He told you that he intended to use 
me as a sort of zombie, in robbery and murder. And you agreed.” 

“But it didn’t work out that way,” Roxie murmured. “I loved you, Steve.” 
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“Yes. You loved me, and you loved living in a crummy little apartment 
and taking cheap bit parts when you could get them. But all the while you 
loved money more. And Wagram kept building me up, waiting for the right 
proposition to come along. When he planned this Hexler affair he thought he 
had it in the bag. Only that’s when you got smart.” 

Roxie closed her eyes. “No, Steve, no. Clermer didn’t tell you this.” 

“Of course he didn’t, not this part. I had to figure it out for myself. But 
it’s perfectly obvious, isn’t it? There were a couple of things even Wagram 
didn’t know about your past. That you worked a season or two with a carny, 
for example. Long enough to learn how to throw knives—as Wagram found 
out, just now. More important, my guess is that you probably got acquainted 
with some mentalist; well enough acquainted so that you understood the 
scope of Wagram’s plans for me and realized they might work. 

“It was a simple enough idea. Wagram planted the entire pattern of 
post-hypnotic suggestion with me when I visited him last week and arranged 
for you to give me a prearranged signal while I slept which would set the 
whole series of commands in motion as a sort of dream in which a Voice 
directed me. 

“But even Wagram wasn’t fool enough to believe that a dazed somnambu¬ 
list could get away with a detailed crime. You had to get there first, didn’t 
you? Last night, when you were sure I was asleep, you went to Hexler’s. 
That's why the window was already open, that’s why the lock on the window 
seat had already been forced, that’s why the emeralds were already stolen. 
And that’s why Hexler was already dead when I arrived. You strangled him 
with his pillow. I merely repeated the gesture with a corpse.” 

“That’s insane—” 

“But it just might have worked, mightn’t it? You came back, then gave the 
prearranged signal which activated Wagram’s pattern of suggestion over me. 
So that I’d retrace your footsteps, leave telltale fingerprints, retain a mem¬ 
ory which would later convince me that I’d been guilty of the crime. The rest 
of it I can figure out, too. Wagram expected me to come running to him 
today with the story. And he’d be very sympathetic, but finally he’d agree to 
let me go to the police. That’s when you’d step in to testify about my inexpli¬ 
cable absence. Everything would come out then; everything except the 
present whereabouts of the emeralds—which you were already to have 
concealed, and turn over to Wagram once I was safely incarcerated and the 
heat was off. It was a doubly-perfect crime, wasn’t it, Roxie? 

“Only you wanted to make it triply-perfect. By crossing up Wagram, 
taking the emeralds yourself, and making a run for it. Mexico, I suppose. 

“But when I came to Wagram, something I said or did seemed to have 
aroused his suspicions. Maybe you were supposed to have phoned him, and 
didn’t. Anyway, he figured things out. And he stole my key, gave it to Dugan, 
sent Dugan to kill you. It was all right if I discovered your body—that would 
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merely implicate me further, when Wagram informed the police he had 
Hexler s killer. Maybe I was to be accused of your death, too. In any event, 
Wagram would get rid of me, of you, and of any suspicion of complicity. 

Except, of course, that I arrived before Dugan finished the job. And 
went to Clermer. And came here ” I shook my head. “Why didn’t you just 
keep on running, Roxie? Why did you come back?” 

She stared into my eyes. “To save your life, Steve. Wagram had the gun. 
In another minute he’d have killed you.” 

“I know.” 

“Maybe it’s true, Steve, maybe everything you said is true. And maybe 
there were other things to come What would you say if I told you that Carl 
Wagram confided in me? What if I told you that he was in love with me 
himself, that he offered me a full share in his future? If this experimental 
venture succeeded, he wasn’t going to stop there. He had plans for his 
patients, Steve, big plans. Dont forget, some of them were wealthy and 
important, and all of them had influential connections. He could send them 
back to their homes, control them through his post-hypnotic suggestions 
and pseudomemories and plant observers at their sides, too. He’d recruit his 
own staff of nurses and attendants for the job. 

And it wasnt murder and robbery he had in mind—there were bigger 
things. Some of these people of his had access to estates, trust funds, 
controlling interests in banks, insurance companies. There’d be ways of 
making millions, in the end, without risk or bloodshed involved. 

I could have shared that, Steve. But instead, when I came here tonight 
and picked up that scalpel, I killed him. And saved you.” 

“Because you knew it was too late then. If he killed me there’d be an 
investigation and both he and you would eventually be implicated. So you got 
rid of him instead, hoping that Id take pity on you and let you save your own 
neck.” 

«|_ tt 

“Don’t lie to me, Roxie. Not now.” 

She couldn’t meet my gaze any more. And the flush rose to cover the 
pallor. 

“All right, Steve. It’s true. I thought maybe you’d let me go.” 

I sighed and put the gun in my pocket. 

“You’re a smart girl, Roxie.” 

“Ohh—then you mean—?” 

I turned away and faced the desk, staring down at the phone. “I’ll give 
you ten minutes. Just ten minutes. Then I’ll have to make the call.” 

She didn’t say anything and I didn’t look at her, but I knew that she’d 
opened the door and backed out of the room, retracing her steps, running 
down between the coffinlike rows where the screaming people slept like 
vampires in their native earth. 


The Screaming People 
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And I stood there in the soundproofed silence of the room and my heart 
beat a requiem and the watch on my wrist brought me ten minutes closer to 
my own death. 

Then I called the police. 

It didn’t take them long to come—perhaps five minutes more, so that it 
was just fifteen minutes in all since Roxie had departed. 

Only she hadn’t departed, and fifteen minutes was quite long enough. 

I should have thought about that a little more. 

I should have thought about what might have happened when Dr. Carl 
Wagram died; Dr. Carl Wagram, whose personal control over the psychotic 
psyches of his patients plunged them into trance, so that they slept in the 
room beyond. I should have wondered if, perhaps, that control might end 
when Wagram’s own life ended. 

And I should have remembered that the rooms were completely and 
utterly soundproof. . . . 

But the police came, and they chose to arrive by the entrance on this 
side of the house, and by the time I told a portion of my story and opened 
the door through which Roxie had made her escape, it was too late. 

I could only stare into the room beyond and listen to the screaming 
people—the screaming people who had awakened when Wagram died, 
awakened in all their ravening madness, and waited there when Roxie had 
retreated into their midst. 

I could only stare at what was still in their midst, there on the floor— 
what had once been Roxie and was now only a torn and tattered mass over 
which the screaming people fought and clawed and bit and tore. 

And the sound was deafening, so that the captain of detectives had to 
shout at me as I pushed him away and entered the room. 

“Don’t, man!” he cried. “Where do you think you’re going? What’s the 
matter with you?” 

There was only one answer left to me now, of course, and I gave it to 
him. 

I opened my mouth. 

And I began to scream— 
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There’s an old Chicago saying which covers it—if you stand on the corner 
of State and Madison Street long enough, you’ll see everyone you know in 
the world pass by. A seeming exaggeration, but that’s what they say. 

I’d been in Chicago for quite a while now, but I’d never put the matter to a 
test, and I had no intention of trying it today. As far as that goes, I wasn’t 
even standing on the corner; I was halfway down the block, making for the 
subway entrance, but that’s when I saw him. Just a flash of the profile, with 
the broken nose unmistakably outlined against a store window—yet even 
after five years it was enough for instantaneous recognition. One doesn’t 
forget the face of an only brother, though heaven knows I’d tried during the 
years apart. 

For a moment I was tempted to go on without speaking. But there was 
something about the way he hurried along, head bent, which triggered a 
response. Before I knew it, the words were out of my mouth. 

“George,” I called. “George, it’s me.” 

I could swear to the look of panic on his face, and it wasn’t that he was 
horrified by my grammar, either. He turned, stared, recognized me, and put 
his hand to his mouth. And then he ran. He ran down State Street like a man 
possessed. 

Of course that isn’t the way I described his actions to myself at the time. 
Nobody uses phrases like “a man possessed” any more. “Possessed” by 
what? There are no demons in the Twentieth Century, we all realize that. 
There are no demons, no devils, no evil spirits. We live in an enlightened 
age, in a sane, matter-of-fact world of gas chambers, human incineration 
plants, wholesale massacres, scientific torture devices and hydrogen 
bombs. But everything has a perfectly logical explanation, and no man’s 
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cruelty or inhumanity to his fellows is based on demoniac possession. There 
is no place in this modern world for ogres or bogey men. We are well aware 
that we deal with nothing more alarming than sadists, psychopaths, para¬ 
noiacs, schizophrenics, manic-depressives, necrophiles, zooerasts, pyroma- 
niacs and other deviates and borderline neurotics whose combined total is 
probably less than one-third of the entire population. 

So my brother George, whatever his problem, was obviously not “pos¬ 
sessed.” He was just, in popular parlance, a weirdo. And if he ran off that 
way it was because he was merely sick, sick, sick. 

“Sick, sick, sick.” For a moment I thought of following him, but the press 
of the crowd was too great. Besides, why should I bother? I hadn’t seen the 
man for over five years, and when he’d left then I’d been glad to be rid of him. 
It was obvious, whatever his present problem might be, that he didn’t want 
to see me now. I was surprised to run across him in Chicago—we’d parted 
in Boston. Chances were, in a city area of four million, that I wouldn’t 
encounter him again; if he wanted to seek me out, he could do so easily 
enough. He’d find my name in the papers, in the little ads on the amusement 
page. Let him come down to the Club and watch my act. 

No sense in worrying about him and his troubles, not right now.. Better 
to think about that “sick, sick, sick” business. Maybe I ought to work up 
some more bits for the act. 

I was doing a stand-up routine at the Club every night. The Club was on 
North Clark, just a sucker-trap like hundreds of other joints all over the 
country, and my routine was like hundreds of other acts. The Mort Sahl 
scene, dig? Every week you read The Reporter magazine and then you make 
with the memorized ad libs about the squares and all like that there. You’ve 
got Nixon jokes and Sputnik jokes and General Motors jokes and progressive 
jazz jokes and Zsa Zsa Gabor jokes and GI jokes and Eisenhower golf jokes 
and Togetherness jokes and sports-car jokes and addict jokes and television 
jokes and if the crowd is hip you even have a few Zen jokes. Just the old 
off-beatnik routine, but that’s what they’re going for this season. And most 
of all, of course, you have sick jokes. The time is long gone when Will 
Rogers could get up and milk laughs by talking about visiting Congress. 
Today every comic talks about visiting his psychiatrist. 

Actually, I’d never visited a headshrinker, but maybe I should have. Be¬ 
cause I hated this routine of mine. And I hated the audience—the oh-so-so- 
phisticated, oh-so-self-conscious, self-assured, nervous, nonconformist 
in-group of enlightened, superior free souls enchained in the irresponsible 
necessity of satisfying their own selfish desires. Said desires being to drink, 
dope and debauch while avoiding any consequences of their actions; in a 
word, the same desires which might conceivably be found in a gang of truck- 
drivers. The only difference being in favor of the truckdrivers; they at least 
gratified them without rationalizations. They didn’t expect anyone to write 
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books proclaiming that their antisocial activities were really the spiritual 
expression of an inner sensitivity searching for the truth. If a truckdriver 
got drunk and picked up a girl and sponged off her and then deserted her on 
the road, that was that. But a beatnik, or the thousands upon thousands of 
pseudo-beatniks who hid behind beards these days, insisted that he was On 
the Road. And he liked to do his drinking and make his pickups and get his 
kicks, man, in crummy joints featuring comics such as myself—who flat¬ 
tered his stunted ego by making funnies about squares. 

Oh, I hated it, and no mistake. But it was a living. I got two bills a week 
out of it, and besides now I had Lucy. 

We’d been married a little over four months now, and lived in an apart¬ 
ment not far from the Club. Yes, it was an apartment, an old-fashioned 
apartment with Kroehler furniture and there were Audubon print reproduc¬ 
tions on the walls. It wasn’t a “pad” where you sat on the floor and played 
bongos, ducking your head whenever you stood up so that you wouldn’t be 
brained by the sharp edges of one of those damned mobiles. 

Lucy was no beatnik type, and that’s why I loved her. She had been 
taking post-grad work at U of C when I met her, and she had a job in a law 
office in the Loop now; when she came home she cooked dinner in an apron 
instead of hopping around opening a can of beans while wearing a dirty 
leotard. 

Right now I was anxious to get home to her. Riding the subway I gradu¬ 
ally forgot about brother George. He was one of them, one of the beatniks. 
Of course, he’d been born a few years too early to call himself a member of 
the beat generation. He wasn’t lucky enough to be around when the self-jus¬ 
tification labels were passed out. In his time, people like George were 
identified, quite simply, as selfish and untrustworthy. If they lied and stole 
and cheated and ran up bad debts and goofed off on jobs and beat it out of 
town when some girl’s parents raised a stink, they acquired bad reputations. 
And if you loved them, you tried to help them. You did your best to pull them 
out of jams and you did your best to talk a little sense into them, and then 
when nothing seemed to work, you heaved a sigh of mingled regret and relief 
when they finally took off for good. 

I had. And I heaved another sigh now and turned my thoughts to Lucy. 
She’d be home now, waiting for me. 

And she was. She came into my arms, there at the door, and I forgot 
everything; the stupid moralizing and self-righteousness and the worries 
beneath them. There was only this warmth and this richness and this re¬ 
sponse. Until she stepped back and handed me the newspaper. 

“Here, darling,” she said. “Read this.” 

This was a single-column story on the front page, and my eyes moved 
over it hastily. It was Lucy’s habit to call my attention to items in the paper 
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which might inspire a gag or two for my act, but I wasn’t getting any particu¬ 
lar sparks from this one. 

A murder had been committed this morning in the basement of the old 
Harvey residence, out on the South Side. The late Chandler Harvey was a 
well-to-do collector of oriental art who had willed his acquisitions to the 
Chicago Art Institute. Upon being notified of the settlement of the estate, 
the Institute had dispatched two guards to catalogue and pack the collection 
under the supervision of orientologist Wilmer Shotwell. While waiting for 
Shotwells arrival, the two men had entered the basement of the Harvey 
home where the collection was assembled. It was here, at approximately 
12:15 p.m., that Shotwell discovered the body of one of them, Raymond 
Brice, 41, of 2319 Sunview Avenue. He had apparently been killed by a blow 
on the head from a heavy stone figurine. Police were seeking the other 
guard, George Larson, 33, of— 

My brother, George . 

Lucy stared at me. “Then I was right,” she murmured. 

“Yes.” 

Of course, thats not such an unusual name. It could be another George 
Larson.” 

I sighed. “It could be. But it isn’t.” 

“What makes you so certain?” 

Because I saw him, less than an hour ago. He was downtown, on State 
Street, and when I recognized him and called out, he ran.” 

“Oh, Dave, what are you going to do?” 

I shrugged. “What can I do? I don’t know where he is now—certainly not 
at that fleabag hotel address listed in the paper. Maybe he got out of town. I 
hope so.” 

t In spite of all he did to you?” I’d told Lucy about George, of course. 

“Yes. That’s gone and forgotten. Besides, I’m not sure he’s guilty.” 

“But the paper says—” 

“I know what the paper says, and what the police say. They find a body, 
George is gone, and they jump to conclusions. But George is my brother. I 
know him pretty well. Hes a bum and a moocher, and I wouldn’t trust him 
with a wallet or a woman. But I don’t buy him as a murderer—he hasn’t got 
it in him to kill. There’s no violence in George.” 

“How do you know?” Lucy put her hands on my shoulders. “How do you 
know what it takes to make a killer?” 

I dont really. Its just that I cant imagine George pulling a stunt like 
that.” 

“You’re really fond of him, aren’t you, in spite of everything?” 

I crumpled the newspaper. “Damn it, if he’d only stopped when I called 
him, let me help him!” 

“You’re upset,” Lucy said. “Maybe you ought to call the Club, tell them 
you can’t appear tonight.” 
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I shook my head. “What good would that do? Until we get more facts, we 
might as well forget about it. We aren’t listed in the phone book yet so there’s 
no chance of George seeking us out here. And I doubt if the police or anyone 
else knows that he’s my brother. So you go ahead to your evening class, and 
I’ll go the Club. To coin an expression, the show must go on.” 

And it went on, at the Club, around ten. I was standing there holding the 
floor-mike when I saw George come in. He was still wearing the same suit 
he’d worn downtown during the afternoon, but his collar was open and his 
tie was gone. His hair hung over his forehead. He was drunk. 

No, it wasn’t the open collar and fallen hair bit that made me so certain. 
It was the way he slumped down at a deuce-table in the far corner and 
started talking to this pink panda. 

That’s right; he carried a pink panda, the kind you win at an amusement 
park. The kind you win perhaps, but not I. I wouldn’t be caught dead at an 
amusement park. And maybe that had been George’s idea. He didn’t want to 
be caught, dead or alive, and what better way to disappear than in the midst 
of a crowd? But he was still nervous, and he started to drink, and when he 
got enough liquor under his belt he realized he needed help. So he remem¬ 
bered seeing my name in the Club ads and he came here, to me. 

And I came to him, as soon as I’d cut the show. Came to the corner 
where he sat mumbling to this damned pink panda. An idiotic thing to 
do—or was it? He looked like just another drunk and perhaps it was a clever 
move, using a pink panda for protective coloration. One thing I had to give 
George; drunk or sober, he was always clever, I could vouch for that. 

Only he didn’t look clever now. He looked scared. 

“Davie-boy! It’s good to see you.” 

I sat down. “You didn’t think so this afternoon, on State Street.” 

“I was in a hurry.” 

“I know. I read the papers.” 

“But you don’t understand—” 

“Damned right I don’t.” 

“I've got to talk to you, alone. Dave, there’s something I’ve got to tell 
you, I’m going to need your help. I’ve never been in a spot like this before.” 

“You’re talking about the guard?” 

He glanced around, then bent forward. “No, it isn’t that. The guard’s not 
important. There’s something else. Something worse. Something—” 

“Hold it,” I said. “We can’t talk here, and I won’t be able to leave now. I 
cut the last show at twelve; after that the band takes over for the late crowd. 
Stick around until then and we’ll go somewhere together.” 

“But I can’t wait that long.” He grabbed my arm. “Dave, I mustn’t be 
alone. Don’t you see? Unless I talk to somebody pretty soon I’ll flip—” 

“Talk to your friend here,” I said, poking my finger at the pink panda. 
“Have another drink. But wait here. I’ll get back as soon as possible.” 
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His eyes went blank, as blank as the brown buttons in the panda’s head. 
And he stared at the ridiculous doll, stared at it long after I left the table. He 
hadn’t lied; he was ready to flip. To snap his cap, climb the walls, or what¬ 
ever phrase you choose to disguise the grim reality. There are so many 

charming, picturesque little phrases dealing with that subject today_ 

because there are so many charming, picturesque cases of acute psychosis. 

But then I was up in front of the mike again, talking about psychosis 
myself, talking about Flipville and stopping in at your friendly neighborhood 
analyst, three couches—no waiting. And the crowd loved it. They loved it 
because they could all pretend they were laughing at the other fellow; they 
were all right. Sure they were all right—the chronic lushes, the double- 
gaited ones and the lizzies and the barroom brawlers and the girls on tea and 
the boys on horse. They were intellectuals, they were iconoclasts, they 
were artists. In order to be truly creative, in order to dig Life the most, you 
had to get your kicks. 

Like Sarah, for example. 

I saw her out of the corner of my eye, coming in from the bar. Big Sarah, 
in the toreador pants and the sweatshirt; both garments bulging in all the 
right places. That was the story of Sarah’s life—she was always bulging in 
the right places. She wore dangling copper earrings to match the color of 
her hair, and I had no doubt but that she’d made them herself. Because Sarah 
was an artist and she enjoyed making things. Including ugly scenes and 
handsome men. Sometimes, when she was a little high, even the men could 
be ugly. I knew quite a bit about Sarah, because she was one of the regulars 
at the Club. She was one of those who laughed the loudest at all the sick 
jokes, but I happened to know she’d spent some time on the psychiatrist’s 
couch herself and quit only when she couldn’t persuade him to join her 
there. 

Big Sarah was an artist and she had an artist’s eye. Right now it might be 
a trifle bloodshot, but it seemed to have spotted that pink panda. Because 
as I watched, she wandered over to my brother George and started talking. 
By the time Id finished the routine I was on, she’d sat down next to him. 
During the course of my next bit the waitress came over with drinks. Sarah 
was giving him the big treatment now. 

Well, maybe it was all for the best. At least she’d keep George company 
until I could join him again. She knew how to laugh it up, and that was just 
what he needed now to last out the evening. But I wished both of them were 
a bit more sober. The waitress was already back at the table with more 
drinks—doubles, this time. 

I wanted to trim my act, but the crowd was with me and off to one side I 
could see Paul, the booker. He was grinning and I grinned back. I needed 
Paul. He was the guy who could pull me out of this trap—get me a better 
spot, maybe even downtown. So this was no time to beg off. I had to keep 
going. 
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But Sarah and George kept going, too. I watched the waitress approach 
again. They were toasting the panda, now. Sarah held it on her lap. She said 
something to George and laughed. 

Then the crowd was laughing and I went into my finale. The TV com¬ 
mercial business, and the horror movie jazz. That’s the big sophisticated 
boffola, you know—kidding the horror movies. Only to make it really sharp, 
you throw in a few references to The Lonely Crowd and Lolita. 

I bowed off. 

I bowed off and started for George’s table—or what had been George’s 
table. But George was gone now. He and Sarah and the pink panda had 
vanished. It didn’t take a correspondence course in detective work to figure 
out where they must be. Sarah had a studio down the street. Just the place 
for a menage a trois. Maybe she was queer for pandas. 

If I could have left then, I’d have made it my business to find out. But I 
couldn’t leave; there was another show to do in just forty minutes. The last 
show. After that I could go. George would still be there, if Sarah had her 
way. And she generally did. George was in no shape to offer much resis¬ 
tance. 

Perhaps it was for the best; at least he’d be out of public scrutiny. But I 
wasn’t, not until the final show was over. And in order to prepare for it, I 
needed a drink. 

I stepped over to the bar, looking around for Paul. The booker was 
standing down at the end, near the door, talking to a tall, gray-haired man 
who had just come in. I nodded at him and he nodded back. Then he turned 
to his companion and said something. I thought he’d break away, and was 
surprised to see that the gray-haired man moved in my direction instead. He 
paused behind me. 

“Mr. Larson—” 

“Yes?” 

“I am Dr. Shotwell.” 

Shotwell. Where had I heard that name before? Then I remembered— 
the newspaper story. Wilmer Shotwell, the orientologist in charge of the 
Harvey collection. My brother and the other guard had been waiting for him 
when the murder occurred. So he must know George. And he’d found me. 
Did he realize George had been here? Had Paul noticed me talking to him? 

I’d have to gamble on that. In a case like this, attack is usually the best 
defense. So I turned to Shotwell and nodded. 

“Yes, I read your name in the news story tonight. Have you found my 
brother yet?” 

“I was hoping you’d give me an answer to the same question, Mr. Lar¬ 
son.” 

“My brother and I have been out of touch with one another for the past 
five years. It wasn’t until today that I knew he was in Chicago.” I paused, but 
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not long enough for him to ask any questions. Instead, I shot one at him. 
“How did you know he was my brother?” 

“I did some checking. It seems he gave your name as a reference when 
he applied for the position of temporary guard at the Institute several 
months ago.” 

If Shotwell had checked, that meant the police would check too. Maybe it 
was just as well that George had gone off with Sarah. I’d avoid a lot of 
explanations this way. 

“He never informed me about this,” I said. “I’m afraid I can’t help you.” 

“That isn’t the reason I’m here,” Dr. Shotwell answered. “I wanted to 
warn you.” 

“About George? He isn’t dangerous. In fact, no matter what the news¬ 
papers say, I can’t believe he killed that man.” 

“I can. And it’s quite likely that he will kill again.” 

But why? Just because he may have had a fight with his fellow guard and 
struck him in a moment of rage—” 

Dr. Shotwell shook his head. “That’s what the police believe. I know 
they are wrong, but I made no effort to correct them. It’s better that they 
aren’t aware of the facts.” 

“Which are—?” 

“Mr. Larson, I knew the late Chandler Harvey very well. He was an 
insatiable collector of objets d’art and curiosa. He bought at auctions, he 
bought from dealers, he purchased through agents, he spent a fortune ac¬ 
quiring rarities. As an orientologist I helped catalogue only a small part of 
his treasure trove; for that’s what it was, what it came to represent in his 
own mind. Collecting can become a form of monomania, you know, particu¬ 
larly in the case of a wealthy man who reaches the point where he doesn’t 
even know what he has obtained any more. This was certainly true in Har¬ 
vey s situation. He literally did not know the extent of his own possessions. 
Pottery, sculptures, bas-reliefs, jewels from all over the world and out of it.” 

“Out of it?” 

Shotwell leaned forward. “Do you know anything about meteorites?” 

“A little.” 

“Well, I needn’t lecture. Let’s just say that I have reason to believe that 
there are many strange, as yet unclassified phenomena concerning these 
particles from outer space. There are australites, for example, which seem 
to fall recurrently in certain areas of the Earth’s surface, almost as though 
they were sent. Or as if they were seeking—” 

“Seeking? You talk as if they were alive.” 

“Is it so impossible to believe that there are other life forms besides the 
animal and the vegetable in the universe? Is mineral life so alien a concept? 
What is the difference between life and existence? What laws govern its 
patterns? How can we recognize life when we see it? There are living crea- 
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tures whose skeletons grow outside their bodies, there is the mystery of 
reincarnation and metamorphosis leading from larva to butterfly. What 
causes the regeneration of a fingernail, how do you explain the growth of a 
single hair on your own body, what is the common denominator of a blade of 
grass and a Giant Redwood?” Shotwell paused and smiled self-consciously. 
“But I said I wouldn’t deliver a lecture, didn’t I? And I won’t. All I must tell 
you is that I think amongst Chandler Harvey’s collection of rarities was an 
unusual meteorite—an ancient, jewel-like object which, in a certain sense, 
is alive. And I believe your brother must have found it today.” 

“Are you trying to tell me he mistook it for a jewel, was caught trying to 
steal it by the other guard, and killed him?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Then why come to me? Why not inform the police?” 

“Because they wouldn’t believe me. And they wouldn’t take the proper 
precautions with the meteorite if they recovered it.” 

“Precautions?” 

Shotwell sighed. “Have you heard about precious stones which seemed 
to carry a curse, to bring death and violence to their owners or whoever 
came in prolonged contact with them? Have you any knowledge of temple 
idols before whose jeweled eyes a bloody sacrifice is made? Have you ever 
wondered why certain infamous mass-murderers carried so-called ‘lucky 
stones’ upon their persons?” 

I stared at him. “You mean to say you believe this meteorite possesses 
some intelligence which influences men to kill? But why?” 

“Some living entities subsist on air, some on sunlight, some on flesh. 
Some require water—and some need blood.” Shotwell grimaced. “I don’t 
know very much, really. I have been able to trace this particular fragment 
back a mere fifty years. At that time it appeared in St. Petersburg, as the 
property of one Gregorovitch, the Little Gray Brother. History knows him 
as Rasputin. The meteorite had already been artificially faceted and pol¬ 
ished then, but it may not have been when he acquired it, during his years of 
exile in Siberia. There have been great recurrent meteor showers in that 
area, you know. It is said that Rasputin used various jewels as hypnotic 
agents—” 

I stood up. “Really, Dr. Shotwell, I don’t see what you have to gain by all 
this.” 

“It’s not a question of gain. I have only one purpose in seeing you. If your 
brother seeks you out, try and secure that meteorite. Don’t turn it over to 
the authorities; notify me immediately. Here is my card.” 

Somebody tapped me on the shoulder. It was Lew Kirby, the leader of 
the combo at the Club. “Two minutes 'til showtime, Pops,” he said. I nodded 
at him. 

“Got to run along now,” I told Shotwell. “You heard the man.” 
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“Yes, but if anything happens—” 

“Okay. I’ll get in touch with you.” And I moved away. The old brush-off. 
Thats the only way to handle the weirdos, and Shotwell was a weirdo from 
way back. I only wished he’d stayed there. Him and his living meteorites and 
out-of-this world life forms. 

The trouble was, he hadn’t stayed there, in his own little private world of 
fantasy. And I couldn’t brush off what he’d told me. Even though he went 
right out, and I went right on to do the act, the whole crazy business kept 
nagging at me. 

What was he really trying to say? That strange entities may exist in outer 
space and occasionally succeed in reaching Earth—that they need blood for 
nourishment and influence men to provide it—that such an entity became a 
part of the Harvey collection—that my brother stumbled across it today and 
killed a guard and stole it. 

None ()f this made any sense. Besides, George hadn’t really shed any 
blood; he’d conked that other guard on the head with a statue and run off. 
More likely this thing was a jewel, he’d seen it and gotten a case of sticky 
fingers, the guard saw him put the snatch on it and interfered, and George 
panicked and let him have it with the stone figurine. In which case perhaps 
Shotwell was spinning this wild yarn deliberately. He knew I’d never repeat 
such nonsense to anyone else, but at the same time he was giving me the 
message. George had a jewel, and Shotwell probably wanted it for himself. I 
was supposed to play stooge; get the thing away from George and give it to 
Shotwell. No wonder he hadn’t hollered copper—if the jewel was valuable, 
but no one else knew it had been in the collection, he could latch onto it for 
keeps. 

That made a lot more sense to me. That’s the kind of thing which could 
happen in my little world—the world of the Club, where everybody is out 
for just two things: loot and kicks. And there are no mysteries, only the 
psychoses and neuroses which arise when people are thwarted in their 
search for loot and kicks. 

Well, right now they were spending their loot at the little tables so that 
I’d stand up there and provide them with a few vicarious kicks. So I did. I 
gave them my monologue, gave them the hip line of you-and-I-know-all-the- 
answers patter, with every gag reassuring them by inference that they were 
smart and sure and superior in a world of stupid conformists. 

Oh, it was all so simple! The squares looked down on the beatniks and 
the beatniks looked down on the squares, and I looked down on them all 
because I was really kidding them both, I had the real message. By keeping 
one foot in either world I was free of both. And there were no other worlds. 

That was the only trouble. There were no other worlds, no worlds where 
this business of George and the meteorite fitted in. He had killed somebody, 
but why? George wasn’t a murderer. He was my brother and he was in a jam, 
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stolen jewel or no. Right now he was drunk, and shacked up with the whack¬ 
iest nympho I’d ever seen. And pretty soon the cops would do what Shotwell 
had done; they’d find me, and start asking questions. If George happened to 
wander back while they were around, or when I had some law tailing me, it 
would be curtains. 

And it was curtains, finally, for the act. I bowed off and begged off, and 
headed out of the Club. I knew where I was going now, where I had to go. 
Sarah’s studio was just down the street. I’d find George, give him the word. 
Ask him to set me straight on this whole mess. If he was still looped, I’d see 
that he sobered up, got in shape to travel. But above all, I must get him out 
of there, get him away from that man-eating female whose artistic efforts 
extended to canvas and mattress alike. And if she gave me any trouble— 

But she didn’t give me any trouble. 

The downstairs hallway was open, as it always was, day or night. And 
the light, as usual, was burned out in the stairwell. On the fourth landing I 
could see the dim illumination seeping from under the studio door. That 
door was never locked, either. 

I suppose I could have knocked. It would have been the gentlemanly 
thing to do, under the circumstances. Right now, .though, the circumstances 
were such as to make me forget I was a gentleman. 

The circumstances were that it was past midnight, and the hallway was 
dark, and I was afraid when I came creeping up those stairs. I was afraid 
because here in the dark it was so hard to remember about fantasies and 
hallucinations and effects and all the learned labels by which we seek to 
explain and expunge our secret dreads. And it was so easy to accept the 
atavistic memory and menace of myth—of alien life burrowing upward from 
inner Earth or swooping down from outer stars, of life that feeds upon us, 
fastens upon us to eat and drink with myriad, monstrous mouths— 

So I didn’t knock. I walked right into the studio. And Sarah didn’t give me 
any trouble. She just stood there in front of the big easel and continued 
painting. 

She had been painting for some little time now, apparently, and I doubt if 
she even realized I was in the room. I doubt if she realized anyone was in the 
room. Perhaps she might never realize the presence of another person again. 
No, it wasn’t that she was drunk and it wasn’t that she was in a state of 
shock. Her movements were the rigid and jerky ones of incipient catatonia 
(how easily the phrase comes, and how little it really explains !) and her eyes 
were fixed in glassy concentration upon the canvas. 

She was painting the pink panda, of course, but she hadn’t bothered to 
use it as a direct model. Her panda was huge, a hastily blocked-in figure 
covering the entire area of her canvas, and its outlines were grotesquely 
distorted. It wasn’t cubism or surrealism or anything abstract. She’d merely 
added and altered, so that the panda was now a misshapen monster with a 
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single, blazing eye; a grotesque mutant spawned of a teddy bear and a 
Cyclops. And it was no longer a pink panda. It was red, and it was ropy, and 
thick globs of pigment had already congealed in dark masses. 

Occasionally she bent forward to the sofa beside her to dip her brushes, 
and I glanced at her palette. 

Her palette was the body of my brother George, who lay sprawled out on 
the couch, his limp arms still hugging the pink panda to his breast. From 
breast to crotch he’d been ripped completely open by her palette knife, and 
she was dipping her brush in his wound, dipping her brush in blood and 
entrails as she painted her monster from life. From his life— 

I could have screamed. I could have screamed, and struck her, and run 
for help. Except that now I knew there was no help. George was dead, and 
she was possessed. Not psychotic, but possessed. Driven, compelled to do 
what she must do; shocked beyond sanity by killing him, the subconscious 
rationalization merged with catharsis and she returned to her art. She was 
atoning for the crime by painting a symbolic portrait of the criminal. 

So I made no outcry, because I realized now that what Shotwell had 
hinted must be true. There are more things in Heaven and Earth — 

There are more things coming to Earth, out of Heaven or some incon¬ 
ceivable alien hell. George had stumbled across one of them, and killed. He 
brought it to her, and she killed in turn. And it would go on, and on, unless I 
acted in time. 

I acted. I walked over to the corpse and took the pink panda in my arms. 
She didnt hear me, didn’t see me. She was painting the creature’s mouth 
now. The hungry mouth that gaped beneath the stare of the hungry eye. 

I picked up the panda and then I turned and ran out of the studio. The 
stairs thumped beneath me, and the panda thumped against my chest. It 
thumped and thumped, I could hear it, feel it throbbing there all the way 
home. There wasnt far to go. It was quite late, now, and the streets were 
deserted. Anything can happen in deserted streets at night, you know, even 
in a great city. A vampire can poke his head out of a manhole. A bloated 
corpse can rise from the fog-wreathed water of the river. A shower of blaz¬ 
ing life can fall from the outer stars— 

And a pink panda, a silly pink panda from an amusement park, can sound 
its hideous heartbeat like a devil’s drum. 

I could only hope that Lucy wouldn’t hear it when I let myself into the 
apartment. I could only hope that she would be asleep by now, long home 
from her evening class and too weary to wait up for me. She usually went to 
bed without waiting. I prayed she had tonight. Then I could call Shotwell and 
wait for him to arrive. Maybe I could even give him what he wanted without 
Lucy knowing. It would be best if she didn’t know, if she’d never know. 

Luck was with me. 

Lucy had retired, leaving the light on in the kitchen. She’d eaten a snack 
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before going to bed, and the leftovers of her midnight lunch were still on the 
table. I pushed the plate and cup and silverware aside and put the pink panda 
down. 

Now that I wasn’t holding it close any longer, I wasn’t conscious of the 
thumping. It was just a toy once more; a foolish, harmless toy. And that, of 
course, was all it had ever been. There was no malignity about it, no Cyclo¬ 
pean essence. George had won it at the amusement park and carried it along 
with him as a drunken whim. One ear was a bit battered, and the side of the 
head was torn— 

Torn? It had been cut. 

George had cut it, and not because of intoxicated impulse. He’d cut it and 
carried it along with him, and no wonder it thumped, because the meteorite 
was inside. That’s where he’d hidden it away. And he’d carried it to the studio 
and Sarah was aware of it, and then— 

Then, what? 

Had it happened the way Shotwell said it happened? Had the mere pres¬ 
ence of the stone been enough to influence a susceptible, already unbal¬ 
anced psyche? 

I didn’t know. I didn’t care. The one thing now was to get out Shotwell’s 
card, call him, let him come over and take the damned thing away. The 
damned thing that had already been linked with two deaths today alone, and 
God knows how many more through the years. // Shotwell wasn’t as crazy as 
the rest. As crazy as Sarah was, as crazy as George had been. 

But George wasn’t crazy. And I wasn’t, either. There are no monsters. A 
meteorite is just a piece of metal. It can be stuffed into the soft skull of a 
fuzzy pink panda, and it can be drawn out very easily. 

You can feel it in your hand, because it throbs. It isn’t cold and it isn’t 
warm—just pulses. It pulses there in your open palm and you stare down at 
it. 

And it stares back. 

It stares back, because it’s an eye. 

What had Shotwell said—that sometime, somewhere, somebody had 
faceted and polished it until it resembled a jewel? He had been wrong. It 
hadn’t been artificially cut at all, and it didn’t resemble a jewel. It resembled 
an eye. It was an eye. 

You could find such an eye in the forehead of an ancient idol. And you 
could easily imagine it set in the head of a Cyclops. But staring at it now, I 
didn’t have to imagine anything. I didn’t have to imagine, because I saw. 

I gazed into the eye and I saw everything. . . . 

The Arctic plain was barren of snow with the coming of spring. Stalag- 
mitic cairns dotted the bleak surface; great rock-masses that seemed em- 
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bedded in the earth, but which might have fallen from the stars. There was 
no life here; no life as we know it, under that brooding sky. 

And then life came. The bearded elders of the tribe advanced across the 
plain in slow processional, bearing the grease-dipped torches. Before them 
capered the angekok, the shaman. He carried the girl in his arms. 

She did not struggle, for she had been drugged and lay limp, nude and 
insensible. The shaman placed her upon the flat outcropping ledge of a 
cairn, and the drums thundered all around him. This was the chosen one, 
the maiden sacrifice of spring. She would lie here, her body bared to the 
savagery of the sullen sky, until night came. And with the coming of night, 
the dark brothers would venture forth to feast. The wolves of darkness 
would come to devour that which was their due, and then seek their lairs for 
a season. Thus spring would come safely to the wilderness, for the eaters of 
life would be appeased by this sacrifice. 

So spoke the drums. And so spoke the shaman. And then the tribesmen 
shambled away, and their torches died in the distance. The body on the altar 
lay lifeless as the black maw of the horizon slowly swallowed the sun. 

And then the thunder came again, but not from the drums. The sky 
shook, and a renewed radiance illumined the firmament. The maiden stirred 
restlessly, awoke. She sat up, stared about her. Her eyes widened, for there, 
in the shadows beyond the cairn, she saw the skulkers, the waiting ones. 
The wolves had come. They snarled at the sky and edged closer. The 
thunder boomed. 

Suddenly they turned; turned and ran, howling. And the ruddy radiance 
cast blood upon their backs, for a red rain descended. 

The maiden rose from the ledge and slipped down, shivering. The earth 
was shaking all around her, and the cairns tilted crazily, bobbing and weav¬ 
ing in the eerie light. The light was coming from the sky —falling from the 
sky! 

She turned to flee, but the light pursued. And suddenly it coalesced, 
condensed into a single, concentrated blaze that soared and swept and 
swooped between the cairns like a single great eye. An eye that pursued 
her. An eye that wove a web of light about her nakedness, an eye that settled 
at her feet so that she halted and stooped down and picked it up, only to drop 
it with a shriek of mingled pain and horror as the heat seared the flesh of her 
palms. 

But still she stared at it, squatted and stared. And as the thunder waned 
and the light faded and the night came, she continued to stare. She stared 
until the eye cooled and she did pick it up and hold it to her breast; an eye 
that was alive and staring between the two blind eyes of her nipples. And 
she walked across the barren plain, walked in darkness until she came to the 
place where her people stayed and slept about their dying fires. 

She stared down at the eye and then she picked up the stone knife and 
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she walked among her people and she slew. The knife rose and fell, rose and 
fell, and they awoke and screamed. But when they saw her eyes, when they 
saw the third eye she carried, they did not resist, did not attempt escape. 
She slew until her knife was red to the hilt, until the arm which wielded it 
was bathed in blood. And then the shaman bowed down before her and the 
elders worshipped also, for they knew she was the bride of a god. Thereaf¬ 
ter it was she who gave in sacrifice and she who wore the eye in an amulet 
woven to hang between her breasts.. . . 

In time she died, but the eye lived on. And it moved on. I saw the Tatars 
come and raid, and the eye moved southward with them on their return 
march, in the saddlebag of a chieftain. He spent hours staring at it before a 
battle or a raid, and then he slew and slew.. . . 

And a Mongol took it from the Tatar, and it found its way to India, and for 
a time it was indeed the eye of a goddess—Kali, the Dark Mother, whose 
phansigars slew with the silken cord.. . . 

And a Moslem wrested it from the temple, and a Seljuk adventurer took 
it from the Moslem, and a soldier of Napoleon found it in the plunder from 
the field of Aboukir. He returned to Marseilles, and for years thereafter 
Marseilles was haunted by a mass-murderer who roamed abroad at mid¬ 
night, slitting throats with a bayonet.. . . 

The police of the last Louis found it during the Commune, and it passed 
from hand to hand. A Prussian held it for a time (there was a series of brutal 
slayings in Prague) and a seaman carried it to London where it fell into the 
possession of an eccentric gentleman who was suddenly impelled to carry 
on a bloody private crusade against ladies of the evening.. . . 

And to Russia it returned again, to Holy Mother Russia and Holy Father 
Rasputin. Staring into its depths, the monk induced visions, in himself and 
in others who became his victims.. . . 

The Bolsheviki looter who found it went berserk. The curio dealer in St. 
Petersburg sold it to a Greek merchant and then hanged himself. The Greek 
merchant lost it when he went on trial for murder. Chandler Harvey’s agent 
bought it when the government fell and a corrupt official sold a roomful of 
art treasures, sight unseen, to the highest bidder. It was never unpacked 
until this morning, when my brother George found it, misplaced in a carton 
containing mountings of Coptic coins. And the guard saw him pocket it, and 
he picked up a figurine standing on the table beside him and he crushed the 
skull of the guard. . . . 

And he put it inside the panda at the amusement park and carried it with 
him. There was a great confusion in the mind of my brother George. He 
couldn’t understand why he had killed. He hadn’t meant to kill. Sure, he saw 
this hunk of jewelry and he figured it was valuable, who knows? You could 
get a few bucks for a thing like this, and nobody’d ever miss it. So he put it in 
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his pocket and when this character, this Ray Brice, spotted him, he got 
panicky and started swinging. Only that damned thing was lying on the 
floor, it had dropped out of his pocket, and it kept staring up at him and he 
stared back and the next thing you know he was lifting the figurine and 
smashing it down on Ray Brice’s head.. . 

I knew what my brother had thought. I knew, because the eye knew. It 
knew what all of them had thought: the naked virgin, the tallow-faced Tatar, 
the bearded Mongol, the dark priests of Kali, the Mameluke who died at 
Aboukir, the fiend who gloated in the night of Whitechapel, the monk who 
strangled his little white doves in orgies at St. Petersburg. 

And I knew what drunken Sarah had thought, what she had sensed when 
she brought George to her studio. What her unbalanced, undisciplined, un¬ 
canny artistic intuition had focused upon without even the necessity of 
seeing —its presence in the panda was enough to set her off. “Kiss me, 
George.” And one arm behind his neck, so, and the other arm free, the hand 
free to grasp the palette knife and bring it up, and the redness and the 
gushing and then the shock, the trauma of the deed accomplished and the 
realization, and the fugue into denial of reality and catharsis combined, the 
blind painting of the murder-beast.. . . 

That’s what it wanted. That’s why it had come from the stars, come to 
feed. To feed and to feast. Shotwell was right; there are other forms of life, 
other ways of life. And this entity needed nourishment. Sarah had used a 
knife to bring blood, but George had used a blunt instrument and others had 
used the cord, the noose, their bare hands. The instrument did not matter, 
because blood did not matter. It wasn’t blood the creature wanted, it wasn’t 
even killing. It fed on something else—on the released emotion of the 
killer. That’s what it needed, that’s why it sought life in death. It ate emotion. 

I stared down at it and it stared up at me, and we both knew. 

We knew what was right and what was wrong, and the answer lies in 
being. Being and becoming. To be is the only purpose, and to become more 
the only goal. One becomes more by destroying lesser being and incorporat¬ 
ing itself in one’s own essence. One must devour the sensation of others, 
add it to one’s awareness and capacity. It is a feast without end, life without 
end. 

To seek emotion in sexuality is a snare and a delusion, for one wastes 
one’s own substance in the attempt; just as one eats himself in attempting to 
heighten sensation through drugs or drink. So the beatniks are fools, and 
their “kicks” merely the convulsive spasms of rigor mortis in a stiffening 
corpse. And the squares are fools too, because they shun sensation and fear 
its effects. 

And I was doubly a fool and doubly damned because I tried to live so as to 
make the best of both possible worlds. Not knowing, until now, that there 
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are more than two possible worlds There are inconceivable worlds beyond 
worlds beyond the stars, worlds of sensation beyond sensation which I could 
seek and share. 

I’d sensed those worlds when I’d seen what the eye had beheld. Now I 
knew why some men killed—not because they were fanatics, not because 
they were sadists, not because they were deranged. They killed because of 
the hunger which could be sensed and sated, the hunger that never ceased. 
And while they fed that hunger, they shook the stars. Psychosis, neurosis— 
meaningless labels, more insane than that which they attempt so inade¬ 
quately to describe. All words were meaningless. Dig ? Crazy? Kicks ? Man ? 
Cool ? 

The eye could dig its way into your brain. 

The eye was crazy. 

The eye was kicks. 

Man? What is man? You can be greater than man when you share the 
sensation of a greater being, a greater awareness from a greater world. 

Cool. The eye was cool in my hand. It throbbed because it was alive. 
Alive and staring at me. 

Why did it stare? 

To tell me these things. 

To tell me to help it. 

To tell me to help myself. 

To share with me everything that it was, and could become. 

The eye stared up at me. Stared hungrily. That was it. The eye was 
hungry. It would always be hungry, and I would always be hungry, but if I 
took it away with me now there would be years of feasting. 

And that was the thing to do. The eye and I would go away together. 
Away from the stupid world of squares and the equally stupid world of 
beatniks. 

Now I knew how they all must have felt—the famed and feared killers of 
the past. 

And I turned to go. That was my sole intention, merely to go. 

I didn’t expect to find Lucy standing there. I could scarcely see her, 
actually, because the eyes were all around me, the ring of hungry eyes. 

I couldn’t really see her any more than I could really see the bread knife 
on the table. 

All I could see was the eye. 

And all I could do was what must be done. 

I reached for Lucy. 

I reached for the knife. 

And I fed the hungry eye— 






































Show Biz 


FLorian and Carter stood at the rail of the yacht, staring out over the 
harbor. The bay was a bowl of moonlight in which a black dot bobbed. 

“Here he comes now,” said Florian. “You go below and keep out of sight.” 

“Sure it wouldn’t be safer if I stuck around?” Carter asked. “You know 
how these crackpots are. I don’t like this cloak-and-dagger routine, the way 
he insisted on coming out alone at night—” 

“I’ll handle him,” Florian said. “Just run along and leave everything to 

ft 

me. 

Carter left. Florian watched the rowboat approach, tossed out a line as it 
heaved to, and waited while its occupant clambered up the rope ladder to the 
deck. 

The newcomer was a squat, gray-haired man, wearing heavy bifocals and 
carrying a worn leather briefcase. 

“Good evening,” said Florian. “You’re Professor—” 

“Please,” murmured the visitor. “No names.” 

Florian shrugged. “As you wish. But we’re quite alone, I assure you. I 
sent the crew ashore for the night, just as you insisted when you phoned to 
set up this appointment.” 

“I know all this may seem melodramatic to you,” the professor told him. 
“But when I’ve explained, you’ll understand the need for absolute secrecy.” 
He cleared his throat. “I told them at the school that I was taking a leave of 
absence. Nobody knows I’m here. Nobody must ever know.” 

“You have my word,” Florian said. “Now, shall we go into the cabin and 
get down to business? 1 ’ 

He led the way. The interior of the cabin resembled an executive’s office, 
complete with intercom, teletype, and a battery of phones on the big steel 
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desk. Florian slid into a seat behind the desk and waved the professor to a 
leather lounge chair. “Drink?” he offered. 

“Thank you, no.” The professor smiled bleakly. “After spending nearly 
six months trying to set up a meeting with you, I’m impatient to proceed.” 
He unzipped his briefcase. “It’s an ironic paradox that the head of the largest 
public-relations organization in the country has no time to see the public. 
But I assure you this interview will be important—to you, to myself, to the 
entire nation.” 

The professor pulled a bulky manuscript from his briefcase and placed it 
on the edge of the desk. 

“Here it is,” he said. 

Florian frowned. “A book?” 

“That’s what it started out to be,” the professor answered. “When I sat 
down to write, three years ago, I intended to produce a text on political 
science. And then the idea came to me.” 

Florian started to reach for the manuscript, but the professor shook his 
head. “Don’t touch it,” he said. “It isn’t a book now—it’s a bomb.” 

You mean you’ve developed a formula for some secret weapon?” 

In a way. Actually it’s neither new nor secret—but by carrying existing 
methods to their logical conclusion, I’ve created what might well be called a 
weapon. Of course my field is political science—” 

“And mine is public relations,” Florian told him. “What has all this to do 
with me?” 

The professor leaned forward. “How would you like to run this country?” 
he asked softly. “How would you like —to own the world?” 

“Really, now—” 

The professor tapped his manuscript with a blunt forefinger. “Here’s the 
blueprint,” he said. “The perfect combination of political science and applied 
public relations that will do the job.” 

Florian sat back. “I’m afraid I’m not too impressed,” he murmured. “After 
all, I’ve read a few books myself. TkE Hidden Persuaders. Hie Lonely 
Crowd. It isn’t exactly news to me that voters can be manipulated by adver¬ 
tising and mass psychological techniques. In fact, our organization has been 
active in political campaigns behind the scenes for some years now. I know a 
little something about how to sell a candidate as if he were a piece of 
merchandise.” 

The professor nodded. “We’ve come a long way,” he said. “Less than a 
hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln sat in his room at the home of Judge 
Wills in a dusty little Pennsylvania town, on the evening before the dedica¬ 
tion ceremonies of a soldiers’ cemetery, working with a pencil on the final 
draft of the Gettysburg Address. Today our candidates and holders of politi¬ 
cal offices work with a staff of consultants—ghost writers, gag writers, 
idea men to feed them material; psychologists to mold their personalities 
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into ideal father images for the masses; advertising agencies to devise their 
slogans and conduct their campaigns with television spot announcements in 
place of speeches; press secretaries to control or even write their public 
statements once they take office.” 

“I know all that,” Florian said. 

And you probably know, too, that the old-fashioned political campaign is 
a thing of the past. There’s nothing spontaneous about the rallies or the 
handshaking tours any more—every movement is planned and rehearsed. 
Presidential conventions are staged like Broadway shows. TV appearances 
require the services of a producer, a voice coach, camera and lighting ex¬ 
perts, makeup artists, and little men with teleprompters.” 

Florian yawned. “So what?” he said. “Everyone knows how candidates 
are selected nowadays. Take a man with a clean record, a good safe middle- 
of-the-road attitude, and then package and sell him to the consumer with 
tested techniques. You can teach him how to smile and how to talk. Hell, 
thats been done by public-relations outfits all over the country ever since 
television came in. And they use everything from soft sell for the liberals to 
pure corn for the yokels, complete with hillbilly bands and dancing girls.” He 
lit a cigar. “What you’re trying to tell me is that political science is dead and 
show biz has taken over. Is that it?” 

“That’s what gave me the idea,” the professor said. “When I began to 
study just these things you’ve mentioned—how the people from the enter¬ 
tainment world have gradually infiltrated politics as advisors, producers, 
technicians; how they’ve tried to train our politicians and officeholders to 
behave like actors. And it occurred to me then—why not use actors?” 

Florian sat up. He put his cigar in the ashtray. “What’s that again?” 

“I said, why not use actors? You said yourself that almost any man who 
starts with a clean record and a noncommittal attitude can be built into a 
political figure by means of present-day psychological techniques. The trick 
is to teach him to speak, to handle himself properly when on public display. 
So why waste time with tired old men or egotistical prima donnas who can’t 
cope with their roles? If politics is show business, why not put the right 
actors into the parts to begin with?” 

The professor stood up. He began to pace the floor, and Florian followed 
him with his eyes. 

“Think of the possibilities,” the professor went on tensely. “No more 
hit-or-miss campaigning. You cast men for public offices just the way you’d 
cast them for a show. It’s just the matter of building the proper psychological 
image for any given locality. Prefabricate the right character and select the 
type of actor who fits the role—the Courageous Leader, the Elder States¬ 
man, the Champion of Minority Groups, the Man from the Prairie, the 
Fighting D.A., the Boy Wonder.” 

Florian’s eyes narrowed. “Is this what you’ve written about?” 
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The professor nodded. “I told you I had a blueprint,” he said. “It’s all 
down in detail—analysis and methodology. You scout the country for likely 
prospects. Of course it will cost money, and most of the preliminary work 
will have to be conducted in the utmost secrecy—but then, the big political 
organizations are used to that. The men who control them would be willing 
to put up the finances if we could guarantee success. And they’d be willing 
to wait too. Naturally we couldn’t expect to take over the key offices in the 
nation overnight. We’d be starting from scratch, with unknowns. But the 
point is, we’d have a tremendous advantage: our unknowns would be real 
actors. They’d look the part, sound as convincing as big-time commercial 
announcers. We could bring them up the ladder fast. Aldermen, judges, then 
members of the state legislatures, then on to governorships, the House of 
Representatives, the Senate, the important appointive offices, the Cabinet, 
even the Presidency itself—oh, it might take fifteen years before we had a 
working majority in all the right places, but think of what power we’d wield 
then! And I tell you, the time is ripe for just such a move. I can feel it 
coming—it’s inevitable! The public is already more than half sold on just this 
type of candidate, synthetically created. We can give them the real thing 
and take over the country!” 

The professor sank back into his chair. “Well?” he said. 

Florian shook his head. “You’re crazy. Absolutely stark, staring mad.” He 
gestured at the manuscript. “It that’s what you’ve been writing about, I 
advise you to burn this.” 

The professor snatched the bulky sheaf and shoved it into his briefcase. 
“All right,” he muttered. “It you don’t see it, I’m sure somebody else will. 
There are other public-relations outfits, you know. Maybe they’re not quite 
as big or quite as important, but I assure you any one of them could be or 
will be if they listen to my proposition.” 

“I take it, then, that you intend to present this idea elsewhere?” 

“Naturally. It may take another six months to get a hearing, but I’m 
willing to spend the time. Because I believe in this idea. I believe that 
anyone with the vision and enterprise to carry out my methods can rule this 
nation and eventually rule the world.” 

Florian sighed. “Nothing I can possibly say would dissuade you? You’re 
sure of that?” 

“Absolutely sure.” 

The professor started to rise—but he never made it. Florian opened a 
desk drawer, pulled out a small revolver, and shot the professor right 
through the center of his forehead. 

Carter came running in. “Oh, my God!” he muttered. “You did it!” 

“Don’t panic,” said Florian. “We’ll put the body in the boat and tow it 
outside the harbor. Then we’ll sink the body with weights and turn the boat 
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adrift. It will look like an accident—if anyone ever finds out. He assured me 
no one knew he was coming here, so we won’t be implicated.” 

“It’s risky,” Carter murmured. 

“Of course. But there was no choice.” 

“He knew?” 

Florian nodded. “Yes, he’d even written a book about how to do it— 
figured it pretty accurately too. It was his idea that a public-relations outfit, 
with well-heeled backing, could turn a gang of professional actors from 
unknowns into key political figures in just about fifteen years. And he’d hit 
on most of the methods too. So you see, I had no choice.” Florian grimaced 
and pointed at the revolver. “It was either a matter of using that or of telling 
him you and I got the same idea and started working on it a few years ago.” 

Florian glanced at his watch. “Which reminds me, there should be a call 
coming in from Washington any minute now. Maybe I’d better stick around. 
You can handle the body alone, can’t you?” 

Carter made a face. “I suppose so. But tell me, why do I always get stuck 
with the dirty work?” 

Florian smiled at him. “That’s show biz,” he said. 







The Gloating Place 


Susan was so anxious to get to the gloating place that she almost ran down 
the slope. 

“Gloating place,” of course, was only her name for it; actually the spot 
was a small ravine at the far end of the park where she could sit without 
being noticed or disturbed. As far as she was concerned, it had always been 
her gloating place and it always would be. And after all, she thought, what’s 
in a name? Since last week the kids at school had started calling her “Susie,” 
and even Lieutenant Palmer called her “Sue.” But she was still Susan really. 
Always was and always would be, particularly when she could manage to 
hide away all by herself here in the gloating place. 

Sometimes Susan had come here to cry. Sometimes she had come here 
just to sit and think—not think, really, but to sort of dream. That’s when the 
ravine really became a gloating place, because it was there that she could 
kind of let herself go and imagine the way things would be if If she wasn’t 
just that dumpy little Susan Harper, and if she didn’t have all those awful 
pimples, and */Tom Reynolds would only like her instead of Marjorie and 
invite her to the prom. Yes, and i/Mom and Dad were only out of the way 
(suppose they were both going someplace, on a vacation, say, and the plane 
crashed, and then it wouldn’t even hurt very much; they’d probably never 
even feel anything) and she had all the insurance money and could do what¬ 
ever she wanted with nobody to stop her, ever. 

Susan didn’t think about such things all the time but just when she was 
really down in the dumps and everything was a drag. After all, she had a 
right to think about something, didn’t she? Something besides do this and do 
that, which was all she ever heard at home or at school; something besides 
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the fact that she really came to the gloating place because she had nowhere 
else to go. Because she was alone and nobody ever paid any attention to her. 

lo tell the truth, she had to admit there’d never been anything to actually 
gloat about—never anything real, that is—until last week. 

But since then everything had changed. Changed so swiftly that this was 
her first chance to come here and snatch a moment alone 

She hadn’t been alone for a single moment since a week ago Friday when 
she’d come tearing into the house, screaming about the man in the mask who 
grabbed her over in the vacant lot behind the old Austin place 

First there was Mom and then there was Dad and then there were the 
police and this nice, red-haired Lieutenant Palmer. And there was the ma¬ 
tron and that Dr. Kleinhaus who examined her —that part wasn’t so nice, 
really, and besides, hadnt she explained that the man didn’t really attack her, 
because she managed to break away? But the rest of it was all perfect; the 
way the lieutenant talked to her, so polite and embarrassed, sort of, and the 
way the reporters came in, and the photographers who took her picture just 
in time for the Sunday paper. 

Oh, it had been a real gasser, and on Monday things were even better. 
Because all the kids started to make up to her, and even the stuck-up pigs 
like Marjorie came around with a lot of lovey-dovey talk to get on the good 
side of her, just so she’d give out with the real lowdown. Of course, their 
folks had been calling up Mom all weekend long, and they wanted to hear all 
about it too. And Miss Billings excused her from all her English exams for 
the week, and Mr. Ryder said she was looking pale and if she wanted to be 
excused and just go to the infirmary and lie down for a while. . . 

It had been just about perfect all week long. Mom and Dad treating her so 
nice, and not even saying a word about homework or dishes or anything like 
that, and everybody making a fuss over her, and Lieutenant Palmer stopping 
by just about every evening in a shiny new squad car to report that they 
hadn’t found anything yet but they were still working on it, the whole depart¬ 
ment. Of course, he kept asking a lot of stupid questions, but they were all 
about the same thing, so the only thing she had to do was give him the same 
answers. 

Then on Wednesday he’d come for her special, right after school, and he 
took her and Mom downtown in the squad car, with the siren going all the 
way, and then she sat in the dark and watched the line-up. 

That was the dreamiest-creamiest bit of all—a real line-up, just like on 
television, with all these horrible-looking creeps walking across the plat¬ 
form and blinking under these terrible bright lights. And all of them just 
about scared spitless in case she’d holler out and identify them. Some of 
them were pretty hard characters, too—real apes. You didn’t have to be a 
doctor to figure out that they weren’t quite right in the head. So one of them 
could be the kind who’d put on a black mask and a pair of canvas gloves and 
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hide behind the billboards in a vacant lot to wait for some teenage girl to 
come along. 

All she had to do was make up her mind and sing out. Because they had 
been picked up and booked on suspicion and probably most of them didn’t 
have any alibis for late Friday afternoon anyway. And when it came to a 
showdown, it would be her word against the word of whoever she picked, 
and the police were on her side. They’d probably even beat a confession out 
of one of these apes, make him admit that he’d grabbed her around the neck, 
made those bruises, torn her dress, and tried to get her down until she 
kicked him with her knee and tore away and ran. They’d take him out to the 
vacant lot, to the place she’d showed them where the grass was all trampled 
down, and make him reenact the crime; show how he’d held her at first so 
she couldn’t even scream. It would be very easy. 

But it wouldn’t be very smart. Because there was always a chance that 
the one she picked did have an alibi. And there might be a trial and she’d 
have to testify in court, and some of these defense attorneys were pretty 
tough cookies themselves, according to television. Besides, what would she 
really gain? She was getting all the benefits she wanted right now—and not 
identifying anyone would probably keep up the excitement even longer. 

So Susan kept her mouth shut and finally they let her go home. She could 
hardly wait to see the follow-up story in the Thursday-night paper; she 
guessed it would be a big one. 

The trouble was she hadn’t counted on anything else happening, like that 
big smash-up over on Highway Nine—three cars wrecked and two people 
killed, with five more in the hospital. That got all the space, and there was 
just one stinking little paragraph about the line-up, way back on page seven. 

To make it worse, one of the cars in the crash had carried a couple of 
kids from school: George Hicks, who wasn’t even scratched, and his sister 
Martha, who went to the hospital with a broken jaw and a fractured hip. So 
on Friday everybody wanted to talk about the accident, and they were all 
hanging around George or going out to buy sympathy cards and get-well 
greetings for that pig of a Martha. Nobody, but nobody, even bothered to ask 
Susan about the line-up. 

Still, Lieutenant Palmer said they’d continue their investigation and 
there might be a better chance next time. If the worst came to the worst, 
she could take a chance and identify somebody. After all, she’d been real 
careful to say that she didn’t see the man too clearly there in the twilight and 
the shadows, and the description she had given was pretty general. With the 
black mask and the canvas gloves it was hard to tell how a person really 
looked. 

It was hard to tell how a person really looked anyway. Susan stopped 
gloating long enough to stare at herself. She hadn’t brought a mirror, but she 
didn’t need one. There was a little creek running along the bottom of the 
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ravine, and she could walk over to the edge and stare down at her reflection 
in the brown, muddy water. 

In the past, when she’d done so, she hadn’t liked what she’d seen. The 
fat, foreshortened body, the plump, pimply face, the hair the color of the 
brown, muddy water—that’s the way she always looked to herself. 

That's the way she'd always looked to herself before. But now . . . 

Now Susan gazed down at the fat, foreshortened body, the plump, pimply 
face, the hair the color of the brown, muddy water. 

She hadn’t changed. 

Nothing had changed. 

It came to her, and she didn’t want it to come, but it was there and she 
had to face it, just as she had to face that nasty, runny reflection of herself. 
She was still the same. And so was everything else. The investigation 
would die out. The kids were already excited about something new. Mom 
and Dad would forget the whole thing and go back to nagging at her all over 
again, like they always had. If they did anything different, it would just be to 
keep harping away at her about coming home early and staying inside nights. 
Why, she’d even had to sneak off to come here after school! 

In the long run she hadn’t gained a thing. Maybe even lost out a little, if 
they kept tabs on her and wouldn’t let her go out evenings. Not that she ever 
had anyplace to go. 

Susan shook her head. She’d forgotten about it before, when she was 
gloating, but she wasn’t gloating any more. One of the big reasons, the very 
biggest reason she had for all this happening, was to get Tom Reynolds to 
notice her. To get him to talk to her, maybe even take her out, instead of 
always going with Marjorie. 

Well, he hadn’t so much as said one word to her. And the prom was only 
three weeks away, and this afternoon she’d heard Marjorie talking to Phyllis 
Lister about her new formal and how she hoped Tom would like it. 

Tom would like it, of course. How could he help but like it, even if it was 
just an old burlap bag, as long as Marjorie was wearing it? Marjorie was tall 
and slim, except in those places, and her hair was like the kind the models 
have in the home-permanent ads, and she had real white skin, particularly 
around her shoulders and neck.. . . 

It was no use trying to pretend. No matter what she did, Tom Reynolds 
was going to keep on being in love with Marjorie. And he was going to take 
her to the prom in three weeks, and she’d wear her formal, and probably 
they’d do all kinds of smooching in the car afterward, and he might even kiss 
her shoulders and neck. . . . 

Why did she keep coming back to Marjorie’s shoulders and neck? 

Then Susan remembered about the man in the mask, the man who wore 
the canvas gloves and tried to grab her around the neck. 

Suppose — 
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No. 

But just suppose — 

Susan’s heart began to pound so hard she had to sit down. And then the 
whole thing came to her, and she kept shaking her head, but it kept right on 
coming. When she closed her eyes she could even see pictures of it, just the 
way it could happen, if only she planned it right The way it would happen 
The way it was going to happen . 

Susan had to wait a whole week before it did. And then, of course, they 
came for her again, just as she knew they would, and took her down to 
headquarters to see Lieutenant Palmer. 

She knew that this was going to be the worst part, and the only thing 
that helped was that she could cry. It would be natural to cry under the 
circumstances or even to have hysterics. Even a cop, even Lieutenant 
Palmer, wasn’t going to ask too many questions if you were having hysterics 
all over the place. 

So all she actually had to do was say that no, she hadn’t seen Marjorie 
since they left school yesterday, and no, Marjorie had never told her where 
she was going on Friday night, and no, she’d never seen Marjorie with any 
strange man. And, of course, she said what Mom had already told the lieu¬ 
tenant—that on Friday night, at the time of the murder, she had been 
upstairs in her own room playing records and studying her homework. 

Lieutenant Palmer didn’t ask any more questions. Anyone could see he 
was just about ready to have hysterics himself. But he did say a couple of 
things that interested Susan. Like, just before he let Mom take her home, “I 
guess I owe you an apology, young lady.” 

“What do you mean?” Susan asked. 

“Well, to tell the truth, I was beginning to have a few doubts about your 
story.” 

Susan took a deep breath, but she had to ask the question. “You mean, 
you thought maybe I’d made the whole thing up?” 

“No, not that. At least, not exactly. But we ran down so many false leads, 
and your description was so vague—I had an idea that perhaps you might 
have, well, exaggerated things just a trifle.” Lieutenant Palmer was actually 
blushing. “You see, we’ve run into cases like this before, where some kid— 
girl, that is—may come to us with a story about being molested. And 
sometimes it turns out that a boy just tried to pick her up, and she got 
excited, lost her head, you might say, and made a big production out of it. 
Something like your description of the mask and gloves. That’s probably 
what really started me wondering, you know. It’s not exactly commonplace 
to find an attacker wearing such things.” 

“But didn’t you find one of the gloves? I mean, out in the alley behind the 
garage, where Marjorie—” Susan started to sob again; it wasn’t hard. 
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Lieutenant Palmer nodded. “Yes, we did. A canvas glove, left hand. Lab 
is running tests on it right now, but after that we’re going to ask you to try 
and identify it.” 

“Then you think maybe—maybe it’s the same one?” Susan wiped her 
eyes with her handkerchief and looked at him. 

“It’s too early to say that. All we know now is that the girl was strangled 
but not—” Lieutenant Palmer stopped short, and he was blushing again. 

Susan decided to sob once more, but not too hard, in case he meant to 
say anything else. 

And he did. “That’s the worst feature of a case like this,” he said, speak¬ 
ing so softly that it was almost as though he were talking to himself. “The 
way these things seem to run in cycles. Almost as if one crime brings on 
another.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Well, do you remember the line-up, Sue?” 

That was her, “Sue." She wanted to smile but just nodded. “Yes, I remem¬ 
ber.” 

“There were some pretty offbeat characters we rounded up for you to 
look at. Apparently none of them was the actual criminal—but almost any 
one of them could have been. I mean, on the basis of their records, the 
majority of those men are capable of committing such a crime. Several of 
them have psychiatric case histories which show that they’re potential mur¬ 
derers. Unfortunately we haven’t got the legal machinery to deal with poten¬ 
tial killers. But we know about them. And we know, from experience, that 
sometimes a slaying like this stirs them up. Just reading a sensational news¬ 
paper account is often enough to set one of them off—get him to the point 
where he decides to emulate the attacker. It’s happened before, in other 
cities. 

“I just hope to God the papers don’t play this up too big.” Lieutenant 
Palmer sighed. But I suppose they will. Anyway, Sue, I want you to prom¬ 
ise me one thing—don’t talk to the reporters any more than you have to. 
You follow me?” 

Yes, I follow you. But about the murder, Lieutenant. Don’t you have any 
idea who—” 

She never got a chance to finish her question because the chief of police 
came in and said something about the Sheriff’s Department wanting infor¬ 
mation for the inquest. So Lieutenant Palmer told her that was all and he’d 
keep in touch with her, and then she and Mom went home. 

That was Saturday, and now it was Tuesday and Susan’s first and only 
chance to get away. There had been reporters, and then the excitement at 
school, and she was getting twice the attention she had before. You’d think 
that they’d pay more attention to Marjorie—except, of course, that Mar- 
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jorie was dead and she was alive. Yes, that was the big difference, wasn’t it? 
Marjorie was dead and she was alive. Even Tom Reynolds had to realize that. 
They’d even questioned him, for a little while, hadn’t they? But it was all 
over, all the bad part, and now perhaps he’d notice her. 

Oh, it would take time, and it wasn’t just going to happen. Susan would 
have to figure out a way of making it happen. But she could do it. She could 
do anything, she knew that now. Now that Marjorie was dead. 

The only thing was, she wanted to be alone. Even at home, in her own 
room, Mom and Dad kept fussing over her. She had to be careful to watch 
her voice and her expression and everything else. 

So Tuesday afternoon, after school, she sneaked off for the gloating 
place. There was really something to gloat about now. Only first of all she 
had to think. 

She came down the slope of the ravine and sprawled there in the slanting 
shadows that hid her face, even from herself. That was the best way, if you 
really wanted to think. To think about whether you’d really done everything 
right. There was the business of finding the old canvas gloves in the trash 
bin down the alley where somebody had thrown them. That had been smart, 
not to buy new gloves, in case they could ever check up, but to snoop around 
on the chance of turning up some old ones. Getting hold of them had been a 
lucky break. All the rest of it wasn’t a matter of luck, though, but of careful 
planning. Phoning Marjorie to sneak out to go to the show but not to tell her 
folks—that was part of it. Nobody traced calls on a dial phone, and nobody 
had heard her. Setting up the records was another good bit; Dad was gone 
and Mom was lying down with a headache in her bedroom on the first floor. 
Sure, she might have come upstairs unexpectedly after Susan had climbed 
out of the window and left the long-plays on the phonograph, but that was 
one of the risks you had to take. And so was getting through the alley 
without running into anybody. The point is, it had worked out. She never 
needed to use any alibis—and if she had, she would just have told the 
almost truth about sneaking off on a date with Marjorie to go to the show. 
That was bad, but they couldn’t hang her for it, could they? 

They couldn’t hang her for anything now. Because they hadn’t really found 
out a thing. Not about the dirty old gloves, or the way they’d come up around 
the back of Marjorie’s long white neck as she came tiptoeing out into the 
alley in back of the garage. Not about how the gloves had cut off Marjorie’s 
wind, so she couldn’t make a sound, or how the fingers of the gloves had 
pressed and pressed and squeezed and squeezed until there was no Marjorie 
any more, just a big, boneless pig doll that was no good to Tom Reynolds or 
to anybody. Because it was dead, and Susan was alive. 

Susan was gloating now. She admitted it. And all at once she wondered 
about it, just for a moment. Wondered because she wasn’t really sorry at all, 
wasn’t really afraid. You’d think a person would be just a little bit sorry or 
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scared; at least, a part of them would be. Unless doing it had changed her 
somehow. 

Had she changed? 

Susan knew she wanted to look at her reflection in the water again. 
Maybe it would tell her something. She stood up, squinting in the late-after- 
noon twilight. For a moment she hesitated, just standing there and thinking 
about something Lieutenant Palmer had said. She didn’t want to think about 
it, because of what it might mean—but she had to. 

It was what he told her, there at the last, about offbeat characters. About 
some people being capable of committing murder because they were crazy. 
And when they read about such things in the papers it set them off. 

Of course, he’d been talking about men and about Marjorie’s case. But 
before then there’d been her own case. And she’d read about herself. Wasn’t 
that what gave her the idea of killing Marjorie in the first place? So couldn’t 
it mean that maybe she was one of those creepy characters, like those awful 
men? And that the reason she couldn’t feel any grief or pity or fear was 
because she was— 

No! She wasn’t crazy. She was Susan. She was Susan, alive, and Marjorie 
was dead. And all she had to do was look at her own reflection in the water to 
prove it. 

Susan looked at her own reflection, and then everything was all right. 
Her face was just as muddy and brown as ever, but it was her face. She hadn’t 
changed. And that meant Lieutenant Palmer was the crazy one, with all his 
cruddy ideas about how reading about Marjorie’s death could set some other 
killer off. 

Susan smiled down at herself in the water, and then she blinked because 
the water blurred as a shadow slid across it. The shadow looked like a man’s 
face, but it was darker at the top. And the face seemed to be right in back of 
her own. Susan peered at the dark part, then opened her mouth. 

She had just enough time to recognize the dark part as a mask but not 
enough time to scream, because it was then that the canvas gloves closed 
over her throat. 


The Man Who Knew Women 


Before he left his motel room, Luis Manuel took a good look in the mirror. 
He wanted to make sure that Lou Manning was there. 

His reflection reassured him. Lou Manning was very much present. 

Actually, Luis Manuel was allergic to mirrors. He didn’t like the sight of 
himself—a little, balding, swarthy man with a graying mustache and ill-fit¬ 
ting false teeth made by a prison dentist. 

But Lou Manning was something to look at. He was at least two inches 
taller than Luis, thanks to the elevator shoes. The cheap choppers had long 
since been replaced by gleaming platework, and the bald forehead com¬ 
pletely concealed with a curly brown hairpiece. A pair of scissors and a bit of 
dye transformed the straggly gray mustache into a black and virile symbol of 
masculinity. 

Luis smiled and adjusted his silk tie. He admired his new tropical gabar¬ 
dine suit, his open-weave shirt, his oversize zircon ring. He didn’t take pride 
in them for their own sake—it was the effect they created. The effect of 
Lou Manning. He was proud of the way Lou Manning looked, and proud of 
what Lou Manning could do. 

In the past month, Lou Manning had done a lot. He had written all those 
letters to the Romance Club and carefully scanned the replies. He had se¬ 
lected Bessie Carmody as a likely prospect and given her a real snow job. To 
such good effect that before the month was up, he was out of the snow of 
Boston and down here in the warmth of Daytona Beach. 

And the past week had seen even greater progress. Once he found out 
that Bessie Carmody really was a childless widow with an $8,000 bank 
account, Lou Manning really went to work on her. The old bat (she was 
fifty-three, just a trifle older than Luis Manuel) was flattered at the atten- 
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tions of dashing, debonair Lou. And she was tired of working as a clerk at 
one of the Boardwalk motels. The idea of marrying a wealthy promoter was 
irresistible. 

Lou Manning shrugged at his image. He was a promoter, all right, but he 
wasn’t wealthy—yet. That’s why he was promoting; he could use that 
$8,000 in a hurry. He’d gambled his last few hundred dollars to come down 
here, invest in a new outfit, and pitch a little woo at fat, foolish Bessie 
Carmody. 

Well, the gamble had paid off. Before the week was out the marriage 
would go through. 

So Lou Manning had every reason to be proud of himself. He knew how 
to handle women. It was like being an actor, he often rationalized. That’s 
what he really was; an actor who played the role of Lou Manning. 

This was quite a rationalization, for most people would consider Lou 
Manning a bad actor, in the slang sense of the term. He didn’t play his part 
for applause, and although he had several captive audiences in the past, they 
all seemed to have disappeared. 

But there was no need to worry about that now. Lou Manning picked up 
the corsage and the box of candy. Another eight bucks shot—but what the 
hell, he was shooting for eight thousand bucks. It was a good investment. 
Bessie Carmody would be pleased with the corsage and her fat jowls would 
quiver over the candy. 

And that’s the way it worked out. When Lou left his shabby little motel 
and walked over to the lobby of the big $60-a-day establishment on the 
ocean side of the Boardwalk, Bessie was waiting for him. She did coo over 
the corsage and she did quiver over the candy, and it was all Lou could do to 
keep from laughing as he watched the plump, overdressed, middle-aged 
widow simpering girlishly and fluttering her eyelashes. 

He planned, now, to take her out for dinner and a few drinks. That would 
cost him another twenty bucks or so, but it would be money spent for a 
purpose. He’d soften her up, make a date to get the marriage license tomor¬ 
row, and discuss where to spend their honeymoon. Lou had it all planned. 

But there was one thing he hadn’t planned on. When he kissed her on the 
forehead and said, “Well, shall we go now?” Bessie shook her head. 

“Just a minute, dear,” she told him. “I’ve got company. He’ll be down 
right away.” 

“He?” 

“Oh, here he comes now.” 

And sure enough, this character came walking down the stairs—this 
little thin, dried-up baldheaded guy with the rimless glasses and the pasty 
white complexion. He was wearing a light gray suit and a loud purple shirt— 
a real creep outfit. Lou Manning didn’t like his looks and he didn’t like his 
actions. He went right up to Bessie, smiled, and kissed her on the mouth. 
Lou wanted to clobber him. 
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Instead, he waited for the introduction. 

It came. Bessie simpered and said, “Dear, I have a surprise for you. This 
is my brother, Bert Jackson.” 

This was a surprise, all right. She’d never mentioned a brother before. 
And what in hell was he doing here? 

Lou didn’t have to ask the question, because Bert Jackson was already 
supplying the answer. 

“Take five,” he said, holding out his hand. It was cold and small and soft, 
like a dead sardine. But he pumped Lou’s arm up and down, and his voice 
was loud and hearty. “The kid wrote me about you last week,” he said. “Told 
me you were going to make an honest woman out of her, so I didn’t bother to 
bring my shotgun. So I figured I’d lay off for a week and take a run down here 
to get acquainted. After all, she’s the only family I’ve got.” 

“You’re not married, eh?” Lou asked. 

No, but Im all for it. Marriage is a great institution—no family should 
be without it.” Bert Jackson uttered a barking laugh and dug Lou in the ribs. 
“That’s an old Cantor gag,” he said. 

Bessie smiled indulgently at her brother. “Bert used to be in vaudeville 
years ago,” she explained. “He was one of the best—” 

“What do you mean, used to be?” Bert demanded. “I’m still working the 
same routine, only now they call it television. Of course, mainly I play club 
dates these days. My agent keeps me booked solid, and it’s sure a lot better 
than the old five-a-day. Or even the two-a-day.” 

Bessie took her brother’s arm. “I hope you didn’t give up a good job just 
to run down here.” 

You know I always head south at least once a year for a change and a 
rest,” Bert Jackson said. He grinned at Lou. “The bellboys get the change 
and the bookies get the rest.” 

Lou kept the forced smile in place. This fink and his corny chatter—was 
he going to be hanging around now? 

Apparently so, because Bessie was saying, “I thought Bert could join us 
tonight for dinner.” 

There was nothing else to do but go along with the gag; go along with the 
gagster. And that’s the way it worked out. Lou had planned to eat at a 
Chinese place with a bar attached, and he took them there. But the rest of 
his plans including lining up the trip to the license bureau tomorrow— 
went by the board. He had no chance to talk to Bessie alone. In fact, he 
scarcely got a chance to talk at all. Bert Jackson took over in that depart¬ 
ment. 

A few drinks put him in a reminiscent mood. Bessie herself had never 
been in what Bert Jackson insisted on calling “show biz” but apparently she’d 
followed her brother’s career, because he addressed himself mainly to her. 

“Remember when I got my first big break on Orpheum time? Those were 
the days. Lou Holtz was doing a single in blackface; they were still imitating 
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Tinney, you know. Only a few comics who didn’t work that old heckling 
routine with the orchestra leader. Old Herb Williams used to sock the leader 
over the head with a baseball bat. He had another great sight gag—got 
himself a gimmick axe and hit the leader with that instead. But it backfired 
on him—looked too gruesome, see? So he had to cut it out.” 

Lou listened and wondered how it would be if he could hit Bert Jackson 
over the head with an axe. He wouldn’t bother to use a fake one, either, if he 
had the chance. But all he could do was sit and smile. 

Of course, for my money, the real comics were the ones who didn’t force 
the laugh. Bert Wheeler and the apple-eating bit, and old Raymond Hitch¬ 
cock in his baggy streetclothes with the hair hanging down in his eyes. I’ll 
bet Will Rogers copied that getup from him. I was on a bill with Will once in 
Scranton, when he was still doing the rope act. He tried to teach it to Fred 
Stone. There was an all-round trouper for you, that Stone! Reminds me of 
Joe Cook, another guy who could do anything. Of course they all got into 
musical comedy or legit in the Twenties. I was only a kid, and by the time 
things started breaking for me, vaude was on its last legs. Oh, we had good 
people working—Fred Sanborn and his xylophone, Fanny and Kitty Watson, 
old Johnny Burke and his rookie monologue, Senator Murphy, and even some 
of the flash acts like Kellerman and the Gus Edwards gang. But you could 
see the end coming—” 

Lou wished he could see the end coming. But he had to sit there and be 
polite, nodding at the mention of names that meant nothing to him. What 
did he know about Cross and Dunn or Savoy and Brennan or Jones and Hare? 
And what did her care about Lowe, Hite and Stanley or Willie West and 
McGinty or Herman Timberg, Jr.? 

The more he drank, the more the little man talked. And Lou found 
himself drinking just in order to keep going. There came a time when he was 
grateful for that. Because somehow the conversation had shifted from 
vaudeville and gotten around to Lou Manning—what he’d done in the old 
days, where he’d come from, what he did for a living now. 

Only it wasn’t a case of “somehow”; Lou suddenly realized that Bert 
Jackson had deliberately led up to this. Quite a clever little operator, this 
old-time vaudevillian! On the other hand, since when was a two-a-day ham 
any match for a professional actor? And Lou Manning considered himself to 
be just that. Oh, he didn’t give his performances on the legitimate stage— 
but in his own field, the illegitimate theatre, he was supreme. He knew how 
to build up a characterization, all right. 

And he built one now. He parried all the questions Bert Jackson could 
throw at him. The drinks gave him confidence, and so did Bessie’s plump 
hand resting on his wrist as he talked. He smiled at the little baldheaded 
brother and poured it on. He talked about his mining interests out west, and 
about his poor dead wife Florence, and about his hopes for the future. 
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The orphan from the Orpheum circuit ate it all up. How did he know that 
the closest Lou ever came to mining out west was a stretch on the rockpile, 
or that he never had a wife named Florence? There’d been one named Mae, 
and one named Ellen, and one named Dorinda, but never a Florence. And as 
to those hopes for the future—Lou carefully omitted all mention of the 
eight grand. 

It worked all right. Walking home after leaving brother and sister at their 
motel, Lou congratulated himself. Until he remembered that he hadn’t man¬ 
aged to talk to Bessie in private or discuss their plans. Bert Jackson had 
seen to that. All he had was a vague promise to see her tomorrow, after 
work. 

Lou figured he had to do something about it, so he called her the next 
morning and arranged for a private get-together. To his surprise, Bessie 
offered no objections. In fact, she didn’t even mention her brother. 

That came later. It came when they met in the evening and sat on a bench 
overlooking the Boardwalk, watching the waves roll in. Lou had his arm 
around her and he was talking about the marriage license when he felt her 
stiffen. He knew enough about women to realize something was wrong. 

“What’s the matter, honey?” he asked. “You aren’t getting cold feet, are 
you?” 

“No.” Bessie stared out at the water. “It’s just that—well, maybe we’re 
rushing things a little.” 

“How can you say that? Only two days ago you were all set. You told me 
yourself how tired you were of living alone.” 

“I know. But I didn’t have any choice, then.” 

“Don’t tell me somebody else has come along to beat my time?” 

Bessie giggled, but her heart wasn’t in it. “Oh, nothing like that! It’s just 
Bert.” 

“Bert? What about Bert?” 

“Well—” She shifted uneasily, then faced him. “Bert says I should come 
and live with him. Says he’s thinking of settling down in a place of his own, 
doing a little local TV work and maybe just playing the Borscht Circuit in 
summer. And he’d like me to keep house for him. It’ll be just like being 
married, only—” Bessie hesitated, but Lou picked it right up. 

“Only what?” he demanded. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing, my eye!” Lou put his hand on her arm. “Bert doesn’t want you 
to marry me, does he? I could tell that last night. He’s got something against 
me.” 

“Oh, no!” Bessie’s denial was emphatic. “He was very honest about that, 
dear—he hasn’t got a single, solitary thing against you. It’s just that he feels 
we haven’t known each other long enough. He has an idea you’re sort of 
rushing me into this.” 
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Lou laughed. “I’m rushing you into this? What about him? He hasn’t seen 
you for years and all at once he pops up down here and within twenty-four 
hours he’s trying to promote you for a free housekeeper.” Lou hesitated, 
then decided to take the risk. “And I’ll bet he even suggested you go in with 
him and help pay for the house.” 

From the expression on Bessie’s fat face, Lou knew his hunch had paid 
off. He bored in. “Sure,” he said. “It’s the Big Brother act, isn’t it? He wants 
to protect you. Hah!” Suddenly he made his voice soften. “Don’t get me 
wrong, honey. I’m not trying to knock the guy. But the way he struck me, 
from seeing him last night, is that Bert’s not the type who’ll ever really 
settle down. He never got married, did he? He’s used to moving around, 
spending his money as fast as he earns it, and I’ll bet he likes to take a little 
drink every now and then, too. I know these actors, honey—they’re always 
out for a good time and a lot of laughs. But Bert isn’t getting any younger, is 
he? And all of a sudden he realizes maybe it would be nice to have a home of 
his own and somebody to look after him.” 

“What’s wrong about that?” Bessie demanded. 

“Nothing. For Bert, it’s perfect. But he’s thinking about himself. And I’m 
thinking about you.” 

Lou’s voice got even softer as he slid his arm around Bessie’s waist. “You 
want your own home, don’t you?” he said. “The kind of a home you used to 
have, when Clarence was still alive. Remember, how you told me about it? 
How nice it was to know that there was somebody to be with you, every 
night, somebody to love? You’re still a young woman, Bessie. You don’t need 
a brother—you need a husband.” 

It made Lou sick to have to talk this way; almost as sick as it did to put 
his arm around the old bag. But this was the kind of pitch that paid off. He 
kept on for quite a while, until Bessie started sobbing. 

“You—you do love me, don’t you, darling?” she wheezed. “I mean, it isn’t 
just an act of some kind?” 

“How can you even imagine such a thing?” Lou whispered. “No—don’t 
answer me. You couldn’t imagine it, I know. It would take Bert to think of an 
idea like that. Tell me the truth, now, Bessie. What other ideas has he been 
putting in your head?” 

Bessie sobbed a little louder. She could scarcely get the words out. “He 
said he thought you were a—phony. And he said—” The words came in a 
rushing gurgle. “He said that you wore a toupee.” 

It sounded so damned funny Lou could scarcely choke back the laugh. On 
the other hand, it was damned serious, too. Women had the screwiest ideas, 
sometimes. Lou debated his reply a moment. 

“All right,” he said. “Your brother is a pretty shrewd observer. I do wear 
a toupee. But that’s nothing to be ashamed of, is it? Is it?” 

“N-no.” 
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“But that’s as far as it goes, dear. I’m not going to try and defend myself 
against Bert’s suspicions. I don’t think I have to. My actions speak for them¬ 
selves. Have I ever done anything to make you think I’m a phony, as he puts 
it? Have I ever stepped out of line in any way? Answer me, Bessie—have I?” 

“Of course not.” 

“All I’ve ever done is make you an honorable offer of marriage. Because I 
love you, and I want to take care of you. I don’t want to see you slaving away 
in a motel, or spending the rest of your life keeping house for your selfish 
brother. You deserve a real home; a nice place out on the West Coast, 
maybe, with one of those Jap maids. Of course, we’ll probably want to do a 
lot of traveling—Mexico, Hawaii, places like that—” 

Lou poured it on now, and she took it all in; she wanted to take it all in. 
She didn’t care about the lousy toupee any more. He could have told her he 
had a wooden leg and a truss and she’d still buy the deal. So he put the deal 
to her now. 

“No sense starting any family argument,” he said. “I don’t want to see 
you quarreling with your brother. And that’s just the way it’s going to be, if 
you go back and tell him what I said. Nothing’s liable to make him change his 
mind. He’ll have to see for himself that things are different. We’ll just write 
him a postcard from Miami Beach.” 

“Miami Beach?” 

“Sure. Isn’t that a nice place for a honeymoon?” Lou squeezed her close. 
“I had the plans all made before Bert showed up—even wired for reserva¬ 
tions. I figured we’d get married Saturday and take off right away. Spend a 
couple of weeks just lying around in the sun—maybe fly over to Nassau for a 
while, if you like.” He squeezed harder. “But now I’ve got an even better 
idea. You and I aren’t going to get married at all. We’re going to elope— 
tomorrow.” 

“Elope?” 

“That’s right, honey. You aren’t going to go through any big scene with 
that brother of yours.” 

“But I’d have to give notice—there’s a million and one things to do.” 

“Never mind. I want you to go back to your place and pack up, now. We’ll 
take the morning plane out.” Lou smiled at her. “From now on, this is my 
show.” 

The rest was easy. There wasn’t even any hitch about the money; Bessie 
was the one who suggested she go down and draw it out of the bank before 
they took off. 

Lou stuck close to her all the way. Once she’d gotten out of the motel 
without her brother seeing her, his troubles were over. 

The following afternoon they were in Miami. Bessie had a fresh corsage 
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a " d L ° u had the e ‘2 ht § rand in a cashier’s check nestling in his wallet. Right 
after they were married Bessie wanted him to open a joint account. 

Lou knew his women, all right. He played it very straight. He never 
touched Bessie never made a suggestion. They took their tests, waited 
and went in the following week for a civil ceremony. 

Apparently Bert Jackson hadn’t been able to figure out their destination 
because he never followed them. Lou took the precaution of registering 
under a phony name, but just the same he sweated it out until the marriage 

was performed. He didn’t want that wise little creep to stick his nose in and 
queer the pitch. 

After the ring was on Bessie’s finger he allowed her to send two wires. 
One went to the motel in Daytona and the other to her brother’s regular 
address in Newark, just in case he’d returned home. 

A few days later, he even let Bessie sit down and write a long letter to 
Bert Jackson at the Newark address, telling him how happy she was and 
nwiting him to pay them a visit when they got established in a place of their 

Again Lou sweated, worrying about the off-chance of having the guv 
suddenly show up to spoil the honeymoon. But he must have decided he was 
licked, because he didnt answer and he didn’t appear. 

So the honeymoon wasn’t spoiled, after all. 

It was nice to put up at a swanky joint, eat at the best places, and do the 
town at night. Of course, steering this old tub around was no picnic, but Lou 
knew how to handle her. He kept pouring drinks and it worked. Bessie 
wasnt used to liquor, but she got so she liked it. Lou tried to keep her 
stoned at night and he saw to it that she attracted attention when he dragged 
her back to the hotel. This all cost dough, but it was necessary. Every day 
was eating farther into that eight grand, and yet he had to stall for time. 

He waited until well into the second week before he sat down and sent 
off his own letter to Bert Jackson. It was a little masterpiece—it ought to 
be, because he rewrote it four times, one morning while Bessie slept off a 
hangover. Let bygones be bygones, forgive and forget, we’re all one family 
now—that sort of thing. And then the plant, just a touch, about how Bessie 

was very happy but she had to take things a little easy on account of the old 
ucKer. 

That was enough for Bert, Lou figured. The next step was to spread the 
word around. Whenever Bessie slept late, he made a point of showing up in 

the lobby downstairs. He told the maids and room service not to disturb his 
wife, because she wasn't well. 

Once, as a master stroke, he even managed to give her the needle, 
uring the course of a particularly bad hangover he convinced her that she 
should see the house physician. 

He was a young squirt who didn’t know his stethoscope from second 
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base. All he did was examine her and give her a couple of pills. But his visit 
gave Lou a chance to take him aside privately and put on the old act. 

“I don't know what to think, Doc,” he said. “It scares me, sometimes. 
We’re just married, you know—and I never realized that she—well—” He 
allowed his voice to trail off in embarrassment. “Don’t you have some kind of 
pills that sort of take away the craving?” 

The house physician gave him some advice on how to keep Bessie away 
from the sauce and even promised to come back again and talk to her about it 
when she felt better. 

Lou thanked him, and then he went to work. 

He got the digitalis at a drugstore way out in the sticks. As a matter of 
fact, he didn’t get it; Luis Manuel got it. Luis Manuel, the baldheaded little 
guy, wearing big hornrims and driving a rented car. 

But it was Lou Manning who arranged for the Saturday night binge at the 
nitery down the street. 

And it was Lou Manning who brought Bessie back to the hotel, stewed to 
the eyeballs, and poured her a nightcap when she got to bed. 

It was Lou Manning who gave her the digitalis, got rid of the bottle, 
cleaned and refilled the glass, and saw that she put her own fingerprints all 
over it again. It was Lou Manning who ran the shower to cover up the sound 
of her groans. 

Bessie didn’t have to do anything but die. 

When she stopped threshing around and her eyeballs rolled up and the 
gasping ceased, he knew it was safe to call the house physician. 

There were no problems. 

He told his story about the sudden attack, and the death certificate read 
“cardiac collapse during acute gastroenteritis.” Everybody was very sorry, 
and the cemetery lot was easy to buy, and nobody came to the funeral to 
comment on the cheap casket or the lack of flowers. That’s because, in his 
grief and confusion, Lou forgot to wire Bert Jackson until the day before the 
funeral. So Bert couldn’t possibly have made it down there in time. 

But those things happen and must be forgiven. And it was perfectly 
understandable that the stricken husband wouldn’t stay at the hotel any 
longer. If Bert Jackson did show up later, they could explain it to him. 

As for Lou Manning, he didn’t wait around. The day after Bessie was 
planted he checked out. Fortunately, he’d never quite managed to open a 
joint account, and he had over seven thousand of Bessie’s money in cash. He 
bought himself a ticket to San Juan. 

He figured he deserved a little vacation. 

There was a girl named Encarnacion and there was a thing called a Silver 
Punch and there was a gambling casino. Lou Manning didn’t quite know 
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where to place the blame. All he knew was that a month later he was back in 
New York with less than a grand left in his pocket. 

He’d blown the wad. It was a damned fool thing to have done, but there it 
was. 

But easy come, easy go. And there always plenty more where that came 
from. 

Lou checked into a small East Side hotel, went around to a cheap printer 
and got some letterheads made up, and batted out another inquiry to the 
Romance Club. He enclosed the usual fee. 

After that, there was nothing else to do but wait. 

It took several weeks for the first replies to come in, and at first nothing 
looked good. Some Polack waitress out in Montana with two kids—a dame 
in Chicago who claimed she owned a big estate but who wrote on cheap 
stationery which gave her away immediately as a phony. Lou Manning could 
smell a phony a thousand miles away. 

So he sweated it out, cutting down his expenses to eighty bucks a week. 
Sooner or later the right one would come along. He’d been through this 
before. There was nothing to worry about, because when the right one 
came, he’d handle her. Lou knew women. 

Sure enough, he got a break. 

The break’s name was Mrs. Amy Goodrich. 

She said she was forty-one and sent a picture to prove it, but that meant 
nothing. Usually they cut about fifteen years off their ages and used an old 
snapshot. Lou Manning didn’t care about that, one way or another. 

What interested him was the eight-unit apartment building left to her by 
her late husband. It was too much for her to handle alone; she had no 
relatives and few close friends. That’s why she had written to the Romance 
Club, she told him in her second letter. It made her feel just a wee bit foolish 
and ashamed, but she needed a friend. 

Lou Manning liked her letters. They were neatly typed and the grammar 
was good but not too good—which was perfect, because you had to watch 
out for the brainy types. Lou liked her setup, too. There was just one thing 
wrong with the deal, though. 

Mrs. Amy Goodrich lived in Miami Beach. 

Normally, he’d have arranged to rush right down, but this was a special 
problem. Miami Beach was entirely too close to Miami. 

So he tried to work the angles. He wrote, assuring her that he was the 
friendly type. And it just so happened that he had some experience in 
property management and real estate. As soon as he disposed of his own 
holdings in New York, he was going to California. Right now he couldn’t 
possibly get away until the deal was cleaned up. But why didn’t she try to sell 
her place and fly into town for a visit so that they could get better ac¬ 
quainted? 
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Of course he didn’t lay it on the line cold like that, and he didn’t crowd all 
his suggestions in at once. There was plenty of padding and sweet-talk in 
between, and he managed to stretch his proposal over four letters. He built 
up a very convincing picture of himself as a well-to-do widower, and he was 
really in there pitching at the end. He had to, because he was down to a little 
over six hundred dollars. 

But Amy Goodrich wouldn’t buy—or, rather, she wouldn’t sell. Lou real¬ 
ized, too late, that he’d outsmarted himself. 

If he had experience in handling property (she wrote) then why didn’t he 
come down and pay her a visit? Maybe he could help handle the deal and get a 
better price. Or perhaps he might decide it would be a good idea to keep the 
apartments, which really brought high rentals in season. She was telling him 
these things assuming that she could trust him and that he was serious 
about his intentions. Of course, there was only one way to find out and that 
was to get acquainted personally. His letters sounded charming, but a lonely 
woman has to be sure of things before she entrusts her future to a stranger. 
She hoped they’d be compatible, because she didn’t want to spend the rest 
of her life alone. And she was relieved to find out that he was fairly well-off 
too. That’s what had kept her away from the men she met in Miami Beach— 
they all seemed to be broke and out after her money. Couldn’t he just take a 
week off for a flying visit? 

Lou Manning thought it over. He weighed the possible risks, and found 
them negligible. He inspected his bankroll. That was negligible, too. 

Then he sent the wire and took off for Miami Beach. 

Fortunately, the season was over and he was able to get a decent break at 
a nice hotel. A week there would be all he could possibly afford, but a week 
might be long enough. It had to be long enough. 

The minute he got into his room he phoned Mrs. Goodrich at the number 
she’d given him in her last letter. Somebody answered—sounded like the 
maid—and said Mrs. Goodrich was out at the real estate office, but she’d 
left word for him to meet her if he called. She’d be in the dining room of the 
Savoy, at one. Did he know where the Savoy was, in Miami? 

Lou knew where the Savoy was, all right. Less than three blocks away 
from the hotel where he’d stayed with Bessie. 

But what the hell. He couldn’t turn chicken. Besides, there wasn’t any 
possible risk. Bessie was dead and buried and forgotten. And Mrs. Goodrich 
was spending the morning at the real estate office. Did that mean she’d 
changed her mind and was planning to sell her property and surprise him? 

He had to find out. 

So Lou Manning put on a blue shirt and a red tie and inspected his black 
mustache in the mirror. Then he rented himself a nice, shiny convertible and 
drove into Miami. A lot depended on making a good first impression. As he 
rode along he began to plan his opening remarks. By the time he entered the 
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lobby of the Savoy he was all ready to go to work on Amy Goodrich. He 
glanced at his watch. One o’clock on the head. She’d be waiting for him in the 
dining room. 

He started across the lobby toward the dining room entrance, but he 
never got that far. Midway in his progress he bumped into somebody, mut¬ 
tered, “Excuse me” and started to brush past. But a hand on his arm de¬ 
tained him. 

Lou turned around and stared at Bert Jackson. 

The little baldheaded man blinked up at him and smiled. “Here you are,” 
he said. “I’ve been trying to locate you for over a month now, but they said 
you left town. How about that, my friend?” 

“I—I was sick,” Lou told him. “It was a shock and everything. Doctor 
told me to get away for a rest.” 

“Which doctor?” Bert Jackson asked. “The house physician?” 

Lou stiffened. What did the creep mean, making a crack like that? 

But Bert Jackson was smiling, and Lou remembered to relax. Of course 
her brother would talk to the house physician when he came down here. 
Naturally, he’d ask for details. There was nothing out of line. Jackson 
sounded friendly enough. 

“How about a drink?” he was saying. “We ought to have a talk.” 

For a moment Lou was tempted to brush him off, then thought better of 
it. He had to find out what Bert Jackson knew and he couldn’t afford to make 
him suspicious by running away. Amy Goodrich would wait. Lucky for him 
he’d met Bert while he was still alone. 

So Lou nodded and they went into the bar and took a booth and talked. 

There was no need to ask any leading questions, because the little man 
went right ahead and told his story. He had been pretty upset when Bessie 
had run off with Lou that way in Daytona Beach, but when she wrote and 
assured him of her happiness he got over it. He’d received the letter in 
Newark, where he was working a few club bookings with the old act. Funny 
thing, he’d run into one of the Six Brown Brothers—did Lou by any chance 
happen to remember them? 

Lou didn’t remember the Six Brown Brothers, and he wasn’t interested. 
He prodded Bert Jackson to continue. 

“I was out of town when your wire came,” Bert said, “and when I got 
back I knew the funeral must have been held already. But I called the hotel. 
You must have known I would—why didn’t you stick around?” 

I was too upset, Lou answered. “Like I told you. I had to get away.” 

“You should have left a forwarding address.” 

“I didn’t know where I’d be. I meant to write you again when I got settled 
down. Just arrived in town today.” He paused, wondering whether or not to 
ask the question. But he had to. 

“How come you’re here?” 
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Bert Jackson shrugged. “Got myself a booking. Three weeks, maybe 
four. I’ve been in town a week already.” 

That sounded logical. Lou decided it was safe for him to turn on the 
grief. A nice little act—bereaved husband describes his wife’s last hours to 
her brother. 

But Bert was sparing him the trouble. “Naturally, I did a little checking 
up,” he was saying. “I talked to the people at the hotel, and to the doctor you 
called in for Bessie. But I didn’t find out until today that you’d gone to San 
Juan.” 

Lou took a big gulp of his drink. All at once he felt very cold. 

Nice place to rest up,” Bert continued. “And even if you had a shock, 
there was Bessie’s money to cushion it for you.” 

“Bessie’s money? But she didn’t have—” 

“Eight thousand dollars,” Bert Jackson said, nodding. “Oh, I knew all 
about her bank account, my friend. And so did you. You came down here 
with Bessie and her eight thousand dollars. Now Bessie is gone, and I 
suppose the money is gone, too.” 

“What business is that of yours?” 

“I’m not concerned with the money. It’s Bessie I’m thinking about.” Bert 
Jackson wasnt smiling now. He leaned forward, one slim white hand tapping 
the table. “What really happened to my sister? Tell me.” 

“But you know what happened. She had this attack—” 

Bert sighed. “Never mind. I didn’t think you’d really level with me, any¬ 
way.” 

“I am leveling with you! What do you want me to tell you?” 

“Just the truth. Did she really have a heart attack, Lou? Or—” 

Lou took a deep breath. “Look here, I don’t have to sit here and take this 
kind of stuff from you. You say you talked to the people at the hotel. You 
talked to her doctor. They’ll back me up.” 

Bert Jackson sighed again. “Yes. They already have. As far as the record 
goes, you’re clean. And being her husband, I suppose you’re entitled to the 
money, too. But I know what you were up to, Lou. Romancing a fat, foolish 
middle-aged woman, giving her the big rush act—” 

Lou Manning knew that the crisis was over. Bert didn’t really have a leg 
to stand on; he’d just admitted as much. So he could relax and go into his 
pitch again. 

“You’ve got me all wrong, Bert. I loved her, and she loved me. She was 
happy, but you wouldn’t understand that. You’re a bachelor—you don’t know 
anything about women—” 

Now what in hell had he said wrong? It must have been something, 
because Bert Jackson wasn’t reacting properly. 

The little man was laughing. 

It wasn’t a mirthful laugh, but it was genuine. Bert Jackson’s shoulders 
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shook. He stood up and gazed down at Lou, and there was no mistaking the 
hatred that shone in his eyes. But he laughed. 

‘All right,” he said. “All right, Lou. Have it your way.” 

Then he was gone. 

Lou sat there and finished his drink. He had a lot of thinking to do. The 
creep suspected him. He’d snooped around and gotten nowhere. That was 
plain enough, because there’d been no threat of calling in the law. But Bert 
suspected him and he was an enemy. And why had he laughed? Lou had told 
him the truth at least about the way Bessie had felt. She did love him, she 
was happy with him, until the end. Why had Bert laughed? 

Lou Manning didn’t know. All he knew what that he must work fast. Sew 
up Amy Goodrich and get out of town, quickly, before Bert could get hold of 
him again. Then he’d be safe. That was the ticket—get hold of Mrs. Good¬ 
rich right now. 

He glanced at his watch. Almost quarter to two. He practically ran out 
into the lobby and across the dining room entrance. His eyes scanned the 
faces of the late diners. Young couples, old couples, three or four singles, 
male. No solitary middle-aged woman in sight. He asked the headwaiter if 
hed seen a woman sitting alone, asked if there was anyone who’d left a 
message for Lou Manning. 

The headwaiter shook his head. 

Lou went outside, got his car, and drove back to Miami Beach and the 
hotel. He phoned Mrs. Goodrich from his room. This time there was no 
answer at all. 

Something had gone wrong. Damn that little creep! 

Lou hadnt eaten lunch, but he wasn’t hungry. He was scared. Looking 
into the mirror he had to admit the truth. He was losing the old grip. He 
could see Lou Manning’s face in the glass, but Luis Manuel showed through. 
And Luis Manuel, underneath the toupee and the hair-dye, was scared spit¬ 
less. 

This would have to be different. Maybe meeting Bert Jackson had been a 
blessing in disguise—a warning. He couldn’t handle any more women the 
way hed handled Bessie. And maybe there shouldn’t be any more women. 
Just this Amy Goodrich. 

He took out her picture and stared at it again. Suppose she was only 
forty-one, like she said. And she had a fair-sized hunk of dough. Wasn’t that 
enough? Couldn’t he make an honest try for once, if she turned out to be 
halfway decent? Why not marry her and really settle down? Life could be 
quiet and peaceful. No more disguises, no more writing to the Romance 
Club, no more skulking around and narrow escapes. Yes, and no more crazy 
flings like that trip to San Juan, either. Well, he was willing to call it quits. 
He might as well face the facts. He wasn’t getting any younger. If he could 
swing it with Amy Goodrich, that would be good enough for him. He’d hit it 
off with her all right—after all, he knew how to make a woman happy. 
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Twice more he called her number, and twice more he listened to the 
unanswered ring. The loneliest sound in the world. 

Just sitting around like that gave him the jitters worse than ever, so 
finally he called room service and had the boy bring up a pint of rye. All he 
needed was one or two drinks to steady his nerves. He had to have steady 
nerves from now on in. So he could handle this woman right. 

But what had happened to her? Where was she? Why hadn’t she showed 
up at lunch? What was going on at the real estate office? 

Maybe there’d been an accident. Maybe something crazy had come up. 
There were all sorts of ways to foul the details in a deal like this. But the 
deal couldn’t get fouled up. He was counting on it. It had to go through. 

The drinks only made him feel worse. All at once Lou noticed the room 
was getting dark. He’d been sitting here for hours. Maybe he’d better not 
wait around. Maybe he’d better give up and get out of town while the getting 
was good—before that little fink got some new ideas 

Lou scowled. Why should he be afraid of a broken-down vaudeville ham? 
But the little man had laughed at him. Maybe he was off his rocker. Lou 
knew the feeling. He was getting close to going off his rocker himself. 

Well, one more phone call. Just one more. If Amy Goodrich wasn’t home 
by now he might as well kiss her off for good. 

He was just getting ready to pick up the telephone when it rang. It made 
him jump about a foot and his voice wasn’t any steadier then his hand when 
he finally answered 

“Hello?” 

“Hello—is this Mr. Manning—Lou? This is Amy Goodrich.” 

A warm contralto voice, slightly slurred. 

“Yes. What happened? We were to meet for lunch.” 

I know. I’m sorry about that. I’ll explain everything when I see you. So 
much has happened—” 

“Good. Where are you now?” 

“Why, I’m right downstairs in the lobby. I thought we might go out for 
dinner, maybe have a little drink first to celebrate—” 

Lou grinned. He recognized the slur in her voice now. Why, the dame 
was half-crocked! He hesitated another moment, then decided to chance it 
“Why not come on up here for your drink?” he asked. “I happen to have the 
makings.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Amy Goodrich giggled. “You think it would be all 
right?” 

Of course. You come right up. I’m in five-seventeen.” 

She hung up and Lou got to work. He switched on the side lamp, 
straightened the room, fetched clean glasses and scrabbled around in the 
dregs of the ice bucket. Then he checked his face in the mirror. By the time 
he heard the knock on the door everything was ready. 

Amy Goodrich stood there, swaying slightly, and blinking in the light 
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Lou Manning smiled at her, and his smile was genuine—because she 
was genuine, too. Small, slender, her wavy brown hair gathered in a pug, 
and just like her photograph. Her carefully made-up face betrayed no wrin¬ 
kles, and she couldn’t have been any older than she claimed. Lou wasn’t 
exactly the type to fall for the old love-at-first-sight gag, but he liked her at 
first sight. No doubt about that. 

And when she came in, flopped into a chair without ceremony, accepted a 
drink with a smile and leaned back, he made a sudden decision. He’d play 
this one straight. 

“It all happened so suddenly I don’t exactly know how to begin,” she was 
saying. “And then I’ve had three cocktails and this drink—” She giggled and 
held out her empty glass. Lou refilled it quickly. 

“Anyway, I got the call this morning. From the real estate people. Re¬ 
member, I told you I hadn’t made any plans to sell? Well, I hadn’t. But this 
agency knew about the apartments and they phoned today to say they had a 
client who was interested in just that kind of property. They wanted me to 
come down right away. So I went, and left a message for you—” 

Lou nodded. “I got it,” he said. 

Im dreadfully sorry I had to break our luncheon engagement,” Amy 
Goodrich said. “But they had the client right there in the office and he 
insisted on taking me out and talking things over. It went on for quite a long 
time. Finally, though, I had to say yes.” 

“Yes to what?” Lou asked. 

“Why, to selling the place, of course. You know what he paid me? Two- 
fifty. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in cash!” 

“You mean you—?” 

Oh, I don’t have the money yet. But I will before the week is out. I’ve 
got the option payment and all thats left is the title search and making out 
the final papers.” She beamed up at him. “I guess I’m entitled to a little 
celebration, aren’t I?” 

Lou took her hand. It was warm and soft. He wasn’t at all sure about that 
love-at-first-sight business being a gag now. Ever since he’d heard about the 
money he'd felt a genuine stirring of emotion. Money had always been an 
aphrodisiac to Lou. Just like liquor is an aphrodisiac to some women, for 
instance. 

Holding her hand that way, the idea hit him. Why not? He had to work 
fast, didn’t he? And the best way to do that was to cut out all the preliminar¬ 
ies. What he wanted to do was to sew up the deal, sew her up, and get out of 
town before there was any possibility of trouble with Bert Jackson. 

This was a heaven-sent opportunity. Here was Amy Goodrich, already a 
little bit stiff. Another drink or two, she’d be a pushover. The whole thing 
would be a pushover. Besides, she wouldn’t be hard to take. Lou knew 
women, and this one was desirable. He thought back, with a shudder, to all 
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the old bats he’d known—fat, repulsive old creatures like Bessie. But Amy 
Goodrich was something different. She was warm and soft. And she wasn’t 
a prude. 

She giggled up at him now and pointed at the empty bottle on the table. 
“I’ve got another surprise for you,” she said. “Maybe you’ll be shocked. But I 
was hoping you’d ask me up when I called, and I didn’t know if you’d have any 
liquor in your room, and I wanted to celebrate So I bought this and put it in 
my purse.” 

Sure enough, she hauled out a pint of bourbon. The seal had been bro¬ 
ken, but it was more than three-quarters full. 

Lou grinned at her and accepted the bottle. He poured two stiff ones. He 
could stand another jolt, and it would just about take care of her. 

“I’m glad you thought to bring it,” he said. “And don’t worry about shock¬ 
ing me. You’ll find out I like a drink now and then. You’ll find out I like a lot of 
the good things in life. And might I say that you’re definitely one of them?” 

He raised his glass. “To our better acquaintance,” he said. The bourbon 
tasted much stronger than the rye—it burned as it went down. But he 
emptied it at a gulp, hoping she’d follow suit. Then, in a few minutes, he’d 
make a few passes. She’d never know what hit her until it was too late to 
resist. Tomorrow they could apply for a license—let’s see now, they could 
be married just about the time the money for the apartment building came 
through. 

He started to move toward her, then noticed that she hadn’t taken a 
drink. As he watched, she set the glass down on the bureau next to the 
chair. 

“But you were talking about getting acquainted,” she said. “Tell me 
something about yourself.” 

Lou smiled. “What do you want to know?” he began. “You’ve read my 
letters. I’m like you are. One of the lonely ones. Looking for companionship, 
someone I can trust, someone who understands me—” 

“What’s the matter?” She stood up now, staring at him. Lou bit his lip. 
How could she tell? He had felt the sudden cramp as he was speaking, but 
thought he’d concealed it. Now it came on again, worse than before. He 
knew he had turned pale, knew he was sweating. All at once he had to sit 
down on the bed. He smiled weakly. 

“I’m all right,” he said. The pain bored in again, stronger. 

She nodded and moved closer. “Then tell me some more,” she said. 
“About understanding. Didn’t Bessie understand you?” 

“Bessie?” The pain flared up again, but he ignored it. “What do you know 
about Bessie?” 

“Everything. You married her less than two months ago, didn’t you? And 
you took her money—” 

Lou fell back on the bed. He was trying to sit up, trying to get up, but the 
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pain pressed him down. It was a huge stone, crushing his stomach. A 
pointed stone that ripped and tore. And her words were ripping and tearing, 
worse than the pain 

“You fed her the digitalis in a drink, didn’t you? Of course, nobody can 
prove it They found it there when they exhumed the body, but there’s no 
way of making certain she didn’t take an overdose for herself, because of her 
heart. Of course, Bessie really didn’t have heart trouble, did she? But you 
spread the word around, and now that she’s dead it’s just your word against a 
lot of suspicions. Even if you went to trial, they wouldn’t have a chance at a 
conviction.” 

The pain was rising in his chest now, rising in his throat. He wanted to 
vomit it out, just as he was vomiting out the words. 

“So Bert told you,” he wheezed. “You’re a friend of Bert Jackson’s. He put 
you up to this, didn’t he? He must have seen Bessie’s letters from the Ro¬ 
mance Club and figured out I’d write them again. So he hired you as bait for 
me. Is that it? Go ahead—tell me the rest.” 

“What’s there to tell?” Amy Goodrich was still smiling. “You can probably 
figure it out. Bert ordered the body exhumed for an autopsy—a brother has 
the right, you know. And he checked up on you, all the way back. Then he 
wenUo the police. But the trouble is, he had no proof. No proof at all. He 
wasn’t even sure you’d blown the money until he met you today. Then he 
decided to go ahead with it.” 

“Go ahead with what?” Everything was blurring, but Lou gritted his 
teeth and forced himself to sit up. He had to hear the rest. “Go ahead with 
what?” he gasped. 

“Why—this.” Amy Goodrich pointed at the bottle of bourbon. “He 
wasn’t going to let you get away with murder. An eye for an eye, you know. 
So now you’ve taken the digitalis too, and in a few minutes—” 

“Digitalis?” 

“Why not? It worked on Bessie. It will work on you. Nobody saw me 
come up to your room. Nobody knows about the two of us. Nobody ever will. 
You were drinking, you had a little spell, your heart gave out. There’s a 
house physician in this hotel, too. He’ll write out the death certificate.” 

“No—” 

The pain was blinding. Lou tried to stand up. He tried to stand up. He 
tried three times, then doubled over on the bed, sobbing. 

“Don’t let me die—I don’t want to die—get a doctor—quick—” 

“Too late for that. But I’ve got an antidote.” 

“Antidote? Where is it?” 

“Right here.” 

She was fishing in her purse again, and he could see, dimly, that she was 
holding a small vial in her hand. 

“Give it tome—” 
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“Not until you confess ” 

“All right. I confess. I did it. Now, give it to me—” 

“That isn’t enough. There has to be a witness. I’ll call the police ” 

“You can’t do that ” 

She shrugged “All right Have it your way” She walked across the 
room. 

Pain came in continuous waves now He could just about see her, just 
about talk. “Where are you going?” 

“To turn on the shower. In a while you’ll start screaming.” 

“Wait—” 

She had to wait, because it hit him so hard then he couldn’t get the words 
out for a minute. 

“All right. Call the cops. I’ll tell—” 

And she called them, and they came, and he told. He nearly passed out, 
twice, and they slapped his face to bring him around, but he told. 

Then at the end he managed to wheeze out the rest. The dirty slut 
thought she’d fixed his goose, but she’d forgotten that he could pay her back. 

“Don’t let her get away with anything,” he finished. “She’s as guilty as I 
am. Trying to kill me with digitalis. It’s in that bottle, over there.” Then his 
voice cracked. “And now, for God’s sake, give me the antidote!” 

Amy Goodrich looked at the cops and shook her head. 

“There is no antidote,” she said. 

“But there has to be—you promised—” 

“There is no digitalis in the whiskey, either. All I slipped you was a 
Mickey Finn. That’s right, the old Mickey. You’re going to be sick as hell in 
another five minutes, and then you’ll pass out. But that’s all right. They’ll 
take care of you fine when you wake up again. You’re going to be right in 
shape for the trial.” 

One of the cops helped Lou get to the bathroom. Amy was right; he was 
very sick indeed. When he got back they were waiting to take him down¬ 
stairs. 

“I’m afraid we’ll have to ask you to come along too,” the cop said. “We'll 
need a complete explanation of all this, Mrs. Goodrich.” 

“Whatever you say,” she answered. 

Lou stared at her. She was a fine figure of a woman. For a moment he felt 
a twinge of regret and somehow it was worse than the physical pain. If only 
she had been content to let things ride! They could have been happy to¬ 
gether. He knew that he could have been happy with a woman like her. But 
she had to turn out to be a dirty double-crosser, a friend of Bert’s. 

Suddenly she turned to Lou and began to laugh, and sick as he was, he 
recognized the sound. 

“All right,” she said, softly. “I’m sorry. But I had to do it this way. A long 
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shot, but l figured it was the only chance. And it worked.” She nodded at Lou 
soberly. And I couldnt help laughing when I thought about it this noon.” 

. . ° W y ’ ,^ rs : 5°u dr , 1Ch removed the brown wig and revealed the bald 

head beneath And the laughter came again. “Telling me you knew all about 

women and I didnt. Me, Bert Jackson—one of the best female imperson¬ 
ators in the business! 


The Big Kick 


Some people total up their assets in a bankbook, but Judy always used a 
mirror. 

Many men had told her she had a beautiful body, but she liked the mir¬ 
ror’s message better. The mirror could tell her the same thing without 
panting or pawing or slobbering. 

The only trouble was, the mirror had no money. It would never give her a 
lot of nice clothes, a big car, a fancy apartment. At times Judy caught herself 
wondering if she really wanted these things, but, after all, what else is there 
in life? 

Then she met Mitch and she found out. 

Mitch had a bristling black crewcut, heavy eyebrows, and a tuft of beard 
on his jutting chin. He didn’t have money for clothes or cars or big apart¬ 
ments, but he didn’t make the usual sweating, wheezy advances, either. He 
merely took her, with casual brutality, and taught her about kicks. 

Maybe it was the casual brutality that did it, but suddenly Judy found a 
reason for living. And she was living with him. Mitch, who wore a sloppy 
t-shirt and dirty slacks, whose car was a broken-down ’51 Chevrolet, and 
whose apartment was a crummy rear-entrance walk-up he referred to as his 
“pad.” 

It was there that Judy found her kicks. 

Mitch taught her the whole beatnik bit, including the vocabulary. At first 
she thought it was rather silly—she couldn’t think of Mitch as a “real cool 
Daddy-o”—but gradually some of it began to make sense. Like the way 
Mitch whispered, at an intimately appropriate moment, “Baby, I dig you the 
most.” 

Everything moved with Mitch. Pretty soon she was making the scene 
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with all the gone cats and crazy studs he knew up at the university. They’d 
fall up to somebody’s pad; they’d blow some pot, and it was like wow, man. 

Mitch and his crowd didn’t flip for jazz, but he’d come on strong with the 
bongos. “You don’t mess with the sound,” he told her. “It’s a drag, strictly 
nowhere. All you need to do is dig the beat. That’s everything—just beat 
Now you take like Zen....” 

But he’d lose her there; she couldn’t make the intellectual bit. It just 
didn’t swing. Balling for kicks was enough—why make a federal case out of 
it. And yet every once in a while Mitch and some of the other characters 
would get real spooky about meaning and significance and all that jazz. 

One night he tried to explain. They were off in a corner at a real crazy 
bash, with everything rocking. “The most,” Mitch said. “I mean like, here 
we are holed up in a lousy pad, bunch of chicks and cats, and nobody has any 
bread, you know? But everything’s with it, everything swings.” 

“But don’t you ever worry about the future?” Judy asked. 

“This is the future, dig?” Mitch answered. “The whole thing’s a circle 
with us in the middle having kicks. Now take like squares, what have they 
got? The study-and-work-hard pitch, the get-a-steady-job thing, real draggy. 
Ana then it's marry-and-settle-down and buy-on-easy-terms and take-care- 
of-the-wife-and-kids. So you end up at fifty, doing the coronary bit.” 

Awright awready, Judy said. “You aren’t going to marry me, and I’m not 
queer for that wife-and-mother scene myself. But a girl has to think about 
things, you know? And I don’t have any money, you don’t have a job ” 

“So get with it.” Mitch shrugged. “You want some loot, find a live one.” 

You mean some fat old character with a wife and six kids? I should sneak 
in and out of motels with him for peanuts?” Judy was scornful. “Look, Pops, I 
don’t need it. I’ve been getting passes from such jerkies for years. All I’d 
catch is a bad dose of trouble.” 

“Figures,” Mitch agreed. “But why sweat? You don’t even have to bother 
looking. Just relax and enjoy it. Let it come to you. Like Kenny here.” 

He jabbed his thumb in the direction of a tall, thin man who stood leaning 
against the hall doorway, squinting at the smoky room through his hornrims. 

A real creepnik, that one, Mitch said. “Used to be an assistant prof up at 
the U, but he doesn’t have to bust a truss making a living. He’s loaded. Phil 
tells me he popped for three jugs tonight, just to get in. Likes to make the 
scene, you know? And he’s got eyes for you.” 

Judy stared at the man, then made a face. “Clammy,” she said. 

So, clammy. But you could promote. He’s what you call the society type. 
Lots of ’em sucking around, all wanting in. Swishes, eggheads, introverts 
like. Too scared for fun and games but just dying to play. All you’d have to be 
is friendly. The teaser bit.” 

Judy looked at Kenny again. He blinked shyly at her from across the 
room. 
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“Well, I don’t know,” she murmured. 

“What’s to lose?” Mitch asked. “You’ve got it made. I mean, a beautiful 
chick like you.” 

That did it, when he called her beautiful. Judy stood up and walked over 
to Kenny, proud as a queen. 

Kenny treated her like a queen. 

He was definitely a square, she decided, but kind of nice. He kept getting 
her drinks and lighting cigarettes and asking if she was comfortable and did 
she want anything to eat. And he didn’t try to touch her or suggest that the 
two of them sneak off together. He just talked. 

“He’s going to call me tomorrow,” Judy told Mitch later, “for a date. You 
aren’t sore if I go out with him?” 

“Look, we set it up this way, right? So live a little!” Mitch grinned. “You 
want the jealousy bit?” He pulled her down on the bed. “Not from me. This 
Kenny won’t even make a pass. He’s just sick.” 

“He talked real intelligent—” 

“Sick, sick, sick,” Mitch repeated. “Let me give you the word. Now you 
take squares, they’re sick but organized, like. All this jazz about jobs and 
families and voting the straight ticket—it’s a big habit and they’re hooked, 
see? But they love it. 

“Creeping meatballs like Kenny are worse. They hate the habit but they 
can’t kick it. They’re the ones always talking it up about the beat generation, 
always making with the analyzing bit, always hanging around, but too 
chicken to get with the scene.” 

He pulled her closer. “Go ahead and take him! Strictly no problem. Sure, 
he’s got the hots for you, but he’s too sick to make move one. Too sick for the 
big kicks. Like this. That’s all there is, baby. This. The big kick. The most.” 

“Yes,” Judy echoed. “The most!” 

So Judy went out with Kenny, to shows, to nice restaurants, to a concert. 
He never escorted her to anyone else’s parties, outside of the gang; he didn’t 
seem to have any friends of his own. 

“He’s just lonely,” she told Mitch. 

Mitch shrugged. “So he needs company, so let him start paying for it. 
Now here’s the pitch.. . .” 

He instructed her, and Judy obeyed. 

She told Kenny the tale about getting some of her things out of hock so 
she could find a job. Kenny gave her the money. 

She mentioned that Mitch’s heap had broken down and the garage in¬ 
sisted on payment before finishing the repairs. Kenny gave her the money 
for that also. 

She came to Kenny with the sad story about the rent, and again he 
opened his wallet. But this time he opened his mouth too. 

“Tell Mitch that’s all,” he said. 
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They had just ordered dinner at this real fancy joint, and Judy didn’t want 
to make a scene. 

But the tall man didn’t seem to be angry; his dark eyes smiled at her from 
behind the heavy lenses of his glasses “Really, now,” he was saying, “didn’t 
you think I knew Mitch set this all up? It was his idea in the first place, 
wasnt it? Just as its Phil’s idea that I pay for the liquor whenever I'm per¬ 
mitted to attend a party and Jean’s idea to invite me to join their friends when 
they go out to eat because I always pick up the check.” 

Judy sighed. “But if you know, why do you do such things?” 

( Call it an admission fee. Maybe I enjoy watching the show.” 

“Hey!” The idea hit her then. “You writing a book about us or some¬ 
thing?” 

Kenny chuckled and shook his head. “Why should I? There’s nothing 
worth writing about. It’s the same old story. Thirty years ago people like 
your friend Mitch called themselves the lost generation, and Hemingway and 
Scott Fitzgerald were their prophets. Twenty years ago they pretended to be 
communists, ten years ago existentialists. 

“But nothing really changes. Mitch and his kind will always rationalize. 
Their beat philosophy—what is it but an acrobat’s vocabulary of ‘jumps’ and 
‘flips’ and ‘blows’ and ‘kicks’? An immature in-group’s set of catch phrases 
used to dramatize irresponsibility to others and to themselves.” 

Judy shook her head. “They’re not bums! Mitch is a musician, Phil’s an 
artist, Jean writes poetry—” 

“They always did,” Kenny told her. “In the Village, the Vieux Carre, the 
North End. But the real creative talents never stayed in these places very 
long. They got out. If they didn’t conform to social discipline, they developed 
self-discipline. Mitch’s kind never develop anything except self-pity. All this 
pretense about art is just an excuse to justify freeloading as a way of life.” 

“At least they’re living,” Judy said. “They get their kicks. Not like some 
people who just sit around and talk because they’re too sick and too scared to 
take what they want.” 

Kenny sighed. Splashing blobs of paint on canvas and blowing an instru¬ 
ment offkey doesn t make anyone a rebel. And it doesn’t take a hero to get 
drunk on somebody else’s liquor and vomit on somebody else’s floor. Kicks! 
What does a child like Mitch know about the real potentialities of sensation?” 

He put his hand on Judy’s wrist; his grip was surprisingly strong. “The 
difference between Mitch and me is that I know what I want and I’m mature 
enough to wait for it.” 

Judy jerked her wrist away. “You’ll wait a long time,” she said. Then she 
rose. “I think I’d like to go now.” 

After he took her home and left her without a word she experienced 
misgivings. 

“I goofed,” she told Mitch. “I blew the scene.” 
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Mitch shook his head. “Let him snap his cap. He’ll be back.” 

“Think he’s just jealous?” 

“Righterooney!” Mitch pulled up his sweatshirt and scratched “This is a 
real sicknik A masochist, like.” 

Mitch had to explain to her about masochists 

Judy nodded. “I think maybe that’s it,” she agreed “But lover, where did 
you learn all this goop?” 

“I dig psychology. And I dig Kenny. All this stuff he handed you about how 
simple I am, it doesn’t hang me. You peel the banana and what’s left? The 
same old jazz about morality, right and wrong, good and evil.” He put his arm 
around Judy’s waist. His hand moved. “Look. Is this right? Is this wrong?” 

Judy shuddered. “I don’t know. I don’t care. It’s you and me.” 

“Yeah. You and me. The real kick.” He released her. “But I’m not forget¬ 
ting what we talked about. We need some loot. Like say, if we go out to the 
Coast next week—” 

“The Coast?” 

“Frisco. Bill Wallace, cat I know out in Richmond, he’ll line me up a job in 
a combo. We’ll really have a ball out there. All we do is get Kenny to pay the 
freight.” 

“But I can’t go to him for money to—” 

Mitch put his arm around her again. “You don’t go. He comes to you. 
Want to bet?” He grinned at her. “You don’t ask for dough either. You tell him 
the straight story, about you and me going away together.” 

“He’ll get sore.” 

“He’s a masochist, remember? I dig the type. The more you pour it on, 
the more he loves it. He’ll pop with a going-away present. Old sicknik 
Kenny.” 

“Honey, it wouldn’t be right. I mean, if he’s really sick like you say, then to 
take him this way—” 

Mitch put both arms around her. “Right, wrong, all that jazz, it’s no¬ 
where. Like the man says, beyond good and evil. Nothing matters but this. 
The big kick.” 

“The big kick!” Judy said. “Righterooney!” 

And it was righterooney two days later when Kenny called, just as Mitch 
predicted. So that gave her the courage to do what he ordered and tell Kenny 
the story. Kenny reacted as if Mitch had written his lines for him—he was a 
real masochist and no mistake. 

Of course Judy thought there might be some mistake when he said good¬ 
bye to her without mentioning a present, and when she saw Mitch she was 
worried. 

“He didn’t pop,” she told him. “I said we were leaving tomorrow after¬ 
noon, and all he did was smile and wish me luck. He didn’t even kiss 
me. . . . 
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“Wait,” said Mitch. “Just wait!” 

The next morning the package came in the mail. Judy was so excited that 
she let Mitch open it up. His hands were steady until he unwrapped the box 
and removed the cover. Then he started to shake. 

“Christerooney!” he said. “Dig this!” 

It was a diamond bracelet—and a big one 

“Mitch, look at it. It can’t be real—” 

Its real, all right. See, the tag’s still on it. From Orfitt’s. They don’t sell 
phony ice, not in that joint. Why, I’ll bet it’s worth five grand, maybe ten!” 

Judy started to fasten the bracelet around her left wrist, but Mitch took it 
away from her. “What’s with you?” he asked. “We got no time. Enough of this 
lovemaking.” 

“But—” 

Look, heres the bit. 111 fall right over to Orfitt’s. No, they won’t go for 
any jazz about returning it, but they’ll give out with what it cost. Then we 
head uptown and hock it. But I want some idea of what we can get, dig?” 

“Oh, honey, it’s so lovely—” 

Mitch grabbed her by the ponytail. “We can yak about it on the trip out. 
We leave for the Coast this afternoon, remember? And this pays our way.” 

Judy didn’t say anything. 

“Okay,” Mitch muttered. “So you keep the bracelet. And you fall up and 
see old Kenny, just like he figures you will, after I’m gone. Real cozy like, 
you and that sicknik and the ice, the togetherness bit. Me, I’m off to the 
Coast for kicks.” 

Judy gripped his arm. “No, Mitch. I don’t want the bracelet. Take me 
with you. We'll hock it, just like you say.” 

So they went down to Orfitt’s in the heap. But first Mitch got into some 
decent threads—he had this one blue suit and he wore a white shirt and a tie 
too. “You don’t blow into an uptown layout like Orfitt’s looking beat,” he told 
her. “And another thing—I want you to stay outside, so the word never gets 
back to Kenny about you asking questions about the ice. Maybe he buys a lot 
of stuff in there. Let me handle the scene. I’ll make like a real square.” 

They parked right in front, and Judy sat waiting while Mitch marched into 
the store. She could see him through the window, playing it cool when the 
clerk came up. She could see him talking to the clerk, pulling the bracelet 
out of his pocket. She watched the clerk examine it. 

And then she saw the clerk signal the manager, and both of them jabber¬ 
ing at Mitch, and he was shaking his head and trying to shut them up. Then 
he slammed his fist down on the counter and started to walk away, but the 
manager grabbed him, and all of a sudden a third character in some kind of 
guards uniform came up and hung onto Mitch’s arm. The clerk was pressing 
a buzzer, some kind of alarm thing, and the other two held him tight, and 
then Judy could hear the sirens down the street. 
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So she started up the motor and cut out of there. 

The car was all loaded for the trip, but she couldn’t leave town. She had 
no money, and besides, Mitch was in trouble. Judy drove back to his pad, and 
by the time she arrived she figured out what had happened. 

It was getting dark already, but she had no difficulty in recognizing the 
tall man who leaned against the downstairs stoop in the shadows. And be¬ 
cause she had the deal straight in her own mind now she didn’t make a scene. 
Instead, she just nodded at him when she got out of the car and allowed him 
to follow her up the stairs. 

She stooped and unlocked the door, beckoned to him to enter. 

“You don’t act very surprised to see me,” Kenny said. 

Judy shrugged. 

“Which means you’ve probably realized what happened,” he said. “In 
which case this won’t surprise you either.” He stepped over to the door and 
locked it. The key flashed in the gloom and disappeared into his pocket. 

“You think you’re pretty smart, don’t you?” Judy said. “Stealing that 
bracelet because you knew Mitch would go back to Orfitt’s and try to find out 
what it was worth and they’d recognize it.” 

“Smart enough,” Kenny said. “At least Mitch fell for it. I imagine he’ll get 
at least two years in which to meditate on his stupidity. Or cupidity.” Kenny 
smiled shyly at her across the dim room. “Cupidity—under the circum¬ 
stances, that’s very good!” 

“I can go to the police. I can explain,” Judy said. 

Kenny nodded. “Yes. But I doubt if they’ll believe you. After all, the car 
is full of your luggage. You were ready to leave. And you don’t have any 
friends here in town, not any real friends, who might serve as character 
witnesses. That’s the trouble with beatniks, you know—you lack roots. You 
can drop out of sight overnight and nobody will ever know or care—” 

“Skip the sermon,” Judy murmured. “You don’t have to give me a hard 
time. I know the bit now. If I’m nice to you you’ll get Mitch off the hook.” She 
began to fumble with the buttons of her blouse. “So I’m nice.” 

Kenny walked over to her and put a restraining hand on her shoulder. 

“Don’t misunderstand,” he said gently. “I didn’t go to all the trouble of 
arranging this meeting just to force you to be nice, as you insist on calling it. 
I’m sorry to disappoint you, but I’m not interested in that sort of thing. Any 
more than I’m interested in the fate of a stupid animal like Mitch. Let him rot 
in jail—there’s nothing you can do now to get him out.” 

“Animal?” Judy’s voice trembled. “Why, you lousy masochist!” 

Kenny seemed puzzled. “What on earth do you mean, dear child?” 

“You know what I mean. Mitch told me what you are. Like now, you won’t 
even touch me. This isn’t what you want, is it? This isn’t how you get your 
kicks—” 

“But I am touching you!” Kenny caressed her shoulder softly with his left 
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hand. “It’s true I don’t get my kicks this way, as Mitch would say. But he was 
wrong about my being a masochist. Actually, you know, I’m a sadist.” 

Judy opened her mouth to ask what a sadist was, but Kenny put his hand 
over it And then he bent her back over the sofa, bent her back in the 
darkness 

She couldn’t scream and she couldn’t move. He held her there, and Judy 
could only stare as he pulled out the knife and showed her the Aigkick. 


Night School 


You find them on the sidestreets of every large city, and you wonder, some¬ 
times, how the proprietors manage to make a living. 

There’s a basement entrance, usually, and a dimly-lighted window with 
used books emblazoned on it in speckled lettering. Almost always you’ll 
encounter a rack just beside the doorway, surmounted by a crudely-lettered 
sign: your choice— 100. Inevitably the rack contains at least six standard 
titles —TUree Weeks, The Green Hat, Helen’s Babies, Black Oxen, If 
Winter Comes, and Speaking of Operations. 

Nobody ever buys them, even for a dime, and nobody ever seems to pay 
the exorbitant prices for those copies of Fantazius Mallare, The Golden 
Ass or TtRTiuM Organum which you’re bound to find inside the shop. You 
may suspect that the proprietor dispenses other treats to bibliophiles from 
under the counter—eager students of geography might be able to obtain 
Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer, and a keen nose could detect the spicy 
scent of TkE Perfumed Garden —but even so, sales must be slow. And you 
wonder, once again, how the proprietors can keep going over the long years. 

It was to just such a shop that a young man came, in early evening. His 
name was Abel, and there was nothing remarkable about him except the 
slightly furtive air with which he scurried down the steps and into the 
darkened store. 

He frowned as he entered, as though bewildered by his surroundings. It 
was as though the very commonplace appearance of the establishment con¬ 
fused him or disappointed him in some way. And when the proprietor 
emerged from a dusty counter at the rear of the store, young Mr. Abel’s 
expression as much as said, “I must have made a mistake.” 

The proprietor himself was a standard edition, slightly soiled by Time; 
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he had the appearance of being thumbed, discarded, and put away on a shelf 
to gather dust unheeded and unheeding of the passage of years. He was 
short and stooped, as most of them are; his wispy hair and scraggly mus¬ 
tache were of no particular color, and the eyes behind his spectacles might 
have been milky marbles. 

His voice, when it came, was a toneless murmur. “What can I do for 
you?” 

Young Mr. Abel hesitated. Again he frowned, and for a moment it was a 
tossup as to whether he’d ask for a copy of Jurgen, reply with the standard, 
Just looking around, thank you,” or merely turn and walk out of the store. 

But there seemed to be something more than just bewilderment behind 
the frown, and after a hesitant pause it emerged as a determined ring when 
he spoke. 

“I’m looking for instructions,” he said. “A rather special course, and I’ll 
need some rather special books.” 

The marbles rolled behind the spectacles and the proprietor bowed his 
head. “Titles?” 

“Three,” came the answer. “The first is, Introduction to Murder. The 
second is, Death on the Installment Plan. And the last, Tie Price Is 
Right.” 

The proprietor looked up. The milky marbles had been replaced by a pair 
of black, piercing eyes. 

“An unusual assortment,” he muttered. “But perhaps I can help you. By 
the way, who recommended me?” 

“One who said you would ask that question, and that I would know better 
than to answer.” 

The bookseller nodded. “We’d best go in back, then. Wait a moment until 
I lock up.” He fumbled with the door, then clawed at the lightswitch. The 
young man followed him along darkened aisles until they came to the room at 
the rear of the shop. 

It was bright and comfortable there, and rather remarkably well-fur¬ 
nished. 

“Sit down,” said the proprietor. “Now, then, your name?” 

“Abel. Charles Abel.” 

“Abel, is it? Dear me!” The older man chuckled. “Then I suppose you 
might call me Mr. Cain.” 

The young man’s frown disappeared. “Then this is the place,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “You are the right man!” 

Mr. Cain shrugged. “Have you the money?” he asked. 

“Here it is. A thousand in cash, all small bills.” 

Mr. Cain accepted the sum and counted it carefully. Then he looked up 
and nodded. “I’m the right man,” he murmured. “Now, about those instruc¬ 
tions you’re seeking. Just who is it that you wish to kill?” 
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* * * 

Almost a week had passed since young Abel’s first visit to the bookstore. 
He had returned every night, appearing punctually at nine o’clock. There 
was no question of tardiness, for he was an eager pupil. And there was so 
much to learn. 

To his delight, he found Mr. Cain an able instructor. He told him as 
much, thinking he was delivering a compliment. But the older man merely 
grimaced wryly. “You know what they say,” he commented. “Them as can’t, 
teach.” 

“You mean you’ve never murdered anyone yourself?” 

Mr. Cain assumed an expression of embarrassment. “I suffer from hae- 
mophobia. Most unfortunate. The sight of blood so distresses me that I can’t 
even bear to set out traps for the mice which infest this place. They literally 
eat away my profits.” 

“But the bookstore is only a front, really. This is your real business, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes. I am a teacher, by profession.” 

Young Mr. Abel grinned. “Sorry, but I can’t help it. Just strikes me funny 
to think of you sitting back here and planning the perfect crime.” 

“And just what’s so funny about that, young man?" The bookseller rose. 
“If you knew how bad things were in the trade, you’d understand. A man has 
to make a living.” 

“You said, ‘in the trade.’ Does that mean you’re not the only one? Do other 
secondhand booksellers—” 

“That’s no concern of yours,” Mr. Cain answered, hastily. “I’m the one 
who asks the questions around here. And I should be getting more answers. 
You’ve been studying for a week now, and you still haven’t told me whom you 
intend to murder. It’s about time we got down to cases. I’m a busy man, I 
have other clients who need help.” 

The young man shook his head. “I intend to tell you, once I’m really 
convinced,” he apologized. “It’s just that I must be sure you can teach me 
how to commit the perfect crime.” 

“Perfect crime? No trick to that at all,” Mr. Cain snapped. “I told you I’d 
never actually killed a man myself, and that’s true. But I’ve been what you 
might call an accessory, hundreds of times. And I assure you, each instance 
was a perfect crime. You know what the statistics are on murder? Fifty-five 
percent of all murders go unsolved. Fifty-five percent, just think of that! No 
trial, not even a suspect, in over half of all the slayings committed each year. 
It’s not an accident. A lot of the killers had help. Expert instruction. The 
kind I offer you. Remember that Black Dahlia case, out on the West Coast?” 

“Did you plan that?” 

“For one of my pupils, yes.” Mr. Cain smiled with shy pride. “That’s 
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merely a sample of what I can come up with, when I get a bit of cooperation 
from a student who’s willing to learn.” 

Young Abel lit a cigarette. “How do I know you’re not just filling me full 
of nonsense? That particular killing looked pretty senseless to me.” 

Mr. Cain bit his lip. “That’s just the point,” he insisted. “Haven’t you 
been listening to what I’ve told you all week? Let’s go through it once again, 
briefly. What are the reasons for murder? Quickly, now.” 

“Well, there are three, you said. First, necessity.” 

“Such as?” 

Oh, mercy killings, and cases where money is involved, or when some¬ 
body wants to get rid of a marriage partner but has scruples about divorce.” 

“Good. And the second reason?” 

“Anger. Jealousy. Rivalry. That sort of thing.” 

“The third?” 

“Just plain battiness, isn’t it? Purely for kicks.” 

Impurely for kicks, Mr. Cain corrected. “The third category is out, as 
far as I’m concerned. I won’t take on a psychopath as a student. Can’t trust 
them to follow instructions, for one thing.” 

“But the Black Dahlia case looked like the work of a psychopath.” 

“Now you’re beginning to see the light,” Mr. Cain assured him. “Of 
course it did. It was planned that way.” 

“Planned?” 

“I told you before that over half the murders in this country are never 
solved. Why? Because the clues which lead the authorities to most mur¬ 
derers have nothing to do with the actual modus operandi of the crimes. 
About twenty years ago there was a fad for detective books featuring in¬ 
volved, elaborate methods of destruction. I ought to know; the shelves up 
front are filled with em. Fantastic murder plots—people using poisoned 
darts, daggers made out of icicles, rigging up locked-room plots, using pho¬ 
nograph records of their voices for alibis. All that’s ridiculous. If you use 
ordinary common sense and aren’t seen by somebody who can go running to 
the police as an informer or witness, there’s no trick to getting away with 
murder. Provided, of course, you take sensible precautions about finger¬ 
prints, bloodstains, and kindergarten stuff like that. 

“The police don’t apprehend the killer today because of his methods. 
What leads them to the culprit are his motives . And that’s just what the 
unlucky forty-five percent who get caught are apt to forget about. In cases of 
necessity, the law is always on the lookout for someone who benefits from 
the death, an heir, an unhappily-married man or woman, a business rival. In 
cases of anger or jealousy, it’s equally easy to spot the culprit.” He paused. 
“Let me assure you, there was a genuine motive behind every murder I’ve 
ever helped plan. But I always plan them so that there is no appearance of 
motive. In a word, each killing looks like the work of a maniac.” 
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“So that’s the secret!” 

“Didn’t the person who sent you to me infer as much?” Mr. Cain de¬ 
manded. “Or don’t you know the details of his success story?” 

“He did,” young Abel admitted. “And I do know the details. He recom¬ 
mended you very highly. It’s just that it didn’t seem to make sense to me, 
before.” 

“And now it does? Good! Very well, then, don’t you think it’s about time 
you confided in me? Exactly what do you have in mind?” 

Mr. Abel hesitated no longer. 

“I want to kill the man who recommended you,” he said. 

“One of my former pupils? But my dear boy, that’s hardly ethical—” 

“Put your mind at ease. I won’t tell you his name. You’ll never know, so 
your conscience will remain at rest.” 

“Do you have some sort of personal grudge against him, is that it?” 

“I do. Again, it’s not necessary for me to burden you with the details. All 
you have to know is that he doesn’t suspect me of hating him. So already we 
have a perfect setup, according to your definition. Nobody would ever con¬ 
nect me with the crime, because apparently I have no motive. Now, all I 
require from you is a method. Something that will make the actual killing 
look like the work of a criminal psychopath.” 

“Hmmmm.” Mr. Cain rose and paced the floor. “It sounds simple 
enough, if you’re telling me the truth.” 

“Scout’s honor.” 

“Well, if you put it that way—” Mr. Cain paused. “I suppose it would be 
too simple for you to just corner him alone somewhere, strangle him, and 
then walk away? Sometimes the very simplicity of a slaying is the most 
baffling element. A blow on the head in a dark alley, and the police are 
stymied.” 

“Please, sir,” said Mr. Abel, softly. “Such advice is hardly worth a thou¬ 
sand dollars in cash, tax-free.” 

“I could get you some poison, now—” 

“What’s psychopathic about poison? Really, after all that buildup, I ex¬ 
pected something a bit more gaudy.” 

“Gaudy, is it?” Mr. Cain halted, and his eyes brightened. “Here’s one 
which may appeal to you, my boy. It’s an oldie, of course, but it hasn’t been 
done to death in recent years. I call it the Dead Litter Office.” 

“Dead Letter Office?” 

“Litter.” He smiled down at his pupil. “In order to carry it out, one must 
make sure of just three conditions.” 

“What are they?” 

“First, that the killer can lure the victim to a secluded spot and there 
dispose of him. Again, despite your objections, I must strongly recommend 
a blow on the head or plain strangulation. Of course, it’s assumed that pain 
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will be taken to remove the usual evidences of the crime and dispose of the 
murder weapon, if any. Do you think you can handle that part of the job?” 

“Quite easily.” 

“Good. The second condition is that the killer has an automobile.” 

“I’ve got a car, yes.” 

“Thirdly, and most important—the killer must not be under regular 
surveillance. That is to say, he should be able to move about freely, perhaps 
leave town for several days without anyone wondering about his absence.” 

“I live alone, and I’m on vacation from work all next week.” 

“Perfect! Then I think we can arrange the perfect psychopathic crime. 
The Dead Litter Office is bound to throw the police off the scent. They’ll be 
so interested in the method that the question of motive will be completely 
forgotten.” 

“But just what do I do?” 

“Can’t you see it yet? You kill your victim in a simple fashion, as I 
suggest. Then, with the aid of a butcher knife or a cleaver, you dismember 
the body. Id say the natural division, based on my previous experience in 
such matters, would be lower legs, thighs, split pelvis, ditto torso, lower 
arms, upper arms, and head. A total of thirteen pieces in all. Unlucky num¬ 
ber, but then I trust you’re not unduly superstitious.” 

“No. Just curious. What do I do with the—fragments?” 

“Why, bundle them up, of course. Into thirteen separate packages. You’ll 
need some of that plastic sacking used for home freezers, some heavy 
brown paper, and butcher’s twine. Be sure you have plenty of twine! Once 
your packages are wrapped and ready, you merely address them, put on 
some stamps, and pop them into the mailboxes for parcel post.” 

“But thirteen heavy packages—” 

, Thats why I asked you if you had a car, and a few days to spare. You 
don’t mail them all from one location. You drive around, to a dozen different 
cities. Get yourself a map and find out just how far you can travel in, say, 
four days. It would be smart to choose apparently unrelated locations, so the 
police can’t establish a pattern, or a central point. I’ll help you plan these 
details later. Part of the service, you know. Also, you must be sure of buying 
your stamps in advance—a roll of threes, I’d suggest, since nobody will 
notice them.” 

“But who do I address the packages to?” 

“Pick the names at random from the phone books of the towns you visit. 
Or—here’s a touch—send them to thirteen morticians, one in each commu¬ 
nity. That might mislead the police entirely. They’ll go looking for people 
with grudges against undertakers, or hunt up necrophiles. Anyway, they’ll 
be sure the job was done by a psychopath. Once the papers get hold of it and 
blow the story up, you can be sure that the trail will be lost in a maze of lurid 
sensationalism. Mad fiends, that sort of thing.” Mr. Cain bent his head. 
How does that sound to you, eh? Gaudy enough for your taste?” 
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“Yes. But are you quite sure there’ll be no hitches?” 

“Not if we plan thoroughly. Of course you must make sure of the elemen¬ 
tary precautions, whereby you lure your victim to the proper spot. And 
you’ll have to arrange for disposal of your—ah—utensils. Best to steal 
them in the first place, from some cutlery store. Afterwards, drop them 
over a bridge somewhere out of town. But we can take these details step by 
step as we come to them. First of all, we’ve got to get rid of fingerprints. 
Would you care to do it now or wait until your vacation? Come to think of it, 
tonight is Friday. If you don’t work Saturday, we might just as well have it 
over with right away. Then you’ll heal enough over the weekend.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Acid, my boy. A little preparation of my own. Takes off the whorls so 
they can’t trace your prints. Of course it takes off the skin, too, but that 
can’t be helped. And I’m afraid I’ve no anaesthetic available. Still, this room 
is fairly soundproof, and if you scream a little, nobody will notice.” 

“Acid? Scream? Really, now—” Young Abel shrank back. 

Mr. Cain ignored him as he walked to a cabinet and extracted a bottle, a 
basin, and a beaker. He did things with all three until he was .peering 
benevolently at his pupil from behind a rising cloud of acrid fumes. 

“Come along,” he murmured. “This may hurt a bit, but I guarantee it will 
prove mild, as compared to the anguish of electrocution. If you’ll pardon the 
jest, the electric chair is apt to inspire a deep-seated aversion. . . .” 

Over a week passed from the time Mr. Abel left the bookshop with 
bandaged, gloved fingers, and the moment of his abrupt reappearance one 
evening. 

It was quite late, and he had to rattle the outer door of the store for 
several moments before Mr. Cain shuffled up and admitted him. 

He led the young man to the back room through the darkness, gazing 
curiously at the satchel he carried, but saying nothing until at last the two 
were seated in the quiet confines of the rear chamber. 

Then inquisitiveness overcame the proprietor. “What happened to you?” 
he asked. “You never came back for final instructions. I was worried—” 

Young Abel smiled. “You needn’t have concerned yourself. I found your 
suggestions adequate for their purpose. The whole affair was a complete 
success.” 

“You—you did it? But when? I mean, there were no headlines in the 
papers, nothing—” 

“I thought things over. Your first suggestion, about simply strangling the 
victim, made sense. Of course my fingers were a bit sore, but there were no 
complications. The killing itself, in a dark alley, was presumed to be the 
work of a common mugger as I believe they’re called. It scarcely rated a 
paragraph in the paper; no wonder you overlooked it. Here, see for your¬ 
self.” 
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Abel passed over a clipping, and the older man read it quickly. He looked 

up, nodding. “Young Driscoll, eh? But I thought you weren’t going to tell me 
the name.” 

“It hardly matters, does it? He was the man who sent me to you, and he 
was a former—uh—pupil of yours.” 

Yes. A jealousy case. Some rival had stolen his fiancee. Oddly enough, 
he didn’t hate the man. He wanted to kill the girl. She was living with his 
rival, and we had to go to some pains to conceal his motive for the slaying. 
Finally, we worked out an angle to make it look like the work of a psychotic. 
We used the Mad Bomber approach, as I recall, but decided on a bus instead 
of a plane. The trick was to plant the bomb, not in her luggage, which might 
lead to examining the motives, but in the suitcase of a GI who was going 
back to camp after a leave. We located such a party just in time and did the 
job—I won’t bore you with details. Anyway, the device worked.” 

Abel nodded. “Yes. Four killed, three injured. The girl died, all right.” 

“You have an excellent memory. That was over two years ago.” Mr. Cain 
paused. “Or did he tell you?” 

“He told me nothing. I merely guessed. You see, I happened to be his 
rival. The girl he killed was my girl.” 

Oh, I see. No wonder you wanted to eliminate him. Well, now you have 
your revenge.” 

“Yes.” 

“And all’s well that ends well.” 

“But it isn’t ended.” 

“Oh, no?” 

Mr. Abel opened his satchel. “You see, as you yourself explained it to 
me, you were an accessory. You helped plot the crime. And so—” He took 
out a large knife and a small cleaver. 

“Now, wait,” Mr. Cain quavered. “You can’t get away with this!” 

“You said this place is virtually soundproof. Nobody will hear the 
screams, particularly if I knock you over the head first.” Abel blocked the 
doorway and made a tentative swipe with the cleaver, which swished in an 
eminently satisfactory manner. 

But I appeal to you—not as your intended victim, but as your teacher, 
your superior in experience! The plan I gave you wouldn’t succeed in my 
case.” 

“Why not? I have plenty of time to make the trip. You see, I lied to you. 
I’ve two weeks of vacation, not just one.” 

Even so, you’ll be found out. Someone, somewhere, must know you’ve 
been visiting me here night after night. And when I disappear—” 

j wont disappear. At least, not permanently. As far as anyone knows, 
you 11 just go on vacation for about a week. I’m the one who’s disappearing” 

“Where?” 
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“Right back here, into the bookshop. I’m disappearing behind a hair-dye, 
a stooped walk, a scraggly mustache, and a pair of spectacles.” 

“You’ll take my place? Permanently?” 

“Why not? I can learn to imitate your voice, copy your handwriting. The 
rest of your little tricks I’ll pick up along the way. Along with your future 
clients, I suppose. You’ve got to admit that anyone who can figure out such a 
scheme has talent as an instructor. Besides, as I am about to demonstrate, I 
have one practical advantage over you—I’m not squeamish about the sight 
of blood.” 

“No, you can’t—you are a psychopath!” 

“All killers must be. And teachers, too.” 

“But—” 

The cleaver cut short his answer. 

It was a pity that Mr. Abel’s former instructor was not around to take 
pedagogical pride in the way he carried out every step of the plan. Since 
part of the plan consisted of Mr. Abel becoming Mr. Cain, he even went so 
far as to adopt all his little mannerisms, including the penchant for bad puns. 
Inside of each package that he prepared for mailing he included a special 
bookwrapper. His title choices included "IhE Anatomy of Melancholy, Tie 
Naked and the Dead, and THe Heart of the Matter. For the dismembered 
torso, naturally, he reserved A Farewell to Arms. 

He realized, of course, that it was a bit of a risk, but even a psychopath is 
entitled to a bit of harmless spoofing. Particularly when he intends, as the 
new Mr. Cain intended, to carry out the rest of his schedule in painstaking 
sobriety and then return and settle down to a humdrum life of teaching. 

And that, of course, is the way it worked out. His mission completed, he 
came back to the bookshop and retired behind the glasses and the hair-dye. 
After a bit, he mastered the pattern of existence. And after a little longer, 
new pupils came. The used bookstore continued in business. 

You find them on the sidestreets of every large city, and you wonder, 
sometimes, how the proprietors manage to make a living. . . . 




Sabbatical 


(Excerpt from Yard ley University Daily Bulletin, April 1, 1925) Professor Her¬ 
bert Claymore, head of the Physics Department, announced today that he is 
leaving on a brief sabbatical. During his absence, Professor Claymore’s classes 
will be conducted by Dr. Potter. 

It was quarter past eight martinis in the little bar across the street and 
just down the block from Television City. This was subjective time, of 
course, but then Don Freeman always ran on subjective time, and didn’t 
everybody, when you came right down to it? 

Right down to eight martinis, that is? 

Don didn’t know, but he was willing to argue the point with all comers. 

And the big trouble right now was that there weren’t any comers. Appar¬ 
ently Rosalie wasn’t going to show up after all, and nobody else in this 
neon-lighted nothing was worth talking to. In just a little while, Don real¬ 
ized, it was going to get very drunk in here. And he’d wind up talking to the 
bartender again. 

That was bad. But going home would be still worse. Besides you can’t go 
home again. Thomas Wolfe had said that, and it was a pretty perceptive 
remark, coming from a guy who hadn’t even been married. 

Don drained his drink and extended the empty glass. “Alms, for the love 
of Allah,” he said. 

The bartender did his duty. 

Somebody nudged Don’s shoulder and stepped on his foot, hard. 

“Be my guest,” Don muttered, but moved down to the end of the bar. It 
was crowded in here—you couldn’t hear yourself drink. Of course, that was 
the one great advantage, wasn’t it? You also couldn’t hear yourself think. 
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And if you pressed your luck (and your drink), after a time you couldn’t feel 
yourself think, either—to think about Rosalie and the house and the job 
without feeling any pain or any remorse. Or not to think about them at all 

And the time was now, or at least only a martini or two away. Soon hed 
be able to forget that Rosalie was only a two-bit chirp who’d fluttered into his 
cage hoping to find a perch on one of the agency’s shows. He'd forget about 
going home, too—going home to Beverly and Pat and Michael. Not that 
there was anything wrong with them, really. It was just that every second 
guy his age seemed to be married to a girl named Beverly (or Shirley, or 
Susan) and they all had two kids named Pat and Michael. 

As for forgetting the job, that was the real bonus deal. Funny how he’d 
wanted it once—full credit listing as executive producer on Playlights. But 
now that he was boss man, it was just another headache; fighting the client, 
fighting the network, fighting the talent and the no-talent they sent him, 
fighting the hacks who kept on sending him the same three lousy scripts, 
over and over again. 

There was the one about the girl recovering from a nervous breakdown 
who gets into a bind where she thinks she’s committed a murder—only her 
doctor uncovers the real killer, and so they get married. There was the one 
about the pilot or the racer or the gunfighter who loses his nerve until the 
chips are down, and then he comes through. And there was the one about 
the young guy who has to choose between crass commercialism or personal 
integrity, and guess what he does! 

Don hated this last script worst of all. Maybe it was because he lived it. 
And his blonde wife hadn’t made the big renunciation speech about prefer¬ 
ring financial poverty to spiritual poverty, and he hadn’t played the climactic 
scene where he was supposed to walk out on the boss and turn to honest 
creative labor. 

So now he was a big man, a real live producer and everything, and he was 
entitled to sit in a noisy bar on his night off and order another martini. 

He held out his glass to the bartender once again. “Cloud Nine,” he said. 

Again he felt himself being shoved out of the way. Half of Television City 
was in here tonight—production people, musicians, agency men, even a 
gaggle of actors in full makeup for night dress rehearsals. If he wanted to, he 
could find plenty of people to talk to. But what was the use? They were here 
for the same reason he was here, most of them; they had their own troubles. 
Some day he’d write a story about the TV industry and its eventual collapse 
due to internal tensions. The Fall of the House of Ulcer. 

; But not tonight. Not right now. Because here was the drink, and maybe 
he’d better find himself a booth in back where he could nurse it without 
spilling the life-giving fluid all over a twenty-dollar Sulka tie. 

Don spotted the empty in back, floated over to it, slid in. He was already 
seated when he realized the booth wasn’t empty. There was an elderly man 
sitting across from him, nursing a beer. 
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“Sorry,” Don said. “I didn’t notice—” 

“Quite all right,” the elderly man told him. “I don’t mind company.” 

Don eyed him, doing a quick job of typecasting. 

The man was in his late fifties and looked a bit like Parker Fennelly; one 
of those New England characters. It wasn’t a makeup job either, although he 
was obviously an actor escaped from rehearsal, because he was wearing a 
costume. He had on a black double-breasted suit with wide lapels; a celluloid 
collar rode above his white shirt; a string tie twined with the ribbon of his 
pince-nez. 

“The Old Professor, eh?” Don murmured. 

The man raised his eyebrows. “But that’s remarkable,” he said. “How on 
Earth did you recognize me?” 

“Simple.” Don tapped his glass. “In vino veritas.” He leaned forward. 
“That’s the motto of MGM, you know.” 

The man looked puzzled. 

“Don’t mind me,” Don told him. “I’ve just come from my meteorologist 
and he tells me I’m a little under the weather.” 

“But you did recognize me—” 

“Of course. How could I possibly forget old—old—” 

“Herbert Claymore.” 

“Sure! Herb Claymore, as I live and breed! The last of the big-time 
spenders! What are you doing here—the Mad Scientist bit?” 

The man lifted his beer glass. “Please. Not so loud.” He drank slowly, 
then looked up. “But how could you know? I mean, you must have been a 
mere child when you saw me. How old are you now, might I ask?” 

“Thirty-four,” Don told him. 

“Then it’s utterly impossible. You wouldn’t even have been born.” 

“I was born, all right,” Don said. “I can show you my navel to prove it.” 

“You’re intoxicated.” 

“Isn’t everybody? What did you come here for?” 

“Merely to study.” 

“Getting up on your lines, eh? Well, don’t let me stop you. I’m about 
ready to go, anyway.” 

“No, please stay. I was hoping to find someone to talk to. And you 
intrigue me. I mean, I didn’t expect anyone to recognize me.” 

“Not recognize Herb Claymore, the man who rocked the scientific world 
with his achievements. They mocked you, ridiculed you, laughed you out of 
court. But were you discouraged? No! You forged ahead, pushing back the 
boundaries of discovery past Preparation H, into Preparation I, even Prepa¬ 
ration!—” 

“Just who are you, sir?” 

“Don Freeman is the name. Or as I put it to the young ladies of my 
acquaintance, Don Freeman, at your service." 

“It isn’t familiar. And yet you seem to know.” 
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“Ido. Ido.” 

“Is it because of my clothing?” 

Don nodded. “That Hoover collar would give anybody away.” 

“Hoover collar?” The man paused. “Ah, yes, Herbert Hoover, the chap 
who headed Belgian Relief during the War.” 

“President Hoover,” Don corrected. 

“Is he?” 

“Not any more. But back in 1929—” 

“Sorry. That was after my time.” 

“After?” 

“Four years. I left in ’25.’ 

“Did you now? And what else is new?” 

“Why, everything! I just arrived, and I must confess the changes are 
more startling than I’d anticipated. The very ground on which the university 
stood is now occupied by this television installation, and_” 

“Come off it, Claymore. You’re laying a bomb.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Very unfunny. We are not amused.” 

“I assure you, I’m quite serious.” 

Don focused on him briefly. “This isn’t a rib? You aren’t a fugitive from 
the Guild?” 

“I am not a fugitive in any sense of the word, sir. I am a visitor.” 

“J u ’ Herbert cla y more - came here in a time machine from the year 

luZui 

“In a manner of speaking, yes.” 

Don sighed slowly. “Then I, Don Freeman, need another drink. In a 
manner of speaking, God, yes!” 

He waved to the bartender. 

“The same?” the bartender inquired. 

“No Switch me to a Miltown Special.” He peered at his companion. 
How about you?” 

“What is a Miltown Special?” 

Its just like an ordinary martini, only there’s a tranquilizer in the olive ” 

Well—” 

“Come on. I’ll bet you couldn’t get one back where you came from Whv 
they still had Prohibition, didn’t they?” 

“Indeed, yes.” Claymore looked up at the bartender. “The same.” 

The bartender left. 

“No kidding,” Don muttered. “From 1925, eh? Just like that.” 

Not just like that, as you put it. I spent eighteen years perfecting the 
modus operandi. Steinmetz and Edison gave me the courtesy of a hearing, 
but nobody else was interested in my work.” 

“Not even Einstein?” 
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You refer to Albert Einstein, the German mathematician? I never met 
the gentleman. You see, I haven’t traveled abroad.” 

The bartender set their drinks before them and Don signed the tab. 

“You’re serious about this gag, huh?” said Don. “Time traveling. What a 
ball! Why’d you come here, of all places?” 

“I thought the university was still in existence,” Claymore explained. 
“Now I learn it disappeared during the—ah—Depression, I believe they 
called it.” 

“Depression. I’m an authority on depressions, particularly my own,” Don 
said. “Depressions, ruts, graves. Deep stuff.” 

“But this seems a wonderful era.” 

“Is it? Look, I’ll swap you even. You stay here. I go back to 1925. As long 
as we’re kicking the routine around for laughs, I mean.” 

“It wouldn’t be fair,” Claymore told him. “That was a barbaric era.” 

“I can see you haven’t read the papers,” Don answered. “Maybe they 
don’t have newsboys at the asylum.” 

“Sir, I must ask you to—" 

“All right, no offense. But anyone who likes the way things are today 
must be crazy. Just look at the situation—cold war, union scandals, fallout, 
conformity, space race, alphabet bombs, why Johnny can’t read, security 
censorship, anti-segregation troubles. It’s murder!” 

“I fail to see that it’s any worse than what I left behind me,” said Clay¬ 
more. “In 1925 we had the Bolshevik menace, the Teapot Dome scandal, and 
bootlegging. As for censorship—what about Prohibition? What about this 
law down in Tennessee forbidding the teaching of evolution in the schools? 
Anti-segregation troubles? Haven’t you heard about lynching? And as for 
murder, our papers are full of A1 Capone.” 

“Aw right awready,” Don said. “So let’s play the flip side. Have you been 
around long enough to notice rock ’n’ roll, Presley, the tail-fin cars, the lousy 
ads, the crummy movies? Will Success Spoil Frankenstein’s Monster— now I 
ask you!” 

Claymore sipped his drink. “I’ve heard your rock ’n’ roll, as you call it, 
and your Mr. Presley. But have you ever heard voh-doh-dee-oh-doh songs or 
Yes, We Have No Bananas ? Have you ever tried to drive a Model T over a 
corduroy road during a rainstorm? Do your advertising tycoons ever ask the 
immortal question, Why Wear a Truss? And as for motion pictures, I submit 
the epic production starring Mae Murray, Gilda Gray, and the cast-of-ten- 
thousand dramas of Cecil B. De Mille.” He smiled. “At least you enjoy the 
benefit of modern technology.” 

“Sure. Air conditioning, television, supermarkets, automatic washers. 
Also guided missiles, and the deadliest weapon of all, the income tax.” 

“Which we also had.” 

Don drank around his olive. “So it’s a Mexican standoff. But let’s consider 
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the really important things. Like the crowded housing conditions that ruin 
our metropolitan areas, and the gray flannel strait jackets we wear, and the 
women we love—those big-busted, bleached-blonde, bird-brained beau- 

Very well.” Claymore smiled. “I’ll match today’s housing with 1925 tene- 
ments. Did you know that only half of the homes boasted bathtubs, and less 
than half had mside plumbing? I needn’t say anything about our atrociously 
uncomfortable furniture. And as for clothing, I needn’t say anything about 

/<K.?™ er ‘ . st °°k at W ^ at I’ m wearing as compared to your garments.” 

Never mind the small talk," Don interrupted. “Let’s get back to funda- 
mentals. Namely, sex.” 

‘All right. You paint a rather alluring picture of the feminine ideal. In its 
place I offer you the Flapper—thin, flat-chested, neurotically shrill and 
neurotically slangy, gin-drinking, affected—” 

Okay, I get the message, Don cut in. “But as long as we’re playing the 
game, why do we have to limit ourselves to my today and your yesterday? If 
both the past and the present are so intolerable, why can’t we hop into your 
merry not-so-Oldsmobile and take a joy ride into the future?” 

“I did,” Claymore said. 

“What?” 

I sa j^ * drained his glass. “This is my second stop, you might 

say.^My first was to a time approximately thirty-five years from now.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you stay there? Don’t tell me things were just as bad?” 

“Judge for yourself. No Communist scare any more ” 

“Perfect!” 

“It’s the Conservatives they’re afraid of. Consies, they call them. Advo¬ 
cates of go-slowism in government and business and international relations. 
Things need to be done. They must be done. Result—suppression of free 
speech, general censorship, spy hunts. Then there’s the plutonium scandal 
to consider, and the sub-teen delinquency problem, and the druglegging. I 
dont think 111 mention their popular songs, or what has happened to enter¬ 
tainment media. Dimensional TV can be pretty overwhelming, and of course 
advertising has kept pace. As for comfort—you’d never imagine the rigor 
and distress of a rocket flight to the Moon.” 

“And the women?” asked Don hopefully. 

Claymore made an ellipse with his hands. “Lovely. Average weight, two 
hundred pounds. They’re known as Queen-sized dolls. Quite aggressive, of 
course, as is only natural under a matriarchy. As you can perhaps detect 
even from the trends of today, they control virtually all of the corporations 
and business enterprises, together with entertainment media and govern- 
ment. 

“Then what’s the answer?” Don protested. “You mean you can’t beat the 
game? You can’t get away from it, wherever you go?” 
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“You can’t get away from yourself,” Claymore declared. “That’s the only 
answer I’ve learned. How you live, in any age, is up to you. The adjustments 
you make with your own environment.” 

“But that’s corny,” said Don. 

“You mean horsefeathers?” Claymore retorted. 

Don nodded. “I suppose you intend to go back to 1925 and take up just 
where you left off?” 

“Why not? I’ve learned what I wanted to learn. And if you have problems, 
I advise you to do the same. Accept reality.” 

“That’s a lot of—” Don hesitated. Suddenly he banged on the table. “No, 
it isn’t! You’re right, by God! Accept reality, that’s the answer. Now, look. You 
claim you actually came here in a time machine. Do you understand what 
this means? Why, it’s a multi-million-dollar proposition from word one!” 

He hunched forward. “Look, let’s you and I get together, equal partner¬ 
ship. Ill handle the whole deal, do all the spadework. In two weeks we’ll 
blast everything else off the map. I can get you the biggest publicity cam¬ 
paign you ever heard of—spreads in every newspaper and magazine in the 
country, your choice of network time. The advertising tie-up is so sweet, I 
don’t even have to talk about it. Man from the past here today—in person! 
You’ll hit all the big shows! Lawrence Welk, Steve Allen, Person to Person. 
What an endorsement job you can do on products. Shove you out next to a 
1925 icebox and let you compare it with a new freezer, let you stand up there 
and break a few lousy Caruso records after you listen to the latest Fats 
Domino album. Get the pitch? And we’ll ghost a daily column for you, the 
homespun philosophy bit. You’re going to be big, bigger than Godfrey ever 
was at his peak, bigger than—” 

“Sorry.” Claymore stood up. “I meant what I said. I’m going back where I 
belong.” 

“Now wait a minute! This kind of opportunity only comes once in a 
lifetime. And there’s no time like the present—” 

“For you, perhaps. For me, there’s no time like the past.” 

“But you said yourself it stinks.” 

I can adjust. And that’s what I’m telling you now—adjust to your own 
time, your own circumstances.” 

Don shook his head, gazing into his empty glass. When he looked up 
again, Claymore was gone. 

If he’d ever been there. 

Hell, maybe it was just the drinkie. 

Sure, it was the drinkie. Time travel was wacky. And so was the cornball 
philosophy. Make ths bsst of things as they ave. In other words, his subcon¬ 
scious was telling him to forget Rosalie, forget the rat race, go home to the 
little woman and the kids. A real lousy script ending. Well, he wouldn’t buv 
it. 
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He didn’t have to buy it. He could sell it. 

Sure. That was the answer. Little old subconscious working away all the 
time, still alive and breathing through a snorkel-tube under the ten martinis 
It had just given him a great plot. Make a fine show. 

There’s this old pappy-guy from the past, see? He invents this time 
machine gizmo and comes to the present day. At first he likes it and be¬ 
comes a big celebrity, but after a while he gets so he can’t stand all the phony 
routines. Finally they’re going to put him on television, to make a big speech 
to the nation sort of a Will Rogers bit—and a bunch of politicians have 
him in a bind to endorse their lousy candidate. Only he gets up and double- 
crosses them by denouncing the whole act. Tells the people to return to the 
old rugged individualism, the homely virtues, all that jazz. 

Why, it was a natural, that’s what it was! A natural! 

Don fumbled around in his pocket for his notebook. Better get this down 
quick before he forgot. Tomorrow he could give it to a couple of the staff 
boys. All they’d have to do would be to run it through the typewriter— 
maybe he’d give them a third of the deal, but he'd keep the writing credit. 

No Time Like the Present. A great title. A great idea. And a great little 
thought, too. 

A man has to make the best of what he’s got. 

Don started to scribble. He knew where he was and what he was doing, 

and right now he wouldnt trade places with anyone in the world. Anywhere 
any time. ’ 

(Excerpt from Yardley University Daily Bulletin, April 5, 1925) Professor Her- 
bert Claymore, head of the Physics Department, resumed his duties today after 
a brief sabbatical. 



The Funnel of Cod 


When Harvey Wolf was seven, he met the Black Skelm. 

Now “skelm” means rascal, and at his age, Harvey knew nothing of 
duplicity and the ways of men, so he was not afraid. Nor did the man’s skin 
repel him, for Harvey was ignorant of apartheid. 

The Basutos on his father’s place called him baas, but he did not feel that 
he was their master. Even Jong Kurt, his father’s foreman, treated the men 
of color without contempt. Harvey came to know the Bechuanas, the Kaf¬ 
firs, the Fingos and the Swazis far better than the Roinecks, which was their 
name for Englishmen. 

Harvey knew his own father was a Roineck, who owned this place, but 
that was virtually the extent of his knowledge. His father never visited him; 
he spent all his time at the Cape, and had ever since Harvey’s mother died 
when he was born. Harvey had been left in care of Jong Kurt and of his wife, 
whom Harvey learned to call Mama. 

“Poor little one,” Mama said. “But you are free and happy with us, so 
guedgeroeg.” 

And Harvey was happy. Mama made him veldschoen of rawhide, and he 
roamed at will over the karroo beyond the drift where the fontein gushed. As 
he grew older, he sought the krantz above the valley where he made his 
home, and soon he was climbing the great berg which towered over all. 

Here he found the wild orchids of the upland plateaus, plucked as he 
wriggled his way through the mimosa, the thornbush and the hartekoal 
trees where the aasvogel perched and preened and peered for prey. 

Harvey came to know the beasts of the mountain and the plain—the 
aard-wolf and the inyala, the oribi and the duiker, the springbok and the 
kudu. He watched the tall secretary-bird and the waddling kori bustard, and 
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traced the flight of bats from out of the hidden caves on the berg above, 
brom time to time he encountered snakes; the cobra di capello, the puff 
adder, and the dreaded mamba. 

But nothing that loped or trotted or flew or crawled ever harmed him. 
He grew bolder and stared to explore the caves high upon the faraway berg. 

That was when Mama warned him about the Black Skelm. 

“He is an evil man who eats children,” Mama said. “The caves are full of 

their bones, for on such a diet one lives forever. You are to stay away from 
the berg. 

“But Kassie goes to the berg at night,” Harvey protested. “And Jorl, and 
Swarte. 

“They are black and ignorant,” Mama told him. “They seek the Black 
Skelm for charms and potions. The wicked old man should be in prison. I 
have told Jong Kurt time and again to take the dogs to the berg and hunt him 
out. But he is too slim, that one, to be easily captured. They say he sleeps in 
the caves with the bats, who warn him when strangers approach.” 

“I would like to see such a man,” Harvey decided. 

“You are to stay away from the berg, mind?” 

And Mama shook him, and he promised, but Harvey did not mind. 

One hot morning he toiled across the karroo, slipping out unobserved 
from the deserted, heat-baked house, and made his way painfully up the 
krantz. The aasvogels drooped limply in the trees, their eyes lidded, for 
nothing moved in the plain below. Even the orchids were wilting. 

It was no cooler on the krantz, and when Harvey found the winding pad 
which circled the berg, he paused, parched and faint, and considered turning 
back. But the trip would be long, and perhaps he could find a fontein up here. 

1 here were pads he had not yet explored— 

He started off at random, and thus it was that he came to the cave of the 
Black Skelm. 

The Black Skelm was a gnarled little monkey-man with a white scraggle 
of beard wisping from his sunken cheeks. He sat at the mouth of the cave, 
naked and crosslegged, staring out at the veldt below with immobile eyes. 

Harvey recognized him at once and put his knuckles to his mouth. He 
started to edge back, hoping that the old man hadn’t observed him, but 
suddenly the scrawny neck corded and swiveled. 

“Greetings, baas.” 

The voice was thin and piping, yet oddly penetrating. It gained reso¬ 
nance from a echo in the cave behind. 

“G-greetings,” Harvey murmured. He continued to edge awav. 

“You fear me, boy?” 

“You are the Black Skelm. You—” 

“Eat children?” The old man cackled abruptly. “Yes, I know the tale. It is 
nonsense, meant only to deceive fools. But you are not a fool, Harvey Wolf.” 
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“You know my name?” 

“Of course. An old man learns many things.” 

“Then you’ve come down to the plains?” 

“Not for long years. But the bats bear tidings. They are my brothers of 
the nights, just as the aasvogels are my brothers by day.” The Black Skelm 
smiled and gestured. “Sit down. I would invite you inside the cave, but my 
brothers are sleeping now.” 

Harvey hesitated, eyeing the little old man. But the man was little, and 
so very old; Harvey couldn’t imagine him to be dangerous. He sat down at a 
discreet distance. 

“The bats told you my name?” he ventured. 

The wrinkled black man shrugged. “I have learned much of you. I know 
you seek the berg because it is your wish to see what is on the other side.” 

“But I’ve never told anyone that.” 

“It is not necessary. I look into your heart, Harvey Wolf, and it is the 
heart of a seeker. You think to gaze upon the lands beyond this mountain; to 
see the olifant, the kameel, the great black brothers of the rhenoster birds. 
But to no purpose, my son. The elephant, the giraffe, the rhinoceros are 
long gone. They have vanished, with my own people.” 

“Your people?” 

“Those you call the Zulus.” The old man sighed. “Once, when I was a 
jong, the plains beyond the berg were black with game. And beyond the 
plains the leegtes were black with the kraals of my people. This was our 
world." 

And the Black Skelm told Harvey about his world; the Zulu empire that 
existed long before the coming of the Roinecks and the Boers. He spoke of 
Chaka and the other great indunas who commanded armies in royal splen¬ 
dor, wearing the leopardskin kaross and lifting the knobkerrie of kingly 
authority to command the impis— the regiments of grotesquely painted 
warriors in kilts of wildcat tails. They would parade by torchlight, the os¬ 
trich plumes bobbing like the wild sea, and their voices rose more loudly 
than the wind in the cry of “Bayete!” which was the regal salute. And in 
return the induna chanted but a single response: “Kill!” Casting his spear to 
the north, the south, the east, or the west, he sent the regiments forth. 
And the impis killed. They conquered, or never returned. That was the way 
of it, in the old days. 

Until, finally, none were left to return. 

None but the Black Skelm, who sought the caves of the bats and the 
vultures, to live like a scavenger in a world of death. 

“But my people are down there,” Harvey protested. “They are not dead. 
They tell me Cape Town is a great city, and beyond that—” 

“Cape Town is a cesspool of civilization,” said the Black Skelm. “And 
beyond that are greater sewers in which men struggle and claw at one 
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another, even as they drown. It is a sickening spectacle, this. The world will 

soon end, and I would that I could die with it. But, of course, I shall never 
die.” 

Harvey’s head hurt: the sun was very hot. He wondered if he had heard 
aright. 

“You can’t die?” 

It is true, baas. Soon, of course, I must decide upon my next move, for 
this body of mine is no longer suitable. But—” 

Harvey rose, reeling a bit, and backed away. 

“Don’t eat me!” he cried. 

The old man cackled again. “Nonsense!” he said. “Sheer, superstitious 
nonsense. I do not eat children. My brothers feed me.” He stretched forth 
his hand. “Look!” 

And the air was filled with the odor of carrion, as the aasvogels gath¬ 
ered, fluttering frantically up the face of the sheer cliff and clustering about 
the bony body of the wizened black. In their beaks they carried bits of rancid 
flesh, dropping their tribute into the Black Skelm’s fingers. 

Then Harvey knew that he was very sick indeed; the sun had played 
tricks. He ran into the cave, and it was dark and musty, and from the twisted 
caverns beyond welled a terrible odor of decay. The bats hung head down¬ 
wards, hung in mute millions, and the floor of the cave was not covered with 
bones but with whitish droppings. On the walls great eyes winked—eyes 
that had been painted by hands long dead. The eyes whirled and Harvey felt 
his kneecaps turn to water. He would have fallen, but the Black Skelm came 
up behind him and caught him. 

The old man’s grip was surprisingly strong. 

“Do not fear,” he whispered. “Drink this.” And he held out the hollowed 
skull. The liquid was warm and red. 

“Blood,” Harvey quavered. 

“Of cattle. It is pure and fresh.” 

“But you are a wizard—” 

What is a wizard? Merely a seeker, like yourself. A seeker who has 
perhaps peered farther than the land beyond the mountain.” 

The Black Skelm led him back to the mouth of the cave, and bade him sit 
in the shadows there. Harvey was suddenly very tired. He closed his eyes 
scarcely listening, as the Black Skelm droned on. 

All men are seekers, but each chooses a different path in his search for 
understanding. There is the path of Columbus who sought to encompass the 
Earth and the path of Galileo who sought to search the heavens; the seven¬ 
fold path of Buddha which led, he hoped, to Nirvana, and the path of Apollo¬ 
nius which is an inward spiral with oblivion at its core. There is Einstein 
and—” 

Harvey opened his eyes. He was, he knew, quite delirious. The black 
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man sitting beside him, chanting strange names, eating out of the beaks of 
vultures, talking of Zulu kraals which had vanished a hundred years ago— 
this was a fever-dream. He could hear only bits and snatches. 

“You will be a seeker, too, Harvey Wolf. You will go out into the world to 
look for knowledge. Eventually you will sicken of knowledge and try to find 
truth. Perhaps we can discover it together—” 

Harvey’s head throbbed. The sun was blazing off in the west, sinking 
beneath the purple lower lid of a gigantic cloud. And a voice was echoing 
along the berg, calling, “Harvey—Harvey, where are you?” 

“Jong Kurt!” Harvey rose. 

The Black Skelm was already on his feet, scuttling into the shadows of 
the cave. 

“No, wait—come back!” Harvey called, groping after the old man and 
nearly falling as his fevered body convulsed in a sudden chill. 

But the old man retreated into the cave. 

And then Jong Kurt was looming on the pathway, his face grave and his 
forehead seamed with apprehension. He caught the reeling boy in his arms. 

Suddenly the blackness blossomed and burst forth from the cave, a 
blinding billowing of squeaking, stenchful shadows—shadows that flapped 
and fluttered and stared with millions of little red eyes. 

Jong Kurt fled down the mountain, carrying Harvey Wolf. But the eyes 
followed, haunting Harvey’s delirium in dreams.. . . 

They sent him away, then. Harvey wasn’t conscious when the decision 
was made, though he did see his father once, afterwards, at the dock in 
Cape Town. His father introduced him to his Uncle Frank, from America, 
and gave him strict orders about minding his manners and following instruc¬ 
tions. There was talk about a New Life and a Good School and the Unhealthy 
Outlook that comes from being alone. 

Harvey tried to tell his father about the Black Skelm, but his father 
wouldn’t listen; not even Mama or Jong Kurt had listened. They all said 
Harvey had suffered from sunstroke, and in the end he came to believe it 
himself. It had all been heat and hallucination and nothing was real now but 
the great ocean and the great city. 

In New York his Uncle Frank and his Aunt Lorraine were very kind. They 
took vicarious pleasure in his amazement at the sight of the city, and con¬ 
ducted him to his first motion picture. 

That seemed to be a mistake, and after they dragged the frightened, 
hysterical child out of the theater he suffered what the doctor called a 
“relapse.” Afterwards, he forgot the whole incident, and it wasn’t until years 
later— 

But meanwhile, Harvey grew up. He went to school and he managed to 
endure the tight, idiotic abominations called “Health Shoes.” Gradually he 
accumulated the fund of knowledge necessary for a child to flourish in our 
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SO f iety - that ** t0 sa y- he could identify the various makes and models of 
automobiles in the streets, he learned the names of “baseball stars,” and the 
meanings behmd the four-letter words and the slang phrases of the day. 

f Jlu r e earned t0 insulate his interior existence from other eyes: he 
found that seekers are not popular with their fellows, so he concealed his 
interests from his playmates. His teachers, however, were not unaware of 

is intelligence; at their advice he went on to private schools and from there 
to an Ivy League college. 

He was still there when Uncle Frank and Aunt Lorraine went over to 
tape Town to bring his father back for a reunion; he was there when the 
news came to him that the private plane had crashed on the return flight. 

After the funeral he visited the attorneys. 

They told him he had inherited the entire estate. Once liquidated, with 
all taxes paid, he could count on an accumulation of better than three million 

birthday 14 W ° U ^ bG r6ady f ° r him by the time he reached his twenty-first 

Right then and there he made a sensible decision; he decided it was time 
to retire. 

It was not just the caprice of a spoiled brat or a rich man’s heir. At 
twenty-one, Harvey Wolf was a fairly presentable young man—many girls 

even found him handsome, for three million reasons-and he possessed an 
alert intellect. 

He turned his back on the world only because he was fed up with hypoc¬ 
risy and liars. 

Harvey’s first move was to leave the college. He said farewell forever to 
its small Humanities Department and its huge football stadium. 

Next he departed from a church whose spiritual representatives ap- 
peared at launching ceremonies to bless aircraft carriers and destroyers. 

, , fv he aan ? e time he walked out on most of the phenomena and beliefs 
held dear by his peers; on chauvinism, on racial prejudice, on the feudal 
caste-system glorified by the armed forces of our democracy. 

He briefly considered going into business, until he found he couldn’t 
subscribe to the widespread doctrine that there is some mystically enno- 
mg value attached to “competition” and that somehow everybody benefits 
under a system where one man is dedicated to outsmarting another. 

Harv ^ y turned hls back on the life of a wealthy idler because he could not 
tolerate the common amusements. He did not believe that animal-killers 
were sportsmen whether they dressed in red coats and drank champagne 
before chasmg a fox or wore dirty dungarees and guzzled beer out of the 
bottle before shooting at an unsuspecting duck. He did not think that base¬ 
ball players or boxers or even bullfighters were as much heroic as they were 
overpaid. He squinted but saw nothing in abstract art; he listened, but heard 
nothing m its credos and critiques. 
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Harvey Wolf turned his back on Mother’s Day, Valentine’s Day, Christ¬ 
mas, and all the other holidays heralded by the joyous tinkle of cash regis¬ 
ters on high. He deplored the phony virility of the men’s magazines, the fake 
coyness of the women’s magazines, and the artificial social values which 
emotionally warped young people into “manliness” or “femininity.” 

Taking stock of himself, Harvey found he did not worship sports cars or 
subscribe to the “theory of obsolescence” dearly beloved by manufacturers 
and dearly paid for by consumers. He abhorred drum majorettes, bathing 
beauty contests, and the publicity given “Miss Canned Goods” or the “Okla¬ 
homa Cucumber Queen.” He took a dim, pained view of billboards, and 
disliked the transformation of natural parks and beauty spots into commer¬ 
cialized locales for hot-dog stands and souvenir concessions which sold little 
wooden outhouses. 

He held opinions which would automatically antagonize all fraternity 
members, morticians, professional evangelists, Texans, and the marchers in 
St. Patrick’s Day parades. He did not believe in caveat emptor ; card players 
who slam each trick down on the table and bellow at the top of their lungs; 
fake “frontier days” held by rough, tough pioneer towns in the wilds of New 
Jersey; sound engineers who “ride the gain” on TV commercials, profes¬ 
sional fund-raisers who take 40% off the top in charity drives, or people who 
take pride in announcing that they are “quick-tempered,” as though this 
statement entitled them to special privileges. 

Harvey held a bias against practical jokers, and people who obscure 
driving visibility by decorating their car windows with dangling dolls, over¬ 
size dice, baby shoes, and imitation shrunken heads. He saw no sense to 
endurance contests, had no patience with litterbugs, failed to believe in 
Beggar’s Night or politicians who “compromise” after election at the ex¬ 
pense of repudiating their campaign pledges. He had a contempt for Muscle 
Beach exhibitionists and he objected to the rewriting of history under the 
guise of “patriotism.” He—but the list is endless, and of interest only to 
psychiatrists; they get $50 an hour for listening. 

Harvey Wolf didn’t go to the psychiatrists—not yet, at any rate, includ¬ 
ing the $50-an-hour one. 

He thought he was searching for something to believe in and that per¬ 
haps he could find it in good, hard, scientific logic. 

So he sailed for Europe, to study at the source. 

In Edinburgh, Harvey encountered a Brilliant Doctor who prided himself 
on complete objectivity. 

“Nothing,” said the Brilliant Doctor, in one of his famed private semi¬ 
nars, “is ever finally ‘proved’ and everything remains possible in theory. 

“For example, granted the loose molecular structure of both a human 
body and a brick wall, it is only logical to concede that, with the exact proper 
alignment of every single molecule in the given body with every single 
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molecule in the given wall, at a given instant it would be possible for said 
body to walk through said wall and emerge unscathed on the other side 

“The chances are almost inconceivably infinitesimal, but the possibility 
must be granted ” 

Harvey Wolf thereupon asked the Brilliant Doctor, in the light of this 
opinion, what he thought of allied phenomena. What of his late countryman, 
the Scottish medium, D. D. Home, who practiced levitation? He rose, rest¬ 
ing on his back in midair, then floated out of one second-storey window and 
back into the room through another, in full view and broad daylight 

“Nonsense!” said the Brilliant Doctor. 

Harvey Wolf blinked. “But no less an observer than the distinguished 
scientist, Sir William Crookes, testified he had witnessed this feat with his 
own eyes,” Harvey replied. 

“Impossible!” said the Brilliant Doctor.. . 

At Oxford, Harvey Wolf was enthralled by a Learned Scholar who spoke 
of the biological basis of Life and the almost metaphysical borderland be¬ 
tween Being and Nothingness. 

“The electromagnetic principles governing sentience and consciousness 
are still indefinable,” he announced. “No man has yet isolated the Life Force 
or truly defined death or nonexistence except in terms of its absence.” 

Harvey Wolf was interested. What, he asked, did the Learned Scholar 
think of Pierre and Eve Curie’s signed testimony that they had seen genuine 
evidence of psychic phenomena demonstrated by a medium? What about 
Thomas Edison’s similar convictions, and his final experiments in communi¬ 
cation with the spirit world? 

“There is no objective validity offered in evidence here,” said the 
Learned Scholar. 

“But we ignored electricity for thousands of years,” Harvey protested. 
“Its omnipresent existence was unknown to us except in lightning until we 
found a means of harnessing this force. Surely, if the borderline between 
existence and nonexistence, consciousness and unconsciousness, cannot be 
exactly defined, and yet is apparently subject to certain definite prin¬ 
ciples—” 

“Utter rot!” said the Learned Scholar.. . . 

In Heidelberg, Harvey Wolf studied under a famous Herr Doktor-Profes- 
sor whose technical mastery of neuropathology was exceeded only by his 
interest in psychosomatic medicine. The Herr Doktor-Professor was ex¬ 
tremely liberal in his outlook, and even admitted prodromosis as a basis for 
diagnosis. 

“I knew a surgeon who was in charge of an army hospital during the war,” 
Harvey said. “One of his patients was completely paralyzed from the waist 
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down—the spinal cord had been entirely severed and there was no nervous 
response. He lay in bed, wasting away, and was informed he’d never move 
his legs again. He refused to accept the verdict. Each day he pulled himself 
up in bed, lifted his legs over the side, tried to stand. The surgeon gave 
strict orders to restrain him, but he persisted. After two grueling months, 
he stood. A month later he took his first step. All tests showed it was 
physically impossible for him to exercise any control over his legs, but he 
walked—” 

“Impossible!” muttered the Herr Doktor-Professor. 

“Yet what about Edgar Cayce and his clinically-verified healings of or¬ 
ganic disorders with no possible basis in hysteria? What about—” 

“Dummkopf!” opined the Herr-Doktor-Professor. 

In the Sorbonne faculty, Harvey met a Celebrated Savant with unortho¬ 
dox views; a man who dared to side with Charles Fort in his questioning of 
organized science. He once stated that if we accepted the theory of evolu¬ 
tion from a non-anthropomorphic viewpoint, it was quite possible to believe 
that man's function on Earth was merely to act as host for cancer cells which 
would eventually learn to survive the death of the human body and emerge 
as the next, higher life form. He was even fond of quoting Mark Twain and 
others to the effect that the stars and planets of our universe might be 
merely the equivalent of tiny corpuscles moving through the bloodstream of 
some incalculably huge monster. And that this monster, in turn, might walk 
the surface of another world in another universe which in turn might be 
composed of similar corpuscles —ad infinitum to the «th power. 

“It is a humbling thought,” the Celebrated Savant observed, and Harvey 
Wolf agreed. 

“A far remove from petty human concepts,” Harvey mused. “There is no 
need to concern oneself with trivia in the face of it now, is there?” 

But the Celebrated Savant wasn’t listening; he was reading the news¬ 
paper and scowling. 

“Those pigs of Algerians!” he muttered to himself. “Yes, and those lousy 
colons, bidding for power and setting up education for all. It is a disaster!” 

Harvey shrugged. “The world is only a corpuscle,” he said. “Or perhaps 
it’s just a virus cell in the bloodstream of the Infinite. What does it matter?” 

"Cochon! The purity of the State depends upon maintaining our auton¬ 
omy. And furthermore, young man—” 

Harvey Wolf found himself walking out once more. But this time he was 
walking out into Paris. 

Paris, of course, is what you make it. To cutpurse Villon, living from 
hand to mouth and from the Small to the Grand Testament, it was a city of 
cold cobblestones where every twisted alley led only to the inevitable gib- 
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bet. To Bonaparte it was the site of a triumphal arch through which he 
marched to celebrate victory—or furtively avoided, in a solitary coach, as 
he whipped his horses from the field of Moscow or Waterloo. Toulouse-Lau¬ 
trec clattered across Paris leaning upon two sticks, and his city was a gas¬ 
light inferno. There is the Sec and Brut Paris of poutlipped Chevalier, the 
cerebral city of Proust and Gide and Sartre, the Paris of the GI on leave for 
couchez-vous carnival. There is the Paris of the tourist—the Louvre’s leg- 
weary legacy, the giddy gaping from the Eiffel Tower, the hasty concealment 
of the paperbound Tropic of Cancer at the bottom of the suitcase. There is 
a Paris as gay as Colette, as tough as Louis-Ferdinand Celine, as weird as 
Huysmans. You pay your money and you take your choice. 

And when you have three million dollars— 

Harvey Wolf brooded about it in a Montmartre bistro. A bearded man 
stared at him with yellow cat-eyes and said, “Welcome, Pontius Pilate.” 

“Pilate?” echoed Harvey Wolf. 

“I recognize the mood,” said the bearded man. “You are asking yourself 
Pilate’s age-old question —what is Truth?” 

“And the answer?” 

“Truth is sensation,” the bearded man told him. “Sensation alone is real¬ 
ity. All else is illusion.” 

“Hedonism, eh? I don’t know—” 

“You can learn. Experience is the great teacher.” 

Harvey was sated with civilization, sick of science. He spent six months 
with the bearded man and the bearded man’s friends. He rented a villa near 
Antibes, and many guests came. 

There was the dwarf girl and the giantess and the woman with the filed 
and pointed teeth; the lady who slept only in a coffin and never alone; the 
girl whose luggage consisted solely of a custom-made traveling case filled 
entirely with whips. There was a rather unusual troupe of artists whose 
specialty consisted of a pantomime dramatization of the Kama Sutra. 

Long before the six months were up, Harvey realized that his meeting 
with the bearded man had not been accidental. Behind the beard was nei¬ 
ther Jesus, D. H. Lawrence or even a genuine Gilles de Rais—merely a 
weak-chinned, loose-lipped voluptuary adventurer who had visions of sugar¬ 
plum splendor in the form of a billion-/ra«c blackmail scheme. 

Harvey got rid of him, at last, for considerably less, and he did not 
begrudge the price he finally paid. For he had learned that the senses are 
shallow and the orgasmic is not the ultimate peak of perceptivity. 

Harvey went to Italy and immersed himself in Renaissance art. He jour¬ 
neyed to Spain and somehow he found he’d started to drink. A girl he met 
introduced him to some little capsules her friends smuggled in from Portu¬ 
gal. At the end of another six months he was picked up in the streets of 
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Seville and shipped back home through the kindly offices of the American 
consulate. 

They put him in Bellevue and then in a private san upstate. Harvey 
kicked the habit and emerged after a loss of four months and forty pounds. 

He ended up, as do most seekers after Truth, on the confessional couch 
of a private psychiatrist 

The psychiatrist decided that perhaps Walt Disney was to blame for it all. 

Harvey admitted the man had an interesting argument. He was able, 
after many sessions, to recall his first visit to the movies when he’d come to 
America. Uncle Frank and Aunt Lorraine had taken him to see what was 
perhaps the most famous short cartoon of the Depression era —The Three 
Little Pigs. 

He could recreate quite vividly, without the aid of narcohypnosis, the 
strong fear-reaction engendered by the sight of the Big Bad Wolf stalking the 
helpless pigs. He remembered how the Wolf huffed and puffed and blew the 
straw house in. What happened immediately thereafter he did not know, 
because it was then that he had been carried, screaming, from the theater. 

It was, the psychiatrist averred, a “traumatic incident.” And now, as an 
adult, Harvey had read a great deal about animated cartoons and their pos¬ 
sible effect on children. Following the success of The Three Little Pigs it 
seemed as if the entire concept of cartoonmaking underwent a drastic 
change. In place of playful Pluto and droll Donald Duck came a horde of 
ferocious bulldogs, gigantic cats with slavering fangs; huge animal menaces 
who tormented smaller creatures and sought to devour them in their great 
red maws. 

But, if anything, their little intended victims were worse; they always 
outwitted the hulking pursuers and seemed to take fiendish delight in sadis¬ 
tic revenge. One animal was always crushing another under a truck or 
steamroller; pushing his enemy off a steep cliff, blasting his head open with 
a shotgun, blowing him up with dynamite, dragging his body across the 
teeth of a great circular saw. During the years, the so-called “kiddy mati¬ 
nee” became a horror show, a Grand Guignol of the animal kingdom in which 
atrocious crimes and still more atrocious punishments flashed in fantastic 
fashion across the screen in lurid color, to the accompaniment of startlingly 
realistic shrieks, groans, screams of agony, and cruel laughter. 

Parents who carefully and conscientiously shielded their supposedly in¬ 
nocent youngsters from the psychological pitfalls of the dreaded comic 
books were quite content to listen to the same moppets shriek uncontrolla¬ 
bly at the sight of a twenty-foot-high animated hyena being burned to death 
while the happy little rabbit squealed in ecstatic glee. 

Harvey had read about this and he listened when the psychiatrist told 
him there was probably no harm in such fantasies—to the average child it 
was merely a vicarious outlet for aggression. Such a child unconsciously 
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identified with the small animal who destroyed the larger tormenter; the 
bigger creature symbolized Daddy or Mama or some authority figure, and it 
was satisfying to witness their defeat. The weapons employed were direct 
concepts and representations of adult civilization and its artifacts. Most 
children were exposed to such films from infancy on and grew up without 
psychic damage. As normal adult human beings they were able to go out into 
the world and fight its battles. Indeed, it was the avowed purpose of many 
psychiatrists to keep them “mentally fit” during real battles, so that they 
could continue to spray liquid fire from flamethrowers upon enemy soldiers 
cowering in tanks, or drop bombs on unseen thousands of women and chil¬ 
dren. 

It was merely unfortunate, said the psychiatrist (at $50 an hour) that 
Harvey had been brought up away from the influences of normal society and 
abruptly exposed to the symbolism of the cartoon. And there were, of 
course, other factors. 

The fact that Harvey’s last name happened to be Wolf—so that his little 
American playmates insisted on calling him “The Big Bad Wolf” when they 
innocently ganged up on him at recess and tried to emulate the punishments 
inflicted by the heroic little pigs in the film. 

The fact that Harvey, instead of acting like any normal, redblooded 
American boy and fighting back against the six or eight older bullies who 
came after him with planks and stones, chose to cry and bleed instead. 

The fact that Harvey soon underwent another traumatic cinematic expe¬ 
rience when he saw a picture called The Wolf Man and its sequels, and 
gradually came to accept and identify with the role symbolized by his last 
name. 

The fact that Harvey seemed to have totally misinterpreted the mes¬ 
sage; to him it wasn’t important that the Wolf was destroyed, but that he was 
revived again in the sequels. 

Regrettably, said the psychiatrist (at great and expensive length), he 
seemed to have equated acceptance of his Wolf role with survival. As an 
adult, he had become a Lone Wolf, moving away from the pack. And his 
self-styled search for Truth was merely a search for the father image, denied 
him in childhood. 

Harvey attempted, at one point in his analysis, to talk about the Black 
Skelm and that fantastic fever-dream atop the berg. The psychiatrist lis¬ 
tened, made notes, nodded gravely, inquired into the duration of his subse¬ 
quent illness, and went back to his theory about the traumatic effect of the 
films. What had Harvey thought when the Wolf Man was beaten to death 
with a cane by his father in the movie? Did Claude Rains, as the father, 
remind Harvey of his own parent? Did he perceive the phallic symbolism of 
the silver cane used as an instrument of punishment? And so on, blah, blah, 
blah—until Harvey Wolf got up from the couch and walked out again. 
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* * * 

Psychotherapy had its own truths, but its methodology was still magic. 
One had to believe in certain formulae, in spells and incantations designed 
to cast out demons. At the same time there was this pitiful insistence upon a 
“realistic” interpretation; an attempt to reconcile frankly magical methodol¬ 
ogy with the so-called “normal” world. 

Perhaps it was silly to compromise. The therapy sessions had caused 
Harvey to think about the Black Skelm once more, for the first time in 
twenty years. He remembered how the little shriveled savage had spoken of 
Einstein, and of Apollonius of Tyana. He had sat all alone in a bat-cave atop a 
mountain, drinking warm blood from a skull, but he knew. He had a surety 
which science and philosophy and art only adumbrated, and the source of his 
knowledge must be magical insight. 

Harvey moved down into the Village and began to fill his ramshackle 
apartment with books on occultism and theosophy. He avoided the local beat 
types, but inevitably the word leaked out. The crackpots came to call, and 
eventually he met a girl named Gilda who claimed to be one of the innumer¬ 
able illegitimate offspring of the late Aleister Crowley. 

Soon he found himself standing in a darkened room, facing the East, 
with a steel dagger in his right hand. He touched his forehead saying, in the 
Hebrew tongue, Ateh; touched his breast and murmured Malkuth ; touched 
his right shoulder as he intoned Ve-Geburah and his left as he muttered 
Ve-Gedullah. Clasping his hands upon the breast, with dagger pointed up¬ 
wards, he shouted Le-Olahm, Aum. 

Nothing happened. 

Gilda’s further experiments in sex-magic were equally (and fortunately) 
nonproductive. She attempted to interest him in a Black Mass, but before 
details could be arranged she ran off with a young man who yapped obscene 
ballads in public places but was granted the protection the law affords a 
folksinger. 

Harvey Wolf decided that he would continue his search alone. 

During the year that followed he made many contacts and experiments. 
Undoubtedly he met with followers of Gerald Heard and Aldous Huxley. 
Quite certainly he investigated the effects of lysergic acid and peyote. 

Both produced the same trance phenomena. Harvey found himself re¬ 
gressing, the film of his life running backwards, until he reached the point 
when he was enveloped in the billowing black bat-cloud from the berg. The 
little red eyes swirled firefly fashion all round him, then vanished into a 
greater darkness. He stood alone on the mountain. 

Yet not quite alone, because the Black Skelm was there, pointing to the 
path and whispering, “I have waited long, baas. The time has come when we 
must journey together.” 
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The message was manifest; Harvey Wolf knew he would go back to 
Africa 

Another Wolfe had said You Can’t Go Home Again, and in his more objec¬ 
tive moments Harvey knew this was right. Twenty years had passed and 
nothing was left of the Africa he’d known. The world kept changing. 

There were new governments with new slogans, new reasons to hate 
their neighbors, and new weapons poised to punish them. A new spurt of 
population, subject to new mutations of disease, sought new areas of con¬ 
quest. Missiles had reached the moon and Man would follow, then go on to 
the stars with his civilized cargo of bombs, chewing gum, carbon monoxide 
and laxatives. Eventually the millennium would come; a Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic of the Solar System or a United Interplanetary States. If 
the former prevailed, Saturn would be set up as the new Siberia; if democ¬ 
racy triumphed, special facilities for certain groups would be set up on 
Pluto—separate, but equal, of course. 

Harvey Wolf made one last effort to escape such cynical considerations 
and their consequences. He became an ascetic; a disciple of Raja, Brahma 
and Hatha Yoga. He took a cabin in the Arizona desert and here he medi¬ 
tated, fasted, and grew faint. 

And the Black Skelm came into his dreams and chanted, “This is not the 
path. Come to me. I have found the way.” 

So, in the end, Harvey returned to the dark womb—to the Africa of his 
birth. 

He found a new spirit at the Cape; apartheid had arisen, sanctioned by 
the sanctimonious and condoned by the cartel of dedicated men whose mis¬ 
sion it was to artificially inflate the price of diamonds with which the 
wealthy bedeck their wives and their whores. 

At first they would not even give Harvey permission to journey up- 
country, but his father’s name—and a distribution of his father’s money— 
helped. 

This time Harvey made the trip in a chartered plane, which set him 
down on the flat veldt near the old place and (in accordance with orders) left 
him there. 

The old place had changed, of course. Kassie, Jorl, Swarte and others 
were gone, and no herds of humpbacked cattle roamed over the plain. The 
great house was deserted, or almost so; Harvey prowled the ruins for ten 
minutes before the elderly man with the rifle ventured forth from an out¬ 
building and leveled his weapon at him in silent menace. 

“Jong Kurt!” Harvey cried. And the old man blinked, not recognizing him 
at first—just as Harvey didn’t recognize a Kurt whom the years had robbed 
of any right to retain his nickname. 

Kurt lowered his rifle and wept. He wept for the passing of the old place, 
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for the death of Mama, for the changes which had come to both of them. Did 
the baas remember the way it had been? Did he remember the night Kurt 
had carried him, faint with delirium, down the mountainside? 

“Yes, I remember,” Harvey murmured. “I remember it very well.” 

“When you left, your father sold the cattle. The boys went into the 
mines, everybody left. Only Mama and I stayed on alone. Now she is gone, 
too.” Kurt knuckled his eyes. 

“And the Black Skelm?” Harvey said. “What happened to him?” 

“He is dead,” Kurt answered, shaking his head solemnly. 

“Dead?” Harvey stiffened in the suddenness of the thought. “Do you 
mean that you—” 

Kurt nodded. “Your father gave orders. The day after you went to the 
Cape, I took the dogs up to the berg. I meant to hunt him down, the verdamte 
scoundrel.” 

“You found him there?” 

The old man shrugged. “Only the bones. Picked clean, they were, on the 
side of the ledge near the mouth of the cave. The carrion had fed his 
vultures for the last time.” 

Kurt wheezed and slapped his thigh, and he did not see the pain in 
Harvey’s eyes. 

“But why do we stand here, baas ? You will stay the night with me, eh? 
Your plane does not return before tomorrow?” 

Harvey murmured an acceptance of the invitation. It was true, his plane 
would not return until the next day. He’d thought to spend the interval in 
ascending the berg, but there was no need now. The Black Skelm was dead. 
You Can’t Go Home Again. 

Kurt had comfortable quarters in one of the smaller outbuildings. Game 
was scarce, but there was eland steak for dinner. The old man had learned 
to brew beer in the traditional Kaffir fashion, and after the meal he sat 
reminiscing with the young baas and drinking toasts to the past. Finally he 
succumbed to stuporous slumber. 

Harvey stretched out on a bunk and tried to sleep. Eventually he suc¬ 
ceeded. Then the bat came. 

It flew in through the open window and nuzzled at his chest, brushing its 
leathery wings against his face and nuzzling him with tiny teeth that grazed 
but did not bite. It chittered faintly. 

Harvey awoke to a moment of horror; horror which subsided when the 
bat withdrew to a corner of the room. Kurt snored on, stentoriously, and 
Harvey sat up, brushing at the black, winged creature in an effort to drive it 
back out through the window. 

The bat wheeled about his head, squeaking furiously. Harvey rose, flail¬ 
ing his arms. He opened the door. The bat hung in the doorway. Harvey beat 
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at it. It whirled just out of arm’s reach. Then it hung suspended in midair and 
waited. 

Harvey advanced. He stood gazing across the moonlit emptiness of the 
veldt —a lake of shimmering silver beyond which towered the black hulk of 
the berg. 

The bat cheeped and flapped its wings before him. Suddenly Harvey 
conceived the odd notion that the wings were beckoning. The bat wanted 
him to follow 

Then he knew. The Black Skelm wasn’t dead. He was waiting for Harvey, 
there on the mountain. He had sent a messenger, a guide. 

Harvey didn’t hesitate. He went out into the moonlit plain and it was like 
the first time. Now he was a grown man in boots instead of a child in 
rawhide veldschoen, and it was night instead of day, but nothing had changed. 
Even the odd delirium rose to envelop him once again; not the fever born of 
the hot sun but the chill of the cold moon. He trudged across the silver 
silence of the sand and the bat swooped in sinister silhouette before him. 
When Harvey reached the krantz he almost decided to turn back; this was 
no mysterious midnight mission, only the tipsy fugue of an overimaginative 
man unused to the potency of Kaffir beer. 

But they were waiting for him there in the shadows; huddled in teeming 
thousands, their tiny red eyes winking a greeting. And now they all rose 
about him, covering him in a living cloak. He glanced back and found they 
had closed in solidly, forming a living barrier against retreat. The acrid 
stench was in itself a wall through which he dared not pass, so he went 
forward, up to the winding pad which took him, toiling, to the top of the 
berg. 

He saw the mouth of the cave looming before him, and then all vision 
faded as the moon was blotted out by a cloud—a cloud of wavering wings. 
The bats flew off and he stood alone on the mountaintop. 

The Black Skelm came out of the cave. 

“You are alive,” whispered Harvey. “I knew it. But Kurt spoke of finding 
bones—” 

“I placed them there for that purpose.” The Black Skelm wove his wrin¬ 
kles into a smile. “I did not wish to be disturbed until you returned. I have 
waited a long time, baas!’ 

“Why didn’t you summon me sooner?” 

“There were things you had to learn for yourself. Now you are ready, 
having seen the world. Is it not as I described?” 

“Yes.” Harvey nodded at the gnarled little black man. “But how could you 
know these things? I mean — ” 

He hesitated, but the Black Skelm grinned. “You mean I am an ignorant 
old savage, a witch doctor who believes in animism and amulets.” He 
scratched his grisly chest. “Whereas you are a man of worldly wisdom. Tell 
me—what is Jack Paar really like?” 
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Harvey blinked, and the old man chuckled. “You are so naive in your 
sophistication! Baas, I have seen far more than you in your brief lifetime. 
Although my base body sat and shriveled in this cave, my spirit ventured 
afar. I have been with you throughout your wanderings. I was in the theater 
when you screamed; I sat with you in seminars; I felt the caress of the 
woman with the silver-tipped whips; I was one with you when you raised the 
dagger to invoke the All-Being. There are ways of transcending space and 
time.” 

“But that’s impossible!” Harvey muttered. “I can’t think—” 

“Don’t try to think.” The Black Skelm rose, slowly and stiffly. “One does 
not learn through processes of organized logic, for the world is not a logical 
place. Indeed, it is not a place at all—merely an abstract point in infinity. 
True knowledge is institutional; an impressionary process which might be 
labeled as heuristics.” 

Harvey shook his head. “You drink cattle-blood and summon bats, and 
you speak of heuristics—unbelievable.” 

“Yet you believe.” 

“I believe. But I don’t understand. You have these powers. Why live like 
an animal in a cave when you might have gone forth to rule the world?” 

“The world?” The old man put his hand on Harvey’s shoulder; the weight 
was as slight as a sere and blackened leaf. “Look down there.” 

Together they stared at the silvery veldt. 

“The world is a plain,” said the Black Skelm. “And beyond, as we know, 
are the cities of the plain. Do you remember what happened to those cities? 
Then the Lord rained on Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the 
Lord out of heaven, and he overthrew those cities and all the valley and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and what grew on the ground. Remember?” 

“Yes. You’re trying to tell me that the world will soon come to an end.” 

“Can you doubt it, after what you’ve seen?” 

“No.” 

“The Lord remembered Abraham and brought him to the safety of the 
hills.” The black man smiled, but Harvey stared at him. 

“Is that why you sent for me? Because you’re—” 

“God?” The black man shook his head. “Not yet. I have not chosen. That 
is why I waited for you. Perhaps you can help me choose.” 

“I don’t understand—” 

“Every man is God, or contains within him the seed of godhead. Look.” 
The Black Skelm fumbled with a little leather pouch at his waist and drew 
forth a dark, shriveled object. 

“This is a nut, encased in an outer shell. Within is the seed, the kernel. 
The hard shell is our human consciousness. Once broken, the kernel can be 
reached, the seed liberated to sprout and grow, to spread through space and 
thrust beyond the stars.” 

The Black Skelm twirled the spheroid in his wrinkled palm. “Shall we 
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open the shell and partake?” he murmured. “No, it isn’t like peyote, or your 
lysergic acid, either. I spent years searching for the seed, which indeed 
comes from the Tree of Knowledge. Once eaten, it will do more than merely 
expand and extend consciousness. Consciousness will be discarded, like 
the empty husk it is, and the soul will flourish. Flourish and soar beyond all 
being.” 

He cracked the shell and dug within. 

“Here, will you share with me?” 

“But—why?” 

The Black Skelm sighed. “Because the human part of me is old, and 
afraid. It may be that I will not enjoy being God. It must, I think, be a lonely 
estate. When you came to me as a child I recognized a fellow seeker, and I 
knew that I would wait for you to join me on the quest.” 

Harvey stared. “This isn’t just part of some crazy dream?” 

“It’s all a crazy dream, you know that,” said the Black Skelm, softly. 

“And if it works—suppose I want to turn back?” 

“There is no turning back, as you have learned. One can only go forward, 
through the mist called life and into the mist called death. Or one who dares 
can go beyond. It is your choice.” 

“But why now?” 

“Why not? Does life, as you have seen it, appeal to you?” 

“No.” 

“Do you look forward to death?” 

“Then let us move on.” 

The Black Skelm carefully broke the dried kernel in half and extended a 
portion to Harvey. 

“Place it on your tongue,” he said. “Then swallow slowly.” 

Harvey knew now that he was dreaming. He knew he was back in the 
bunk at Kurt’s place, and there was nothing to fear—in a moment he’d 
awake. Meanwhile there was no harm in putting the insignificant morsel on 
his tongue, no harm in gripping the black man’s shriveled hand as the waves 
of sensation coursed through him. 

Because he was back at Kurt’s place now, and as he swallowed that too 
was a dream and he was back in America in Arizona, he was back with Gilda, 
he was back with the bearded man in France, he was back at the universi¬ 
ties, back at the theater watching that preposterous cartoon, back here 
again on the mountaintop meeting the Black Skelm for the first time. No, he 
was farther back than that, he was a little boy in Mama’s arms, he was 
crawling, he couldn’t even crawl, he was kicking inside a warm darkness, he 
was only a speck of liquified life, he was nothing, he was— 

Instantly he leaped forward and upward. The plain faded away beneath 
him, faded out of focus. He had no eyes to see it with, but he needed no 
eyes. He was one with immensity and perceived everything. He knew he 
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was still standing—somewhere—and still grasping the black man’s hand 
with his own. But the hand was huge enough to balance a sun on its palm, 
yet insubstantial enough to feel no pain from its molten mass. 

Far below {yes, it was below, there was still space and dimension, immeas¬ 
urably transfigured as his body had been transfigured ) the wheeling planets 
moved in inexorable orbit. 

A voice that was not a voice, a mere beat observed in soundlessness, 
impinged upon his expanded awareness. 

“Behold the Earth,” it said. “A speck, a mite, an errant, inconsequential 
atom.” 

Harvey—or that part which remembered Harvey—had a momentary 
awareness of the old theory of the world as a single cell in the bloodstream 
of a cosmic monster. But it was not a cell, he perceived, any more than he 
was now a monster. It was just a speck, as the voice had said. 

“Is this what God sees?” he asked. 

“I do not know, for I am not yet God. To be God is to act. And I cannot 
decide. Shall I become God through action?” 

“What action is possible?” 

“Only one. To destroy this Earth. To rearrange the cosmic pattern by 
removing the atom from being.” 

“Destroy? Why not save mankind?” 

“God cannot save mankind. This I now know. God is great and Man is 
small. If left alone, Man will destroy himself. We alone can be saved—by 
becoming one with God.” 

“I dare not.” 

“Why? Do you so love the race of Man after what you’ve seen? Do you 
love the cesspool in which he wallows, the devices with which he brings 
about the destruction of others and of himself?” 

“But I am a man.” 

“No longer. You are in Limbo now. Not God, not human. There is no 
turning back. One must go forward.” 

“I cannot.” Harvey—or the greater being that stood between the stars 
—turned and faced the black, brooding face—an image of immensity, intan¬ 
gible yet limned and luminous in space. 

“Perhaps your life on Earth was a sweeter one than mine. You did not 
see your people perish, and the old ways of nature vanish from the world. 
You did not skulk in a cave on a mountaintop for endless years, companioned 
by scavengers—nor feed, like them, on carrion corruption. Your skin was 
not black.” 

“You hate the world.” 

“I am above hate. And above love.” 

“Pity, then? Compassion?” 

“For what? This insignificant speck, crawling with midges that will soon 
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destroy it if left to their own devices?” The soundless voice thundered. “If 
there is pity, if there is compassion, let it be for one’s self. I shall survive, in 
eternity. There will be other Earths—” 

“No!” 

But the black, brooding face stared down and pursed its lips. Suddenly it 
blew, and spat. A cloud of ichor issued from the titanic, toothless maw. It 
spiraled, gathering speed and form as it fell, twisting into a tunneling black 
cloud. 

The cloud encompassed the Earth. The Earth seemed to be sucked into 
the spiraling mass; its shell cracked and fire flared forth fitfully. But only for 
an instant. Then the spittle evaporated into nothingness and what it had 
encompassed was gone. 

Gone? It had never existed. 

Harvey—that which was Harvey now—turned and glanced into the 
great glowing face in the heavens beside him. But it too was gone. Not gone, 
but growing—growing to such size and at such a speed that it was impos¬ 
sible to perceive even a portion of its features. It was becoming space itself. 
The Black Skelm was God and had destroyed the Earth— 

Harvey’s mouth opened, swallowing the universe in a soundless scream. 

He could not follow the Black Skelm, grow into godhead. He could not go 
back to an Earth which no longer existed, had never existed. 

He could only scream, and merge into a swirling nothingness, a funnel 
that engulfed him without end. . . . 


'Til Death Do Us Part 


Ardent feminists, forever bewailing the fact that it’s a man’s world, have 
thus far overlooked a telling example of injustice—it is usually easier for a 
husband to kill his wife than for a wife to dispose of her husband. 

This is particularly true if the husband is fortunate enough to be a morti¬ 
cian by profession. 

Carl Somers came to this conclusion one night in May, and by the end of 
June he was ready to put it to the test. He had his plans perfected and all he 
needed now was the proper opportunity. 

Everything, he reasoned, was in his favor. His wife, Celia, was a semi-in- 
valid who had made no friends in the community. There would be no embar¬ 
rassing questions asked when he circulated the news that she had gone to 
Arizona for her health; in fact, several doctors had already urged her to do 
just that, and Carl had spread the word around. 

After her supposed departure, he could fake some letters from her, if 
necessary, but there probably wouldn’t be much talk. And by the time any¬ 
one might become suspicious, Carl himself would have disappeared. 

He planned to sell the funeral home immediately and tell people he was 
joining Celia in Arizona. Oh, it would work out splendidly, and he knew in 
detail just what he intended to do when the chance came. 

There was only one fly in the ointment; a big, fat fly named Elmer. 
Elmer was Carl’s brother, and a sanctimonious prig. He lived in another 
small community about twenty miles away, and the two of them met infre¬ 
quently. 

But Elmer knew that Carl had married Celia for her late father’s mortu¬ 
ary establishment, and he didn’t approve of this. He also knew that Carl 
liked to step out occasionally, and he didn’t approve of that, either. In fact, 
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he seemed to disapprove of everything not connected with his own preoccu¬ 
pation with the church choir. 

Psalm-singing prig! When Carl thought about his brother and his possible 
suspicions, he hesitated. If anybody would ask the wrong questions, it would 
be that fool of an Elmer; he was always so critical, always so quick to note 
anything the least little bit out of line. The mere suggestion of impropriety 
was enough to set him off; a word from him at the wrong time might be just 
enough to start the authorities thinking—and what was worse, investigat¬ 
ing. And therein lay the key to all Carl’s plans; there must be no investiga¬ 
tion. 

So all through June Carl endured his wife’s hypochondriacal complaints, 
dreamed of the freedom so tantalizingly offered and so tormentingly denied 
by his brother’s possible interference. 

And then Fate stepped in and provided him with an unexpected opportu¬ 
nity. For on the Fourth of July, Elmer’s wife died. 

It was a sudden heart attack, sustained after a picnic outing, and when 
Elmer came to Carl with the news, he was desolated. Carl pretended to 
share his brother’s grief, but inwardly he was overjoyed. It wasn’t likely, 
under the circumstances, that Elmer would be snooping around or asking 
questions. This would be the perfect setup for what he had in mind. 

So Carl set the wheels in motion. He explained to his brother that Celia 
had just left for Arizona by train, in obedience to doctor’s orders, over this 
past weekend. She had promised to write him as soon as she arrived at her 
hotel, but in the meantime it might be difficult to contact her en route so 
that she could return in time for the funeral. He’d wire her, of course, but he 
couldn’t promise— 

Elmer didn’t seem interested. He was too distraught to do anything but 
nod. His own grief overwhelmed him; he asked Carl to handle all the funeral 
arrangements, and then broke down completely in the midst of choosing a 
coffin from Carl’s ample stock. 

In the end it was Carl who actually selected the casket for Elmer’s wife, 
and that suited him perfectly. He picked a nice large one, and after Elmer 
departed, Carl went upstairs and told Celia about it. 

“You see, it has to be big,” he explained. “Because you’ll be buried in it, 
too.” 

Celia’s only answer was a gurgle, for at that moment Carl thrust the knife 
into her neck. 

It was rather a messy job, cleaning up the bathroom afterwards, but Carl 
didn’t really mind. He’d done it so many times in his dreams that everything 
seemed quite routine to him now. 

He dragged Celia’s body downstairs and laid it out on a slab, next to that 
of his late sister-in-law. He did a nice job on Elmer’s wife, and a conscien¬ 
tious one; using the best materials and putting in the fancy smilers at the 
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edges of her freshly-rouged lips. He wanted her to look good when the 
mourners came. 

With Celia he contented himself with a routine embalming and didn’t 
even bother with makeup. After all, nobody was going to see her. She would 
be out of sight, tucked away underneath the velvet lining of the casket, with 
Elmer’s wife resting above her. Nobody would suspect her presence there in 
the chapel. Of course, when the time came for the pallbearers to carry the 
coffin out to the hearse they would find it a heavy burden—but it was a very 
large casket, and they weren’t likely to complain. 

They didn’t. 

Everything went off without a hitch, just as Carl had planned and hoped. 
The mourners came to the chapel the night before and paid their last re¬ 
spects; some of them noted that Celia was absent and it gave Carl the 
perfect opportunity to spread the story of her trip to Arizona. 

During the funeral the next day, Carl had one or two bad moments as he 
sweated out the ceremony. His brother Elmer was a pillar of the church, and 
his pastor gave an unusually long and eloquent eulogy. Carl could scarcely 
wait until the moment when he could close the casket and summon the 
pallbearers. But the moment came at last, and he had Celia right where he 
wanted her. As he reflected that in another half hour she’d be buried, he 
could scarcely contain his elation. 

Out at the cemetery, as he watched the coffin being lowered into the 
grave, he remained calm. At the same time, he marveled at the way his 
brother carried on. You’d think Elmer would be glad to get rid of his wife, 
too, the old horror. But then, he reflected, his brother was different. Odd, 
that the two of them were so unlike. 

At least Carl thought it was odd, until he returned to the mortuary after 
the funeral and found the tall man waiting there for him. 

“My name’s Swanson,” the tall man said. “Sheriff’s office. I hate to dis¬ 
turb you at a time like this, but I’m afraid I must ask you a few questions. Do 
you know if your brother and his wife ever had any differences of opinion?” 

“My brother? Differences of opinion—?” 

“I’ll be blunt,” Swanson said. “There’s talk going around that they’d been 
quarreling. It seems your brother got mixed up with some girl in the church 
choir. His wife found out about it. We know she threatened to go to the 
authorities. We also know that a pharmacist sold your brother some strych¬ 
nine last week, before the picnic. It sounds bad.” 

Carl began to tremble violently. 

Swanson sighed and put his hand on Carl’s shoulder. “Sorry to bother 
you,” he said. “This must come as quite a shock, but sometimes one never 
knows what’s going on, even with one’s own brother. Of course there’s one 
sure way of finding out which will spare you any further trouble or embar¬ 
rassment. I’ve got the permit right here. We’re going to dig up the grave and 
reopen the coffin.. . 













The Show Must Go On 


It was intermission time, and the tavern next door to the theatre was 
crowded when he came in. 

Several people nodded and waved as he strode by, but he headed straight 
for the bar. He couldn’t afford to be distracted by conversation now. He was 
too deep in the role. That was the only important thing, concentrating on 
the role, planning the part he was to play. But a drink would help. 

Peter was waiting to serve him, nodding and murmuring something 
about somebody who’d been inquiring for him earlier in the evening. 

No sense answering and losing the mood. He just stood there and waited 
for Peter to pour out his whiskey and water and turn away again. 

Then he picked up the heavy shot glass and downed the drink. Damn it, 
his hand was trembling; he’d spattered a few drops on his mustache. 

“What’s the matter, Pet—are you nervous?” 

At the sound of the strange voice from behind him he whirled abruptly 
and let the glass fall on the bar. 

“I beg your pardon?” he murmured. 

Two men confronted him. One was burly, bearded, and far gone in drink. 
The other was only a youngster, pale and wide-eyed. It was the burly man 
who had spoken. 

“I asked if you were nervous, Pet.” 

This was no time for a barroom brawl. Still, he had to answer. “Please 
excuse me. I’m not in the habit of addressing strangers,” he said. 

The burly man shrugged at his youthful companion. “Polite, isn’t he, 
Clem? Not in the habit of addressing strangers, he says. Leastways, not 
male strangers.” 

“Father, I beg of you—” 
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The burly man pushed the boy aside. “Everybody’s too damned polite. 
It’s time for plain talk, Pet.” 

“See here, my name isn’t Pet.” 

“That’s what Livvie always calls you.” The burly man swayed closer, his 
brandied breath reeking. “Livvie’s my daughter, but you don’t even remem¬ 
ber her, do you? Well, that’s the way of it. A big man like you—a famous 
actor, if you please—how’s he expected to remember the name of every girl 
he’s left in the family way?” 

“So you’re Livvie’s father.” It was a stupid remark, but he could think of 
nothing else to say. All he knew was that he wanted to get out of here 
without breaking the mood. He had to get out of here, before intermission 
was over. 

“Yes, I’m Livvie’s father. You see, she hasn’t forgotten you. She still 
remembers how you promised you’d come back to her after the tour, for the 
wedding. But I guess you never really planned on that, did you?” The burly 
man nudged the boy at his side. “Isn’t dressed for a bridegroom, is he, 
Clem? All decked out in that fancy cloak and those slick boots—you’d think 
he was going traveling.” 

Then the burly man’s hand moved under his coat, and now he could feel 
the blunt muzzle of the revolver pressing against his ribs. 

“You’re traveling,” said the burly man. “And I’ve got your ticket right 
here. You’re traveling straight to hell.” 

This was intolerable. The mood was definitely slipping away now. He 
had to do something quickly. 

“But you can’t!" he said, and his voice began to quaver. “You don’t under¬ 
stand, sir. I am an actor!” 

“And a damned poor one, according to the critics,” sneered the burly 
man. “But that doesn’t matter. It doesn’t change the fact that you’re a black¬ 
guard and a scoundrel.” The revolver dug deeper. 

“Please!” He began to tremble. “Can’t we discuss this later?” 

“Later?” 

“Intermission’s nearly ended, and I’m needed in the theatre. I’ve a role to 
play—a most important role. Afterward I promise to place myself at your 
disposal. We can talk about poor Lizzie —” 

“Livvie!" 

“Yes, of course, forgive me. It’s just that I’m thinking of my part.” He 
began to sob. “I beg of you, sir, spare me until after I’ve concluded my 
performance! In the name of the theatre and its glorious tradition, the show 
must go on.” 

“The show must go on!” The pressure of the muzzle slackened. “Is that 
all that matters to you?” The burly man turned to Clem. “Oh, they warned 
me he was crazy, but I never thought—” 

Clem sensed his indecision. “Father, can’t you see? They were right, he 
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is deranged! No sense threatening him. Would you really want Livvie to 
marry such a creature?” 

The burly man shook his head. He put the gun away slowly. “I’m not 
sparing you out of pity” he said. “All I feel for you is contempt. Go back to 
your play-acting, it’s all you’ll ever be any good for. There’s no point in killing 
you tonight, because it doesn’t matter whether you live or die.” 

The burly man spat at his feet; then he and the boy turned away in the 
crowd. 

He watched them go, glad that no one had seemed to notice the little 
scene he’d just played. In a way, however, that was unfortunate, for it had 
been a good scene. One of his best. They didn’t think he was much of an 
actor, eh? Well, he’d show them yet. 

Yes, there was the call now. “Ten after ten,” from the street outside. 
That meant intermission was over and it was time to go. 

He walked next door, greeting old Buckingham at the entrance of the 
lobby. “You won’t be needing a ticket from me now, will you?” he asked. 

Old Buck smiled and let him pass. He went through the lobby as the 
house lights dimmed, then strode down the aisle. In the darkness he could 
smile as he thought of the scene he had just played with the stupid old man. 
He could loosen his derringer, the derringer which could have killed that 
fool any time he decided to pull the trigger. But no need to dwell on that 
now. All he had to do was get back into the mood, prepare for the better 
scene to come. The biggest and best scene of all. He hadn’t really lied; the 
show must go on. 

And now the show was going on, as in the darkness he found the balcony 
stairs and climbed upward toward President Lincoln’s box. 
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It was a bright and sunny morning, but the thin man hugged the inside of 
the walk, staying within the shadows as he made his way carefully along the 
street. 

He paused beneath the ornate awning of a Gold Coast apartment and put 
his small black bag on the sidewalk, setting it down gingerly as though its 
contents might be fragile. He drew a little leatherbound notebook from his 
pocket and opened it to the first page, peering carefully at what he saw 
there. Satisfied, he flipped it shut, replaced it in his pocket, picked up the 
black bag, and entered the fancy foyer of the apartment building. His long, 
bony finger pressed a buzzer beside a marker lettered Anderson, Julius T. 

Exactly seventy-two seconds later he was standing before a door on the 
third floor, watching it ease open. 

A woman thrust her head out. It was a most expensive sort of head; 
quickly he inventoried its assets—the thirty-five dollar permanent, the 
twenty-dollar dye job, the five-dollar tip to the beauty parlor operator. In 
addition, he estimated the worth of the dangling miniature mobile earrings 
at perhaps another twenty-five dollars, plus ten percent tax. The face itself 
was decorated with easily five dollars’ worth of assorted eyebrow pencil, 
eye shadow, mascara, rouge, powder, lipstick, and dabs of perfume. Also, 
the sagging double chin had been lifted for a considerable fee; contact lenses 
were fitted to the myopic eyes and caps placed over the irregular teeth. The 
whole head, give or take a few pennies, must have cost at least two thousand 
dollars just for upkeep and maintenance. 

And yet now, seeing it cocked forward apprehensively with a deep frown 
furrowing the brow, one could only conclude that the money had been 
wasted; it was still the head of a middle-aged woman. 
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“Mrs. Anderson?” the man murmured. 

“Yes.” The head glanced down at the little black bag, then straightened. 
“Come in, please.” 

The door opened wider, permitting him to step inside, then closed 
quickly behind him. He stood in a spacious, deeply carpeted alcove, gazing 
through to the living room of the apartment. There was no need to inventory 
its contents or even guess at the fee of the interior decorator who had 
obviously ordered its furnishing. 

Also, there was no time. The woman faced him, the maroon sateen 
sleeves of her lounging pajamas rustling faintly as she moved a step forward. 

“I really wasn’t expected you, Mr.. . ” 

“Mr. Swift.” 

“Yes.” She acknowledged the name with an impatient nod and hurried 
on. “That stupid Mr. Ross of yours, down at the office, kept telling me it 
was no use to even discuss the possibilities of a case, because I had no 
grounds. Of course that’s utterly ridiculous, and I told him so. Even if Julius 
is good about money and doesn’t chase after other women, surely there must 
be something! I mean, no man his age is a saint, and I’m perfectly willing to 
pay a good fee, within reason of course, if you’ll arrange to—” 

“Please, Mrs. Anderson,” said the man. “There seems to be a slight 
misunderstanding here. I’m not from your attorney’s office.” 

“You’re not?” The surgically lifted chin muscles sagged slightly. “Then if 
it isn’t about the divorce, what are you doing here? I mean, when I saw the 
briefcase, I just naturally assumed—” 

“Sorry.” The man shrugged. “It’s not even a briefcase. It’s just a bag. I’ve 
something to show you.” 

“You mean you’re a salesman? What’s the matter with you, can’t you read ? 
The sign in the lobby says distinctly—” 

“I saw the sign.” 

“Then what are you doing here? I don’t want to buy anything.” Mrs. 
Anderson waved her arm. “Please leave. I’m not in the mood for sales talks.” 

“So I see.” The man retreated a step, but only to set his bag down upon 
the rich pile of the foyer carpet. “From your remarks one would gather that 
you’re faced with personal problems. And it occurs to me that perhaps my 
visit is more opportune than you might think. A little distraction, even a 
sales talk, may prove helpful.” He dropped slowly to his knees and cautiously 
unzipped the black bag. 

Mrs. Anderson stared at him curiously. “What are you selling?” she 
asked, her voice edged with sudden interest. 

“This.” A bony hand fumbled in the bag and brought forth a small plastic 
bottle. 

“What is it, perfume?” 

“Not at all, dear lady. It’s a window wiper.” 
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“Window cleaner?” 

“Wiper.” The man stood up, dangling the bottle between long, thin 
fingers. Not an ordinary cleaning compound at all. It wipes away much 
more than dirt—it literally removes every obstruction, and will give you an 
entirely new view of the world. Oh, there’s a definite psychological element 
involved, I assure you! Once you use this cleaning compound, your whole 
viewpoint changes. I would be only too happy to demonstrate—” 

“No!” Mrs. Anderson spoke quickly and emphatically. “I don’t need any¬ 
thing like that. My maid takes care of the windows. Besides, who ever heard 
of such nonsense? Why, there isn’t even any label on your bottle. It’s probably 
just something you make up yourself, out of water and a few chemicals.” 

The man nodded slowly. “You’re right, of course,” he said. “I do make it 
myself. And of course I use chemicals. Funny your mentioning that. Some of 
the chemicals are quite unusual. Odorless, colorless, virtually undetectable. 
Strong enough so that a drop applied to a window will wipe away any stain 
without leaving a trace of its presence. Strong enough so that a drop placed 
in a cup of coffee will wipe away life itself—again, without leaving a trace of 
its presence. One must therefore be most careful about using this solution. 
You would be careful, wouldn’t you?” 

Mrs. Anderson nodded at him now—at him, but to herself. “It really 
works, you say?” 

“I assure you that, used properly, it will brighten your entire outlook on 
life.” 

“How much?” 

The man shrugged. “Let’s call this a free sample.” He held out the bottle. 

Mrs. Anderson reached for it, then drew back. “But suppose it—it 
doesn’t work?” 

“It will. There’s never any difficulty. Take it.” 

“Maybe I should think it over.” 

“Dear lady, I’m afraid this is your only opportunity. I won’t be coming this 
way again for some time.” 

Mrs. Anderson’s fingers worked. “You wouldn’t be back, then? I mean, in 
case of trouble—” 

“No. I make only one call to a customer.” 

Mrs. Anderson closed her eyes for a moment and took a deep breath as 
she reached out her hand. The man placed the bottle in her palm, scooped 
up his bag, opened the door, and made his exit—all in the few seconds that 
her eyes were closed. When she opened them again, he was gone. 

And an hour later he was ringing the doorbell of the neat suburban ranch 
house out in Skokie, staring out of the shadows at the harassed face of the 
young housewife who greeted him with an impatient gesture. The hand 
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which waved him inside held a dustcloth. She blinked at him through thick 
glasses. 

“Honestly,” she sighed, “I thought you’d never get here! What with the 
kids and the housework and all and having to run back and forth between 
here and the hospital every day, I’m just about out of my mind.” 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Baker,” the man said. “I came as quickly as I heard.” 

He glanced around the disorder of the front room, staring at the litter of 
toys, the playpen in the corner, the soggy diapers tossed into one corner. 

The young woman brushed her hand across the damp curls plastered 
across her forehead and removed her spectacles with a weary shrug. 

You see how it is, she said. The place is such a mess I don’t even know 
where to tell you to sit down.” 

“That’s all right, Mrs. Baker. I’ll just be a minute.” 

“A minute? With all we’ve got to discuss?” She put the glasses back on. “I 
told the man at the agency what a spot we’re in, and he said there just 
wouldn’t be any way of working something out. Can you imagine that? Ben in 
the hospital with a broken spine, paralyzed for life, and me stuck here with 
the three kids and he tells me that! Not a penny of accident insurance, 
either. Fifty thousand dollars of life insurance with your firm, but when it 
comes to an accident like this, they say there isn’t one red cent I can collect. 
And he’ll never be up and working at sales again, the hospital is eating up 

our last penny, they cant even promise to stop the pain, and what am I going 
to do?” 

“I really don’t know, Mrs. Baker,” the man said. “You see, I’m not from 
the insurance agency.” 

“Then where did you get my name?” 

“There are sources for such information.” 

“Oh.” She blinked at him through her spectacles. “But who are you? 
What do you want?” 

My name is Mr. Quick. I ve come to give you a free sample, something 
to help you in your cleaning.” He put down his bag delicately in the center of 
the cheap inlaid carpeting. “I have here a preparation which works wonders 
on window glass—or on spectacles, too, for that matter. One drop, prop¬ 
erly applied, and you’ll really be looking at the world through rose-colored 
glasses—” 

Two hours later the man was back across town, walking through a tangle 
of tenements on South Halstead. He hadn’t stopped for lunch. 

He paused in a dim areaway and consulted his notebook, then nodded to 
himself and plunged into a dank and darkened doorway. Four flights of stairs 
creaked beneath his feet before he reached the landing he sought and 
knocked briskly on a door from which all paint had peeled. 

“Mrs. Connors?” he called. 
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“Go away!” The voice from behind the door was muffled, sullenly monot¬ 
onous. 

The man knocked again. 

“Go away!” the sullen voice repeated. “The Mister ain’t here.” 

“I came to see you. Open up, please.” 

“You from the police? I tell ya, he ain’t here.” But she opened the door 
and shook her frowsy head, squinting at him through red-rimmed eyes 
framed by large bluish-black circles. “Coupla beauties, ain’t they?” she mut¬ 
tered. “Sonofabitch give ’em to me before he cleared out. But he’ll be back. 
Don’t worry, he always comes back, soon as he runs outta dough. Maybe you 
and I, we ought to cook up a little surprise for him, huh? Trouble is, it never 
does no good. Thirty days, sixty days, suspended sentence—why can’t you 
guys ever pin a real rap on him, something that’ll send him up for twenny 
years, maybe? Hell, I’d like to see him get life, that’s what he deserves. And 
that’s the only way I’ll ever get rid of the bastard.” 

The man edged through the door and into the squalid room. “Perhaps I’d 
better explain, Mrs. Connors. I’m not from the police department.” 

“No? Then who the hell—” 

“The name is Fast. And I’ve got something here that might interest you.” 
He glanced at the six-pack and the big dime-store goblet on the kitchen 
table, then put his black bag down beside them with fastidious care. “You 
see, it’s a little something that cleans beer glasses. And that’s not all. If 
there’s anything dirty you want to get rid of—” 

Early afternoon along LaSalle Street, and the shadows slanted sharply as 
the man entered the brokerage office. He took off his hat politely before he 
bent over to give his message to the receptionist. Her own smile faded as 
she heard what he had to say; then she rose and disappeared into another 
room. In a few moments she was back, beckoning for him to enter the 
private, paneled sanctum beyond the big mahogany door. 

A fat, baldheaded man looked up from behind a kidney-shaped desk. 

“Yes?” he snapped. “Now what’s all this nonsense my girl tells me? Some¬ 
thing about a matter of life and death—” 

“Exactly." The man smiled and began to open his little black bag. “A 
matter of life and death. I have here a preparation for which you will pay me 
ten thousand dollars in cash. It is something which I assure you is absolutely 
essential to your welfare.” 

“Look here, I’m a busy man—” 

“I know that, and I won’t take much of your time. I’m sure only a few 
words of explanation will be necessary. As it so happens, I still have two 
other calls to make after I leave you this afternoon. Now about this little 
preparation of mine. It’s the only antidote to an undetectable poison, Mr. 
Anderson. . . .” 












Pin-Up Girl 


TkE first time the Prince saw Lani was at Ciro’s. 

She was having herself a ball—dinner, drinks, the works. Gibson was 
with her, and it was all part of the buildup. He’d even given her an evening 
dress to wear and she looked wonderful in it—or halfway out of it, really. 
Anyhow, everybody was staring and the camera boys kept flashing away, and 
she was really living. 

Then the headwaiter left the card at her table. It had this name, Prince 
Ahmed, engraved at the top, and a single line of handwriting which read, May 
I have the pleasure of your company? 

She showed it to Gibson. “Who is this character?” she asked. 

Gibson rolled his eyes. “Well, really!" he said. “Darling, you can’t be 
serious. Don’t you even read Time magazine? Why they say he’s simply 
rolling in the stuff, half a million a week or some such figure. Oil leases, you 
know. Absolutely/aftulous! He’s here on some kind of diplomatic mission—” 

“What does he look like?” Lani wanted to know. “Can you point him out 
to me?” 

Gibson rolled his eyes again, until they came to rest at a point directly to 
his right. “Over there, third table, down front.” 

Lani stared. She saw a party of four men. Three were tall and bearded; 
the fourth was slight, clean-shaven, and a bit less swarthy than his compan¬ 
ions. 

“That’s the Prince, the one without the beard,” Gibson told her. “Of 
course, he’s not exactly an Aly Khan type, but—” 

Lani smiled at him. “Don’t worry,” she murmured. “I’m not interested. 
We’re doing fine without any greaseballs, so who needs it?” She put her hand 
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on Gibson’s wrist. Ordinarily he disliked being touched, but this time he 
didn’t draw away. 

“We are doing fine, aren’t we?” she asked. “I mean, this isn’t just a 
snowjob you’ve been handing me.” 

Gibson licked his lips and stared down at her cleavage. ™ I told you the 
first time I met you, darling. I know how to peddle merchandise. And what 
you’ve got I can sell. Haven’t I been taking pictures for two months? Didn’t I 
spend a fortune on negatives, a wardrobe, that flack I hired just to spread 
your name around? The payoff is coming, precious, believe me. Not just the 
calendars and the art-photo bits, or the phony contests, either. I’ve placed 
shots of you in twenty-three magazines so far, and inside of another few 
weeks you’ll be lined up for fifty more. Covers, inside spreads, color stuff, 
the works! 111 shove that fair white body of yours under the faces of every 
male in the country, from six to sixty. I’ll have them rubbing their noses 
between your—” 

The headwaiter coughed discreetly and deposited a small white envelope 
in Lani’s hand. She opened it. 

“Another card,” she sniffed. “This one just says Phaser 

“Wait a moment, darling.” Gibson reached for the envelope. “There’s 
something else inside. Look.” 

“Christ!” said Lani. 

They stared down at the ruby. It was the size of a small marble. 

Gibson smiled weakly. 

“Christ!” said Lani, again. 

Suddenly, she scooped up the gem in her hand. Then she rose. 

Gibson turned away and faced the wall. 

“Please, lamb,” Lani murmured. “I’ll just be a minute. After all, I have to 
return it.” 

Gibson didn’t say anything. 

“Well, let’s not make a big production out of this,” Lani said. “I mean—” 

Gibson shrugged but he still wouldn’t look at her. “We’re shooting the 
beach series tomorrow, remember?” he muttered. “I’ll stall until noon. Try 
to make it by then, darling. Please?” 

Lani hesitated. She could feel the ruby burning in her hand. All at once 
she turned and made her way toward the Prince’s table. The ruby was 
burning and she knew that his eyes were burning too, and she felt her 
cheeks burning as she smiled and said, “Excuse me, but are you the gentle¬ 
man who—" 

It was way past noon the next day when Lani awoke. She’d forgotten all 
about the photographer’s appointment, of course, and for a moment she 
didn’t even know where she was, what with the hangover and all. Then she 
recognized her surroundings, the big bedroom in the big suite of the big 
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hotel. And she recognized the little man who was standing at the foot of the 
bed. When she saw that he was staring at her she remembered to smile. 
Artfully artless, she let the covers slide as she yawned, then stretched. Now 
the covers slid away completely. Lani waited for his reaction. 

Surprisingly enough, he frowned. 

“Please, my dear,” he said. “Cover yourself.” 

Lani fluffed out her hair. “What’s the matter, hon?” she purred. “Don’t 
you like what you see?” 

“Of course. It is only that in my country the women do not—” 

“Never mind about your country.” Lani held out her arms. “You’re here 
now.” 

The Prince shook his head. “It is past midday,” he said. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“I had thought you might be hungry.” 

Lani sat up. “You’re going to take me to lunch?” 

“Luncheon will be served here,” the Prince told her. “It is already or¬ 
dered and on its way.” 

“Then I’d better hurry up and get dressed.” Lani jumped out of bed 
“Here, lover, you want to hand me my things—?” 

But the Prince didn’t seem to hear her. He was already halfway out of the 
room. 

Lani shrugged. The Prince was a strange one, all right. She’d have to tell 
Gibson all about it when she saw him. As a matter of fact, she ought to call 
him right now and explain why she was going to be late. 

She located the telephone on the end table next to the bed. Just before 
she picked it up, she noticed the envelope with her name on it. Inside was 
another card, with the engraved name on it, but no writing. And underneath 
the card was a green stone. Lani took it out and looked at it. An emerald, 
twice as big as last night’s ruby. First she stared at it and then she stared at 
the phone. Finally, she shook her head. Gibson would have to wait. She still 
intended to tell him all about it, of course, but he’d just have to 
wait.. . . 

Gibson waited well over a week before Lani saw him again. When they 
finally met it was at his studio. Gibson’s own apartment occupied the rear of 
the establishment and it was there that Lani found him. 

“I can only stay a minute, darling,” Lani told him. 

“Don’t give me that minute routine,” he pouted. “And you can skip the 
darling, too. What on earth has happened to you?” 

“It’s positively fantastic!” Lani sighed. “You remember the ruby? Well, 
the next morning it was an emerald, and then a diamond, and the third day a 
string of pearls. Then it was a jade bracelet, and yesterday a turquoise clip, 
and I swear I don’t know how he managed it because we practically never left 
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his suite all week. He had all our meals sent up and nobody on his staff has 
even seen me. Its like something out of the Arabian Nights_” 

Gibson rolled his eyes. “I suppose that dress is out of the Arabian 
Nights, too. Where did you pick up such a ghastly abomination? Why, it 
comes way up to your chin?" 

“He had it made for me. A whole wardrobe like that. He says that in his 
country the women are modest, a wife wouldn’t even think of undressing in 
front of her husband—” 

“So,” said Gibson 

Lani put her hand to her mouth. “I didn’t mean to tell you that way,” she 
said. Honest, I didn’t. But he’s going back tomorrow, and he’s been begging 
me ever since I met him, and like you say, he’s rolling in it. Why, he’s one of 
the richest men in the whole world, I’ll have a fortune_” 

“Love’s old sweet song,” Gibson murmured. 

“All right, so I don’t love him. You can’t have everything !” 

Gibson’s eyes narrowed. “You can’t have anything,” he said. “Not any¬ 
thing you want.” 

I tell you, I dont care about the love part. Men don’t mean a damned 
thing to me, not that way. Any more than women mean anything to you. But 
money—” 

“You don’t want money, either,” Gibson muttered. “Not really.” He went 
over to his desk in the corner of the studio and returned, holding out a sheaf 
of paper. “This is what you want,” he said. “Here, take a look.” 

“Why it’s my picture! On the cover! And here’s an inside spread—and the 
glossies, these must be the mail-order series you were telling me about! Oh, 
darling, these are simply divine! Do you think they’ll let us get away with 
this panty shot? Why you can almost see—” 

“Stop squealing.” Gibson was smiling again. “I told you the payoff was 
coming, didn’t I? I promised you we’d be hitting the big time soon, didn’t I? 
And this is only the beginning, believe me. Wait until we really spread that 
shape of yours around. You know what’s going to happen then. They’ll come 
running after you with their fountain pens just dripping —you’ll get any kind 
of a contract you want; movies, television, the works! You saw what hap¬ 
pened with Monroe, Mansfield, Ekberg, didn’t you? Well, this can be even 
bigger.” 

Lani bit her lip. Are you sure you’re just not thinking about your end of 
the deal?” 

Gibson shook his head. “Never mind that part. I ate before I ever met 
you and 111 keep right on eating, thank you. I’m not interested in the money, 
any more than you are, really. You don’t want to be a star because of the 
money. You want to be a star so that they can see you up there on the 
screen. Millions and millions of men, all sitting in the darkness, staring at 
your body. Sitting there with their eyes popping, their throats dry, their 
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fingers clenched into fists while they try to sneak a peek down the front of 
your dress. And then, going home and looking at your pictures in the maga¬ 
zines, drooling over the bust and torso shots. Putting your photograph up on 
the wall and trying to imagine what it would be like if you were really there, 
in bed with them.” 

Gibson stood so close to her that Lani could feel his breath on her face. 
“But that wouldn’t do them any good, would it, darling? You know it—and I 
knew it the minute I set eyes on you. Because you’re never going to fall in 
love with anybody except yourself. Your body, that’s what you love. Your 
body, and knowing what it does to other bodies. 

“I recognized that, and I realized what I could do with it. You’ll never be 
an actress, but I can make you a star. You’ll never be a real wife to anyone, 
but I can make you the love partner of the whole damned world. So forget 
this money kick. It isn’t important. It isn’t you!’ 

Lani stepped back. “I don’t know,” she said. 

“What do you mean? Of course you know.” 

“All right. It isn’t that. You were telling the truth just now, I guess. I do 
feel that way. I want them to look at me. All of them. Ever since I was a little 
girl, I’ve always felt it. The big thing is not when they touch you or try to do 
things to you; it’s just when they look, or when you know they’re looking and 
you can imagine what they’re thinking—” 

“I know,” Gibson whispered. “I know, darling. Just like my kicks come 
from taking the pictures. From teasing them. From teasing the whole dirty, 
rotten world. So why not? We’ll give them what they want, we’ll get what we 
want.” 

“It isn’t quite that easy,” Lani said. “That’s what I was trying to tell you. 
The Prince—he’s big on this jealousy bit. I mean, I actually had to sneak out 
to get to see you at all, today. If he so much as suspected where I was—” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” Gibson snapped. “This is your U.S.A., remember? 
Nobody comes around playing the oriental heavy—” 

“Jesus!" 

Lani’s exclamation startled Gibson, but his reaction was slowed. He had 
just time to turn around and see the Prince step out from behind one of the 
studio screens, and just time enough to throw up his hands when he saw the 
gun the Prince was carrying. 

But the Prince did not shoot. He merely advanced, smiling with empty 
eyes, and when he came close enough his arm went up and he brought the 
gun down squarely on Gibson’s head. 

When Gibson returned to consciousness he was propped up in a sitting 
position on a couch in the corner of the studio. The Prince sat in a chair 
across the way, smoking a cigarette. Lani was nowhere to be seen. 
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“I was concerned that I might have seriously injured you,” the Prince told 
him. So I thought it best to wait until I made certain of your recovery.” 

“How very thoughtful!” Gibson murmured. He rubbed his aching 
temples. I guess I m all right. And now, you’d better get out of here before I 
call the police.” 

The Prince smiled. I think not,” he said. “Diplomatic immunity, you 
know. But I intend to leave in a moment. If it will make you any happier, I am 
departing on my return flight tonight, ahead of schedule.” 

“You’re not taking Lani, though.” 

The Prince inclined his head. “As you say. I am not taking the young lady. 
You see, I overheard all of your conversation together. That is good, for it 
saved me from making a regrettable mistake.” 

The Prince rose and walked over to the door. “As the two of you spoke, I 
was reminded of one your legends. The story of Circe, the beautiful en¬ 
chantress, in whose presence men were transformed into swine. Lani has 
this power, the power of changing men into beasts. Her very image is 
enough to turn them into dogs, slavering and panting in heat. You think of 
her as a pin-up girl, but I know she is a sorceress. It is an evil thing, this 
power which the two of you conspire to spread, and I count myself fortunate 
to escape its influence.” 

He opened the door as Gibson stood up. “Wait a minute,” Gibson said. 
“Where is Lani?” 

The Prince shrugged. “When I struck you she fainted, and I took the 
liberty of carrying her into your apartment. I believe you will find her 
awaiting you in the bedroom. An appropriate place for a pin-up girl.” 

Then he was gone, and Gibson staggered back along the hall leading to 
his apartment. The light was on in his bedroom and he blinked as he stood 
in the doorway, forcing a smile. Might as well laugh it off. The Prince was 
gone for good now, and there was no harm done. He and Lani would be 
together, they’d go through with everything, just as they’d planned. Give her 
a big grin, a real watch-the-birdie look. 

There she was, waiting for him. The Prince must have stripped her 
while she was unconscious, because she was stark naked now, standing 
against the bedroom wall with her arms outspread, and a seductive smile on 
her face. Pretty appropriate, all right. 

Then Gibson took a closer look and he saw that the smile was really a 
grimace; saw that her arms and legs were not merely parted, but actually 
spread-eagled. 

Just before he passed out again, the Prince’s parting words echoed in 
Gibson’s ears. “An appropriate place for a pin-up girl.” 

It was appropriate, all right. He’d nailed Lani to the bedroom wall. 


The Baldheaded Mirage 


The asteroid didn’t have a name, unless one wanted to count the four-letter 
word which Chuck had used to designate it as he set the ship down. 

Barwell didn’t like the word, or any of the words Chuck used. Back in the 
old days, before space travel, people with Chuck’s limited and unsavory 
vocabulary were often described as “earthy.” Barwell wondered what they 
should be called today. “Planetary”? Or “asteroidy”? 

It didn’t matter. What mattered was that Chuck happened to be a typical 
space frontiersman. Some day he and his fellows would probably be transfig¬ 
ured in legend as heroic interplanetary pioneers, just as the early settlers of 
the old American West had been transfigured. Songs and sagas would be 
written of their fearless exploits, their bold vision, their thirst for freedom, 
their struggle to shake down the stars. 

But men like Barwell, who had to live with them now, knew that the 
space frontiersmen were probably no different from their historic counter¬ 
parts back on Earth. They were misfits, antisocial aberrants who fled the 
responsibilities of organized society and the punishment of its laws. They 
sought the skies not out of poetic yearning but in a desperate attempt to 
evade bad debts, extortion charges, murder raps, bastardy warrants—and 
what they hoped to find was not the beauty of nature but the booty. They 
were led not by light but by loot—and because most of them were uncouth, 
ignorant men, they teamed up with partners like George Barwell who pro¬ 
vided the brain to balance the brawn. 

Perhaps, Barwell reasoned, he was being unfair. Chuck, like most of his 
counterparts, had more than brawn; he had natural coordination, natural 
comprehension manifesting itself in mechanical aptitudes. He was, in a 
word, a damned good pilot—just as the stumblebums of the Old West were 
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often damned good horsemen, stagecoach drivers, bullwhackers, hunters 
and scouts. What he lacked in ratiocination Barwell provided. Together they 
formed a team—cerebrum and cerebellum, plus a psychic medulla oblongata 
composed of a fusion of component qualities. 

Only by the time they landed on the asteroid, Barwell was damned sick 
of Chuck’s four-letter words. Chuck had a four-letter word for everything 
during their long cruise—to describe the food, the confinement in the tiny 
cabin of the ship, his need for a sexual outlet. Chuck talked about nothing 
else, was interested in nothing else. 

Barwell’s own tastes ran toward poetry; the oldstyle poetry of long ago, 
complete with rhyme and meter and onomatopoeia. But there was no sense 
even mentioning the subject to Chuck; give him a title like The Charge of the 
Light Brigade and he’d think it was about the narcotics supply of some 
regiment. And as for The Lay of the Last Minstrel — 

No, it was easier for Barwell to keep silent and let Chuck do the talking. 
About the . . . mineral deposits they were going to find, and the. . . money 
they’d make so they could go back to that . . . Lunadome City and tell 
everyone to. . . 

It was easier for Barwell to keep silent, but not much easier. And by the 
time they were approaching the surface of the asteroid he was heartily sick 
of his partner, and his earthy aspirations. If George Barwell had invested his 
small inheritance in a secondhand ship in order to conduct a private sky- 
scan, it wasn’t because he wanted wealth to gratify his aggressive drives 
against society. He knew exactly what he meant to do with his money, if 
successful. He’d buy himself a little place out past Pluto and set up an 
interplanetary Walden Pond. Here he’d settle down to write poetry in the 
ancient manner; not the intermediate vers libre of the first space age or 
today’s soundspeak synthesis which had emerged from what the scholars 
once called “progressive jazz.” He hoped, too, to do some erudite and ex¬ 
pensive research with the priceless tapes of forgotten folk songs. 

But there was no time for such speculations now, no time for poesy. 
They were skimming across the surface of the asteroid, off autopilot, of 
course, while the instruments tested for grav., ox., density, radiation, 
temp., and all the rest. Chuck was at the controls, set for a handland any 
minute. 

Barwell got the tape comps and studied them. “We’ll do all right,” he 
muttered. “One and one-fourth grav. is no problem. But we’ll have to wear 
our bubbles. And—” 

Chuck shook his head. 

“Dead,” he muttered. That was one of the bad things about a trip like 
this—both of them had gotten into the habit of muttering; they didn’t really 
converse with one another, just vocalized a monologue interieur. “All dead. 
Desert and mountains. Of course, we want the mountains, but why the . . . 
does it have to be so dead?” 
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“Because it’s an asteroid.” Barwell moved over to within visual range of 
the scanners. “You seldom find mineral deposits on inhabitable bodies.” 

His mind played the usual tricks, contradicting his last statement. He 
thought of the mineral deposits he had seen in the form of gold and dia¬ 
monds, ornamenting the women of Lunadome City; mineral deposits on very 
inhabitable bodies. And that thought led him to still another; the lying prem¬ 
ises of most of the “space romances” he had read, or for that matter, the 
so-called “factual accounts” of space travel. In almost all of them the em¬ 
phasis was on the so-called thrill and challenge involved in expeditionary 
flights. Few were honest enough to present the reality of a spaceman’s 
outlook, which was one of constant physical frustration. When he set up his 
interplanetary Walden Pond, he’d make sure to bring along some feminine 
companionship. All spaceships were really powered with sex drive, he de¬ 
cided. But to satisfy the libido required money. Libidough. 

“Look!” Chuck wasn’t muttering now, he was shouting. And pointing at 
the starboard scanner. 

Barwell gazed out and down. 

They were at a half-mile elevation, over the desert, and the white sky 
shone pitilessly on an endless expanse of nothingness—the flat, monoto¬ 
nous expanse of sand or detritus was like a smooth, unrippled lake. A lake 
in which giants bathed, immersed to their necks — 

Barwell saw them now; four giant bald heads in a row. He turned to 
Chuck. “What do you mean, dead?” he murmured. “There’s life here. See for 
yourself.” 

“Stones,” Chuck grunted. “Just stones.” 

“Look like heads to me.” 

“Sure they do, from this angle. Wait, I’ll make another run.” 

The ship obeyed, dipping lower. 

“Statues,” Barwell decided. “Those are heads, you can see that now, 
can’t you?” 

“ . . . !” said Chuck. It wasn’t a reply, merely a forceful observation. And 
now Barwell could see what he observed. The four heads set in sand were 
artificially carved, and in their eyesockets blazed a livid luminance. 

“Emeralds," Chuck whispered. “Emeralds as big as wagon-wheels!” 

“Can’t be.” Barwell shook his head. “There are no such concentrations of 
stratification—” 

“I see ’em. So do you.” 

“Mirage. Some kind of igneous deposit.” 

“Why the. . . can’t you talk English, like me?” Chuck demanded. “That’s 
no mirage. It's real. Whoever heard of a baldheaded mirage?” 

He began to snort and busied himself at the controls. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” 

“Setting down for a landing, that’s what.” 

“Now wait a minute—” 
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“What for? Man, those emeralds—” 

“All right, hold it.” Barwell’s tone was subdued, but something about it 
caused Chuck to hesitate. 

“Let’s think things through for a minute,” he continued. “Grant that there 
are actual stone heads down there. And that they have some kind of orna¬ 
mentation for eyes.” 

“Emeralds, dammit!” 

“That’s beside the point. The point is, statues don’t come into existence 
through spontaneous generation.” 

“Will you for. . . talk English?” 

“Somebody has to make statuary. Don’t you see, there must be life down 
there.” 

“So?” 

“So we land a good distance away. And come out armed. Armed and 
cautious.” 

“All right. Anything that shows its head, I blast.” 

“You don’t blast. Not until you know what it is, and whether or not it 
shows hostility.” 

“Blast first, talk later.” Chuck repeated the code that was older than the 
hills. The only good Indian is a dead Indian. Is prejudice a survival mecha¬ 
nism? 

Chuck’s instantaneous, automatic response to anything new or different 
would be to lash out at it and destroy it. Barwell’s would be to examine it and 
intellectualize. He wondered which of them was reacting correctly, then 
decided it would depend upon individual circumstance. But then, one must 
never generalize, because everything is unique—and this in itself is a gen¬ 
eralization. 

Barwell unracked the weapons, nevertheless, as Chuck went into re¬ 
verse landing position. He opened the compartment and extracted the suits 
and the bubbles. He tested the oxygen cycle of the containers. He checked 
the food belts. He brought out the footwear. And all the while he was 
drowning in the muddy stream-of-consciousness. Bubbles arose. 

Columbus, buckling on his armor before the landing at San Salvador. . . 
Balboa, that voyaging voyeur, peeking at a peak on Darien . . . Henry M. 
Stanley, being presumptuous with Dr. Livingstone ... the first footfall on 
the moon, and the first man to scrawl kilroy was here and disfigure the 
lunar landscape with an obscene injunction ... a far-off memory of the 
California hills and a whitewashed message writ on rock: help stamp out 
reality . . . what was this land worth if those were emerald eyes? . . . 
Emerald Isles . . . when Irish eyes are bloodshot, sure, ’tis like a ... but 
the eyes weren’t emeralds, it was a mirage ... a baldheaded mirage ... a 
mirage of convenience. What do you think about when you’re preparing to 
land on a strange and alien world? You think about what a wonderful thing it 
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would be to be back in Lunadome City, settling down to a good meal of dehy¬ 
drated eggs or a bad night with a dehydrated woman. Powdered women. A 
new recipe. Just add water and stir. Serves two. That’s what you think about, 
that’s all you ever think about. 

And Chuck? What was he thinking about? 

“Better make sure you use the relief tube before you put a suit on and go 
out there,” Chuck grunted. 

That was Chuck, all right—the practical one. 

And on this high note, the expedition proper started. 

On the sweat of opening the locks. On the wrenching effort of lowering 
the landing ladder. On the stumbling contact with the hard sand. On the 
wheezing accommodation to the oxygen feeders. On the blinding brilliance 
of the garish glare, searing into the skull through eyes long-accustomed to 
half-darkness. On the tickle of sweat inside the suit, the tightness of the 
constricting crotch at every step, the heaviness of tank and weapon. O 
Pioneers — 

“Oh. . . !” said Chuck. Barwell couldn’t hear him, but like every spacer, 
he’d learned lipreading. He’d also learned to keep his own mouth shut, but 
now, as he turned toward the stone heads in the sand a dozen miles to their 
right, he broke his own self-imposed rule of silence. 

“They’re gone!” he gasped. And then blinked, as the echo of his own 
voice rebounded in reverberation from the bubble in which his head was 
encased. 

Chuck followed his stare and nodded. 

The heads were gone. 

There was no possibility of miscalculation in landing. Chuck had set 
down within ten or twelve miles of the sighting spot. And Barwell remem¬ 
bered now that he had glanced sidelong through a scanner as he’d donned his 
suit and bubble. The heads had been visible then. 

But they were gone. 

Nothing on every side but an expanse of shimmering sand. And far 
beyond, to the left, the mountains. 

“Mirage,” he whispered. “It was a mirage, after all.” 

Chuck was reading him. His own lips formed a phrase. It wasn’t exactly a 
reply—merely an obscene reaction. 

As if by common, unspoken consent, the two men turned and trudged 
back to the ship. They clambered up the ladder, closed the locks, wearily 
removed their suits. 

“We were space-bugged,” Chuck muttered. “The two of us.” He shook 
his head. “But I saw ’em. So did you.” 

“Let’s go over the course again, retrace our route.” Barwell waited until 
he saw Chuck nod. Then he sought a position at the starboard scanner. 

“Waste a lot of juice taking off,” Chuck grumbled. “Damn clumsy old tub!” 
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“If we find what we’re looking for, you can have a new one. A whole 
fleet,” Barwell reminded him. 

“Sure.” Chuck tested, then busied himself. There was a shuddering 
lurch. 

“Slowly,” Barwell cautioned. 

Chuck answered with a suggestion as impossible as it was indecent, but 
he obeyed. The ship skimmed. 

“Right about here,” Barwell murmured. “Wasn’t it?” 

“Think so.” 

The ship hovered and the two men peered down. Peered down at empty 
wasteland. 

“If only Mr. Eliot were alive to see it,” Barwell told himself aloud. 

“Who?” 

“T. S. Eliot.” Barwell paused. “A minor poet.” 

“T. S., huh?” Chuck snorted. Then he sobered. “Well, now what do we 
do?” 

Keep cruising. We 11 head for the mountains. That’s where we intended 
to go, anyway.” 

Chuck nodded and turned away. The ship rose, picked up speed. 

Barwell contemplated the dryness of the desert, then refreshed himself 
by plunging back into the stream-of-consciousness. 

Well, Columbus was disappointed with San Salvador, too; it wasn’t really 
Asia. And Balboa never really stood upon a peak of Darien, except in the 
poem. Actually, he was at the Isthmus of Panama. Henry M. Stanley couldn’t 
persuade Dr. Livingstone to return with him, and the first man to reach the 
moon was the first man to die there. And there were no dehydrated women, 
either, or hydrated ones, either. Water, water, everywhere, nor any drop to 
drink. 

The feeling of frustration came again, and Barwell thought of the one 
woman he had truly loved, wishing she were somehow beside him now as 
she had been beside him once, so long ago. 

“There they are!” 

Chuck’s shout brought him wet and dripping tears of self-pity, from the 
pool of memory. Barwell stared down and out. 

The heads rose from the desert below. The great eyes gleamed. 

“We’re setting down!” Chuck told him. 

Barwell shrugged. 

Once again, the interminable routine. But this time, after both men 
were fully accoutered, they stared through the scanner to reassure them¬ 
selves the stone heads were still visible, scarcely a mile away. 

The heads stared back. 

Then the locks swung open, the ladder swung down, and they emerged. 
Emerged upon the emptiness. 
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“Gone!” 

Both men muttered simultaneously. 

Then they walked—walked warily, weapons at the ready, across the 
barren plain. And walked wearily back again. 

In the cabin, interminably, they argued and discussed. “Gone with the 
wind,” sighed Barwell. “Only there is no wind.” 

“It can’t be a mirage. I saw those emeralds just as clear—” 

Chuck shook his head. “But if it was, why in hell did it have to be stone 
heads? When it comes to mirages, I’ll take—” 

And he proceeded to describe his preferences in mirages very graphi¬ 
cally. It was Barwell who finally resolved the situation. 

“The mountains,” he said. “Let’s not waste any more time.” 

So they went to the mountains. 

That is, they went near the mountains, skimming in low for a drop-land¬ 
ing on the smooth sands before the foothills. They squinted through the 
shimmering sheen of the scene, but there were no stone heads; only the 
looming loftiness of the great peaks in the distance. 

Leaving the ship, they set forth on foot to clamber and climb and course. 
But in the end there were merely the muttered oaths. For there was nothing 
to climb. The mountains were merely another kind of mirage—palpable, but 
not solid. Mountains of detritus, mountains of dust into which the two men 
swiftly sank as they attempted to proceed. 

“Volcanic ash,” Barwell mouthed, through the bubble. “That’s the an¬ 
swer.” 

Chuck had another answer, but Barwell ignored it. He knew now that 
their quest was quixotic. There would be no mineral deposits in the nonex¬ 
istent soil of this asteroid; it was merely a gigantic lava splinter flung forth 
into space by the eon-old eruption of a volcano on some far-distant planet. 
Either that or a meteoric by-product. The actual explanation didn’t matter. 
What mattered was that there would be no way to wealth in this wilderness. 
They’d have to go back to the ship. 

The two men turned, the grippers on the soles of their footwear useless 
in the shifting sand as they plodded down into the plain once more. Far in 
the distance they could see the black speck of the ship. It was hard to walk, 
but they kept moving as the speck became a bulk, the bulk became a recog¬ 
nizable object, the object became a— 

Chuck must have seen it first, because he halted. Then Barwell squinted 
and stared. Even in the lurid luminance his eyes widened as he saw the ship; 
saw the crushed and crumpled hull that had been squashed and serrated— 

Then they were both running across the plain, stumbling and lurching 
toward the wreckage. Everything seemed to function in slow motion, as in a 
nightmare, but the nightmare continued. It continued as they peered up at 
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the incredibly battered silver shell; proceeded as they swung up the ladder 
and found the entry squeezed shut. 

They stood below, on the surface of the sand, and there was no need to 
mouth a word from behind the bubbles. Both of them knew the situation. 
Food and water for a day if they dared remove the bubbles long enough to 
ingest a supply. Oxygen for perhaps another twelve hours at most. And 
then— 

There was no point in considering what had happened, or why, or how. 
All that seemed important now was the fait accompli. 

“Fate accompli ,” Barwell told himself. And that’s all he could tell himself, 
or trust himself to tell. Staring up at the shattered sites of the spaceship, he 
experienced a sensation surpassing horror. For this phenomenon was alien. 

Alien. A much-used, misused word, which cannot express the inexpress¬ 
ible. Alien —foreign. Foreign to understanding, foreign to human compre¬ 
hension. Barwell recalled Arthur Machen’s definition of true evil—when 
the roses sing. 

When the roses sing. 

Perhaps alien isn’t always synonymous with evil —but something had 
destroyed the ship. There was no wind, and no life; yet they had walked 
away for a few miles and returned, and the ship was crumpled. 

The roses were singing. What is a rose? Barwell thought of a long-dead 
poetess, Gertrude Stein. Rose is a rose is a rose is a rose. And added, is evil. 
But do roses live, does evil live, does the impalpable truly exist? A rose by 
any other name — 

“Dammit, what happened?” Chuck, and the voice of reality. He wasn’t 
concerned with roses, or neuroses, either. He wanted to name the enemy, 
locate it, and strike back. And with the realization Barwell (like a rose) 
wilted. 

Here was a situation which didn’t call for theory, or for any form of 
abstruse speculation. The ship was gone. They were stranded, with food 
and oxygen in short supply. A clear call for Chuck and his pioneer blood—or 
would his pioneer blood, too, be spilled across the sand? 

Barwell hesitated helplessly, waiting for his partner to make the first 
move. No scepter changed hands, but both sensed it was a moment of 
abdication. The king is dead, long live the king. For another twenty-four 
hours, anyway. 

Both of them knew better than to waste breath trying to talk through 
their bubbles. When Chuck turned back toward the mirage-mountains, Bar- 
well followed without even moving his lips in token assent. At least there 
would be shadow there, and shelter, and surcease. The desert held nothing 
for either of them. The desert was all utter emptiness and shimmering 
mirage. Once more, Barwell thought of a lake. 

Lake. As he trudged along behind Chuck’s steadily-striding figure, he 
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wondered what would happen if—as in the olden space-romances—the 
aliens actually invaded Earth. They’d probably send out scouting parties 
first; perhaps one or two at a time, in small ships. Granted the premise that 
their sensory organs roughly corresponded to the human and afforded simi¬ 
lar impressions, what might they surmise from a skimming expedition over 
the Earth at a height of a few hundred miles? 

The first thing they would note was that the Earth’s surface is more than 
three-quarters water and less than one-quarter land. So the logical conclu¬ 
sion: if there is any life on this planet, the chances are better than three to 
one that it is marine life—or at the very best, amphibious. The denizens of 
the great seas must be the highest and most intelligent life forms. Conquer 
the fishes and rule the world. A highly sensible notion, that. 

But there are times when high sense does not prevail. And if aliens could 
not be expected to comprehend humanity’s existence offhand, then how 
could humanity interpret alienity? 

In short—was there life on this asteroid which Barwell could not detect? 

While there’s life, there’s hope. But Barwell had no hope. He had merely a 
premise. Something had crushed the spaceship. Where did it come from, 
where did it go? How did it link with life as he knew it, how did it differ? And 
the desert —was it a desert? The mountains had not been mountains. And 
the mirage had been— 

Chuck still wasn’t wasting words, even obscene ones. He merely turned 
and gripped his partner’s arm with a plasticene-and-metal glove. Gripped it 
tightly, and turned, and pointed with his free hand. Pointed straight ahead, 
at the heads in the sand. Yes, they were here. 

Barwell could have sworn that the heads hadn’t been there a moment 
ago. But there they were, silhouetted against the searing surface, a scant 
mile before them. Even at this range the emerald eyes gleamed and glared, 
gleamed and glared as no mirage was meant to. 

Four huge stone heads with emerald eyes. Visible to them both; visible 
to them now. 

Chuck’s lips formed a sentence beneath the bubble. “Keep looking at 
them,” he said. 

Barwell nodded. The two men moved forward, slowly. 

Their gaze was intent, focused upon the lambent, livid flame of the 
monstrous emeralds. Barwell knew, or thought he knew, what Chuck was 
seeing. Riches, infinite riches. 

But he saw something else. 

He saw all the idols of all the legends; the idols with the jeweled eyes, 
who stirred and moved and walked amongst men to spread destruction with 
a curse. He saw the massive monoliths of Stonehenge and the great figures 
of Easter Island and the stone horror beneath the waves in sunken R’lyeh. 
And the waves reminded him again of the lake, and the lake of the aliens who 
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might misconceive and misconstrue the life forms of Earth, and this in turn 
caused a curious concept. There had once been a man named Ouspensky 
who had speculated upon the possibility of varieties of time and different 
rates of duration. Perhaps the rocks also live, but at an infinitely slow pace 
by comparison to flesh, so that flesh is unaware of the sentience of stone. 

What form might life take, if forged in fire, if birthed precipitately from a 
volcano s flaming womb? Those great stone heads with the emerald eyes _ 

And all the while they were coming closer, approaching slowly. The 
stone heads stared and did not disappear. The emeralds blazed and burned, 
and now Barwell could no longer think; he could only stare and he tried the 
old trick again. The cool stream-of-consciousness was waiting. Little eddies 
of thought swirled. 

Emerald eyes. His love had emerald eyes; sometimes turquoise, some¬ 
times smoky jade, but his love was not stone. And she was worlds away and 

he was here, alone on the desert. But that’s not where he wanted to be_ 

plunge back now into the stream, use the fanciful thoughts to ward off the 
still more fanciful reality. Think of anything but emeralds, think of longfor- 
gotten stars of a longforgotten art form, the motion pictures; think of Pearl 
White and Ruby Keeler and Jewel Carmen and of anything but emeralds, 
think of Diamond Jim Brady and the fabulous stones of history which men 
wrested from the Earth for love of woman. Love is just around the Kohinoor. 
Faith, the Hope Diamond, and Charity.. . . 

Emerald eyes . . . Esmeralda, and IhE Hunchback of Notre Dame . . . 
Hugo’s title was Notre Dame de Paris ... the vast cathedral with its stone 
gargoyles staring... but stones do not stare ... or do they? The emeralds 
were staring. 

Barwell blinked, shaking his head. He half-turned, noting that Chuck had 
broken into a run as he neared the four fantastic monuments in the sand. 
Wheezing and panting, he followed. Chuck didn’t see what he saw—that 
was obvious. Even at the point of death, he wanted the emeralds. Even at 
the point of death— 

Somehow Barwell managed to overtake his companion. He clawed at his 
arms, halted him. Chuck stared at him as he shook his head and mouthed 
the words. 

“Don’t go any closer!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because they’re alive?' 

Nonsense. 1 hat was not the word Chuck used, but Barwell divined its 
meaning. 

“They are alive. Don’t you see? Living rock. With their immense weight, 
the desert is like water, like a lake in which they can immerse at will. 
Immerse and reappear, up to their necks. That’s why they disappeared’ 
because they were swimming beneath the surface—” 
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Barwell knew he was wasting precious oxygen, but he had to make 
Chuck understand. 

“They must have grabbed our ship, picked it up to examine it, then 
discarded it.” 

Chuck scowled and said another word which meant “Nonsense.” He 
pulled free. 

“No—don’t—keep away—” 

But Chuck had the pioneer spirit. The grab-claw-lunge-loot-rape reflex. 
He could only see the emeralds; the eyes that were bigger than his stomach. 

And he started to run the last five hundred yards, moving across the 
sand toward the four staring heads which waited, watched and waited. 

Barwell sprinted after him—or tried to sprint. But he could only 
flounder forward, noting as he did so that the huge rock heads were pitted 
and eroded, but not chiseled. No man, and no conceivable alien, had sculpted 
these semblances. For they were not semblances but actualities. The rock 
lived, the stone sensed. 

And the emerald eyes beckoned.. . . 

“Come back!” It was worse than useless to shout, for Chuck couldn’t see 
his face behind the bubble. He could only see the great faces before him, and 
the emeralds above. His own eyes were blinded by hunger, by a greed 
greater than need. 

Panting, Barwell caught up with the running man, whirling him around. 

“Keep back,” he mouthed. “Don’t get any closer—they’ll crush you like 
they crushed the ship—” 

“You lie!” Chuck turned, his weapon suddenly poised. “Maybe that was a 
mirage, too. But the jewels are real. I know your idea, you . . . ! Get rid of 
me, take the emeralds for yourself, repair the ship and take off. Only I’m 
way ahead of you, because that’s my idea, too!” 

“No—” gasped Barwell, realizing at the same moment that some poet 
had once said, “Say Yes to life!” and simultaneously aware that now there 
would be no time for further affirmation. 

Because the weapon blazed, and then Barwell was falling; falling into 
the stream-of-consciousness and beyond, into the bubbling blackness of the 
stream-of-consciousness where there were no stone heads or emerald eyes. 
Where there was, no longer, any Barwell.. . . 

So it remained for Chuck to stand over the body of his partner at the 
base of the great stone head; to stand and grin in triumph as the smoke 
curled up as if before the altar of a god. 

And like a giant god, the stone accepted its sacrifice. Incredulous, 
Chuck watched the incredible—saw the rock split open, saw the moun¬ 
tainous maw loom large as the head dipped and gulped. 

Then the sand was smooth, again. Barwell’s body was gone. 
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Realization came brutally, belatedly. Chuck turned to run, knowing the 
heads were alive. And as he ran a vision came to him of these cyclopean 
creatures burrowing through the sand, bathing beneath the surface of the 
plain—rising at will to survey the silence of their dread domain. He could 
see a great stone paw emerge to fumble with the ship; knew now what the 
serrations in its sides meant. They were simply the marks of gigantic teeth. 
Teeth in a mouth that tasted, rejected; a hand had tossed the ship aside like 
a crumpled toy floating on the lake of sand. 

For one moment Chuck thought as Barwell thought, and then the 
thought was transfigured by reality. A gigantic paw did emerge from the 
sand before him as he ran. It scooped Chuck up and tossed him down into 
the grinding stone mouth. 

There was the sound stone makes when it gulps, and then silence. 

The four heads turned to stare once more—stare at nothingness. They 
would gaze silently for a long, long time through ageless emerald eyes, for 
what is eternity to a stone? 

Sooner or later, in another thousand years—or a million, what did it 
matter?—another ship would come. 


The Masterpiece 


You TALK OF MASTERPIECES, messieurs. 

Well, I, too, have created a masterpiece in my time. 

There is no need to laugh. I know what you are thinking—that it is the 
wine speaking. You fine gentlemen, you artists, thought to play a little joke. 
“Who is the old one, le pauvre, who comes nightly to this cafe to peddle 
shoelaces and paper flowers? Bid him join us, give him to drink until he 
grows tipsy, and we will have our sport with him.” 

You see I comprehend, and I am not offended. I myself have done the 
same many times, when gathered with my friends at the sidewalk cafes of 
Paris. Here in Buenos Aires it is much like the Paris I remember, before the 
war. But I was young then, as you are now, and I, too, was an artist. 

You are looking at me, and I perceive that you do not believe. That is 
because I am aged and a peddler of shoelaces, an exile in this Argentina of 
yours. But I was an artist, and if I spoke my name you would surely recog¬ 
nize it. You will find my signature on a painting that hangs in the Louvre. 

So, you laugh again. But it is the truth—I have created a masterpiece! 

The painting of which I speak? It was my last finished canvas, a life-sized 
portrait. 

Ah, you raise your eyebrows at that! Representational painting is out of 
fashion? This I know. Nevertheless, “Girl with Flowers” hangs in the 
Louvre, and it is as fresh and true today as the moment I completed it. 
Vivienne said— 

Vivienne? Vivienne Surlac, my friends. She was the model, a tall dark 
girl from Bordeaux. She was like the wine of that region—full-bodied, 
richly sweet, and, upon further acquaintance, treacherous. 

I did not know this when I worked on the portrait, though in my igno- 
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ranee I fancied I knew her well. One does not live with a woman for a year 
without learning certain secrets: the mole on the left thigh, the heart mur¬ 
mur from a childhood ailment, the unreasoning love of sweets and pastries, 
the unreasoning fear of insects, the favorite song— 

Perhaps you find these matters boring, but I assure you I was not bored 
during our year together. For I was in love with Vivienne, and the portrait 
was painted out of love, and it was in my mind to make her an honorable 
proposal of marriage. 

You see, I did not know about the treachery. 

When my affairs called me away from Paris for a week I left with a light 
heart, and it was with a light heart that I returned. My studio was empty; 
she had gone. From the concierge I learned that she had not gone alone. A 
gentleman had come for her. Gentleman! Her description was vivid and left 
little doubt and when I inquired of my friends I found my guess confirmed. 
She had gone with Dobrieux. Max Dobrieux, fat Max who couldn’t paint a 
mural suitable for the decoration of a pissoir; fat Max, who used to sit quietly 
in the studio, watching me at the easel—and watching Vivienne as she 
posed. Often he brought champagne, for fat Max was also rich Max. 

And that, of course, was why she went with him. Because of his wealth, 
because of the handsome little villa in the new suburbs beyond Versailles. 

Now that it was, in effect, a fait accompli, my friends saw no reason not 
to talk. It seems they had all known of the intrigue; everyone had known 
except me. Love is proverbially blind. 

Justice is blind, too, and so is rage. When I returned to my studio my 
first impulse was to destroy the painting. Then reason prevailed. The paint¬ 
ing was without fault. As I said, it was fresh and true. The corruption and 
the falseness were in the model. In the name of love, in the name of justice, 

I would destroy Vivienne. 

But not blindly. I went about the affair with my eyes open. 

There was the trip to the villa, made merely to spy from afar and to learn 
that she was indeed living there with Max. There was the matter of arrang¬ 
ing the phone call which summoned Max back to Paris because of the sud¬ 
den illness of a brother. There was the hiring of the flics who taught the fat 
one a lesson, gave him something to reflect on as he lay recuperating in the 
hospital. 

And finally there was my own journey back to the villa, unobserved, that 
same night. The steel was in my pocket and the cardboard container was in 
my hand, and of what was in my heart I need not speak. 

Entering the villa was no problem. Justice is blind, but it can see in the 
dark. I made my way down the tiny corridor, into the bedroom. 

She lay naked upon the bed, in the pose of Goya’s “Maja,” and when I 
tiptoed in she called out, “Max, darling, I’ve been waiting.” 

You wait no longer, I murmured. Perhaps she recognized my voice, but 
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by this time it did not matter, because I stood beside her in the darkness. 
My left hand swiftly pinned her wrists together behind her head and my 
right hand scooped the steel from my pocket. The handcuffs clicked as I 
fastened them, and she was helpless, chained to the headboard of the bed. 

Then I switched on the lamp and she could see me. More important, I 
could see her—and for a moment I hesitated. Even her fear was beautiful to 
behold, because it was true, and one does not easily destroy reality. 

But my love had been real, and she had destroyed it. And there, over the 
bed, was the painting—an ugly, grotesque daub, the sort of abstraction 
which wealthy idiots like Max buy because they are connoisseurs, because 
they despise representational artists who seek to show the truth. We are 
old-fashioned, so they mock our work and steal away that which we hold 
precious. Well, I would show them—Max and Vivienne both—that I, too, 
could deal in falsehood and treachery. 

She read it in my eyes that she must die, for she began to whimper. No 
matter, for the villa was set well back from the road in a private park. She 
watched me as I opened the cardboard box. I held it up to the light, directly 
over her face. 

I do not know what Vivienne expected. Perhaps she thought the box 
contained a gun, or a knife, or vitriol. Poor fool, she did not understand that 
a lover of beauty would not mar her body. 

Slowly I tilted the box forward so that she could see its contents. Then 
she started to scream. 

She screamed as she saw a score of black, wiggling figures, scuttling 
forth like tiny, furry monkey hands. She screamed as the box tipped and she 
saw the fatal symbols—the red hourglass markings on the bellies of the 
spiders. 

“Black widows!” 

These were the only words I could distinguish, because it was then that 
the screams rose—as the spiders fell. They descended upon the writhing 
whiteness of her body in a cloud of death; they crawled upon her and fas¬ 
tened themselves swiftly, surely. 

I snapped off the light, and now there was only the darkness and the 
screaming. There was not long to wait before the screaming died. 

And when I turned on the light once more, Vivienne was dead too. 

I did what must be done, just as I’d planned. I unshackled her wrists, 
rearranged the coverlet, and gathered up the little wriggling horrors that 
marred her loveliness. Then I left as silently and secretly as I had come, left 
the villa and went directly to the airport. No one knew, and no one would 
ever know. And it does not matter now, because I am old—and because 
there is, of course, no extradition law here in the Argentine. 

So, messieurs, the hour is late and I shall leave you. I trust I have not 
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wearied you with all this talk of a forgotten masterpiece. But you, too, are 
painters; you understand the matter of an artist and his pride. 

“Girl with Flowers”? Yes, that is the title of my painting, and I assure you 
it hangs in the Louvre today, just as I have said. If it were truly a master¬ 
piece, in it you could see the Vivienne I knew—the dark girl with the mole, 
the bad heart, the absurd fear of insects. But of course it is merely a good 
representational portrait. 

No, you heard me right. When I refer to my masterpiece, I speak of the 
last bit of painting I ever did—the painting of those oh-so-real and frighten¬ 
ing red hourglasses on the bellies of the harmless little spiders. . . . 
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